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THE ROMANCE OF THE GREAT LAKES 
By J. O. CURWOOD 


II. WHAT THE SHIPS CARRY 


ICTURE a train of forty-ton freight 

cars loaded to capacity, the engine 
and caboose both in New York city, yet 
extending in an unbroken line entirely 
around the earth—a train reaching along 
a parallel from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, across the Pacific, the Chinese. Em- 
pire, Turkestan, Persia, the Mediterra- 
nean and the Atlantic—and you have an 
idea of what the ships of the Great 
Lakes carry during a single eight 
months’ season of navigation. At least 
you have the part of an idea. For were 
such a train conceivable, it would not 
only completely engirdle the earth along 
the fortieth degree of north latitude, but 
there would still be something like two 
thousand miles of it left over. In it 
would be two million five hundred thou- 
sand cars, and it would carry one hun- 
dred million tons of freight! Were this 
train to pass you at a given point at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour, you would 
have to stand there forty days and forty 
nights to see the end of it. 

Only by allowing the imagination to 
paint such a picture as this can one con- 
ceive to any degree at all the immensity 
of the freight traffic on our inland seas. 

“A hundred million tons,” repeated 


the mayor of one of our lake ports when 
I told him about it recently, “A hun- 
dred million tons! That’s quite a lot of 
stuff, isn’t it?” 


[All rights reserved] 


Quite a lot of stuff! It might have 
been a hundred million bushels and he 
would have been equally surprised. His 
lack of enthusiasm does not discredit 
him. He does not own ships; neither 
does he fill them. He is like the vast 
majority of our millions, who have never 
given more than passing thought to that 
gigantic inland water commerce which 
has largely been the making of the na- 
tion. It did not dawn on him that it 
meant more than a ton for every man, 
woman and child on this North Amer- 
ican continent; that in dollars it counted 
billions; that on it depended the exist- 
ence of cities; that largely because of it 
foreign nations acknowledged our com- 
mercial prestige. 

No other hundred million tons of 
freight in all the world is as important 
to Americans as this annual traffic of 
the Great Lakes. To move it requires 
the services of about one thousand five 
hundred ships, only a few of which are 
Canadian; it takes one thousand five 
hundred captains, three thousand mates 
and fifteen thousand sailors to man this 
huge argosy, and a million working peo- 
ple are fed and clothed and housed be- 
cause of the cargoes it carries from port 
to port. 

It is impossible to say with accuracy 
how last year’s hundred million tons of 
freight was distributed and of what it 
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consisted. Only at the Soo and at De- 
troit are records kept of passing tonnage, 
so the figures which are given showing 
the tremendous commerce that passes 
these places do not include the enormous 
tonnage which is loaded and emptied 
without. passing through the Detroit 
River or the Sault Ste. Marie canals. 
The Detroit River is the greatest water- 
way of commerce in the world, and in 
1906 there passed through it over sixty 
million tons, or more than three-fifths 
of the total tonnage of the lakes. Of 
this about a quarter moved in a north- 
erly direction and three-quarters toward 
the cities of the east. The principal item 
of the up-bound traffic was fourteen mil- 
lion tons of coal, of the south-bound 
thirty-seven million five hundred and 
thirteen thousand six hundred tons of 
iron ore, one hundred and ten million 
five hundred and ninety-eight thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-seven bushels 
of grain, one million one hundred and 
fifty-nine thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-seven tons of flour, fourteen million 
eight hundred and eighty-eight thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-seven 
bushels of flaxseed, and over a billion 
feet of lumber. 

“And when you are figuring out what 
the ships carry, be sure and don’t leave 
out the smoke!” said the captain of an 
ore carrier, pointing over our port to a 
black trail half a mile long. ‘Never 
thought of it, did you? Well, last year 
our lake ships burned three million tons 
of coal. Think of it! Three million tons 
—enough to heat every home in Chicago 
for two years!” 

But in this article I am not going to 
deal with smoke; neither with the grain 
that feeds nations, nor the lumber that 
builds their homes. They will be de- 
scribed in their time. The backbone of 


American manufacturing industry—the 
mainspring of our commercial prestige 
abroad—is iron; and it is this iron, gath- 
ered in the one-time wildernesses of the 
North Land and brought down a thou- 
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sand miles by ship, that stands largely 
for the greatness of the lakes to-day. 
“Gold is precious, but iron is priceless,” 
said Andrew Carnegie. ‘The wheels of 
progress may run without the gleam of 
yellow metal, but never without our ugly 
ore.” And the lake country, or three lit- 
tle patches of it, will produce this year 
nearly a half of the earth’s total supply 
of iron. Farmers in the wake of their 
plowshares, our millions of workers in 
metal, and our other millions whose fin- 
gers daily touch the chill of iron have 
never dreamed of this. Few of them 
know that eight hundred great vessels 
are engaged solely in the iron ore traffic; 
that in a single trip this immense fleet 
can transport more than three million 
tons, and that last year they brought to 
the foundries of the east and south 
over forty-one million tons. If every 
man, woman and child, savage or civil- 
ized, that inhabits this earth of ours were 
to receive equal portions of this one 
product carried by lake vessels in 1907, 
each person’s share would be forty 
pounds! And still the world is crying 
for iron. There is not enough to supply 
the demand, and there never will be. 
The iron ore traffic of the lakes has 
doubled during the last six years; it will 
double again during the next ten—and 
iron will still be the most precious thing 
on earth. 

If the iron ore mines of the north were 
to go out of existence to-morrow nearly 
half of the commerce of the inland seas 
would cease to be. With it would go the 
strongest men of the lakes. For our iron 
has made iron men. In that North Land, 
along the Mesaba, Goebic and Vermil- 
ion ranges—from Duluth’s back door to 
the pine barrens of northern Michigan 
and Wisconsin, they have practically 
made themselves rulers of the world’s 
commerce in steel and iron. To follow 
the great ships of the lakes over their 
northward trail into this country is to 
enter into realms of past romance and 
adventure which would furnish mate- 
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rial for a hundred novels. But people 
do not know this. The picturesque days 
of ’49, the Australian fever and the 
Klondike rush are as of yesterday in 
their memory—but what of this North 
Land, where they load dirty ore into 
dirty ships and carry it to the dirty foun- 
dries of the east? Ask Captain Joseph 
Sellwood; ask the “three Merritts,’”’ Al- 
fred, Leonidas and N. B.; or John Uno 
Sebenius, David T. Adams and Martin 
Pattison ; ask any one of a score of others 
who are living, and who will tell you of 
the days not so very long ago when the 
iron prospectors went out with packs on 
their backs and guns in their hands to 
seek the “ugly wealth.” These are of the 
old generation of “iron men’—the men 
who suffered in the days of exploration 
and development in the wilderness, who 
starved and froze, who survived while 
companions died, who suffered adven- 
tures and hardships in the death-like 
grip of North Land winters that rival 
any of those in Klondike history. And 
the new generation that has followed is 
like them in “the strength of man” that 
is in them. They are a powerful breed, 
these iron kings, down to the newest 
among them; men like Thomas F. Cole, 
who rose from nothing to a position of 
power and wealth, and W. P. Snyder, 
the poverty-stricken Methodist minis- 
ter’s son, who has fought the steel cor- 
poration to a standstill, and who is now 
talked of as its president of the not dis- 
tant future. 

It will be a great “coming together” 
for the iron and steel industry, this win- 
ning of William Penn Snyder. To-day 
he is the king of pig iron. When he re- 
fused to deal with those who formed the 
United States Steel Corporation his 
friends said that he was ruined. But he 
stood on his feet alone—and fought. He 
got a neck hold on the corporation. He 
cornered pig iron, and because of him at 
the present time the corporation is pay- 
ing very heavy prices for its outside 
product. Snyder is worth fifteen million 
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dollars. In 1906 he cleaned up one 
million five hundred thousand dollars on 
pig iron alone, and there is no reason for 
doubting that his 1907 earnings were 
greater still. He is a powerful enemy to 
have as a friend—and the corporation 
wants him, and will probably get him. 

If you are going into the north to 
study the ore traffic at close range the 
first man you will probably hear of after 
leaving your ship is Thomas F. Cole, of 
Duluth. You must know Cole before 
you go deeper into the subject of the 
forty million tons of ore which the ships 
carry. The United States Steel Corpo- 
ration will use about twenty-five million 
tons of the total output of the ore re- 
gions this year, and Cole is the United 
States Steel Corporation in this big 
North Land. He is the head of the fin- 
est and most delicate industrial mechan- 
ism in the world. This mechanism, in 
a way, is so fine that it may be said to be 
almost non-existent. It is simply an “or- 
ganized and capitalized intelligence.” 
The steel corporation will mine eighteen 
million tons of ore in Minnesota alone 
this year. Yet it owns not a dollar’s 
worth of property in the state. As a 
corporation it does no business in the 
state. It might be described as a huge 
octopus, and each arm of this octopus, 
representing a big mining interest, works 
independently of all other arms and of 
the body of the octopus itself. Through 
these arms the corporation accomplishes 
its aims. Each huge mine has its own 
executive organization, is responsible for 
its own acts—but it must obtain results. 
The “central intelligence,” or body of 
the corporation, is there to judge results, 
and Cole is the power that watches over 
all. Officially he is known as the presi- 
dent of the Oliver Mining Company, the 
greatest organization of its kind in exist- 
ence, which attends not only to the steel 
corporation’s interests in Minnesota, but 
in Michigan and Wisconsin as well. As 
the great eye of the world’s largest trust 
he guards the interests of thirty-one 
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ONE OF THE HUGE “OPEN PITS” OF THE MESABA RANGE—A MAN-MADE CRATER 


The size of the excavations may be guessed from that of the two men standing at the edge of the pits, in the center of the picture 


mines, employs fifteen thousand men, 
and gives subsistence to sixty thousand 
people. 

Because of the transportation of this 
mighty product Cole is as closely associ- 
ated with the lakes and their ships as 
with the ranges and their mines. It has 
been said that he was “born between 
ships and mines,” and he has always re- 
mained between them. He is one of the 
most remarkable characters of the in- 
land seas. Cole is only forty-six years 
old, and for thirty-eight years he has 
earned his own livelihood, and more. 
When six years old his father was killed 
in an accident in the Phoenix Mine. Baby 
Tom was the oldest of the widowed 
mother’s little brood, and he rose to the 
occasion. At the age of eight he became 
a washboy in the Cliff stamp mill. He 
had hardly mastered his alphabet; he 


could barely read the simplest lines; 
never in this civilized world did a 
youngster begin life’s battle with greater 
odds again him. But even in these days 
the great ambition was born in him, as 
it was born in Abraham Lincoln; and 
like Lincoln, in his little wilderness home 
of poverty and sorrow, he began edu- 
cating himself. It took years. But he 
succeded. 

This is the man whose name you will 
hear first when you enter the mining 
country. To chronicle his rise from that 
dusty Calumet office of long ago to his 
present kingdom of iron would be to 
write a book of romance. And there are 
others of the iron barons of the north 
whose histories would be almost as inter- 
esting, even though fortune may have 
smiled on them less kindly. 

From the immensity of the interests 
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which Cole superintends one might be 
led to believe that the iron ore industry 
is almost entirely in the hands of the 
trust. This, however, is not so. For 
every ship that goes down into the south 
for the trust another leaves for an inde- 
pendent. Nearly every maker of steel 
owns a mine or two in the ranges of 
Minnesota, Michigan or Wisconsin. 
There are five of these ranges: The 
Mesaba and Vermilion ranges, both in 
Minnesota, produce about two-thirds of 
the total product carried by the ships of 
the lakes; the Goebic, Menominee and 
Marquette ranges are in Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 

Somehow it is true that nearly every 
great thing associated with the lakes is 
unusual in some way—unusual to an as- 
tonishing degree, and the iron ore in- 
dustry is not an exception. Probably not 
one person in ten thousand knows that 
one lone county in this great continent 
is the very backbone of the steel industry 
in the United States. This county is in 
Minnesota. It is the county of St. Louis, 
and is about as big as the state of Massa- 
chusetts. Not much more than twenty 
years ago it was a howling wilderness. 
Even a dozen years ago the Mesaba bore 
but little evidence of the presence of 
man. Now this country is alive with in- 
dustry. Buried in the wilderness which 
still exists are thriving towns; where a 
short time ago deer and bear wandered 
unmolested, is now the din of innumer- 
able locomotives, the rumbling of thou- 
sands of trains, the screeching of whis- 
tles and the constant groaning of steam 
shovels. There is not a richer county on 
the face of the earth. In it are over one 
hundred mines, from which one hundred 
and twenty-three million tons of ore 
have been taken since Charlemagne 
Tower, now ambassador to Germany, 
brought down the first carload to Duluth 
in 1884. These mines afford livelihood 
for more than two hundred thousand 
people, and because of them St. Louis 
County possesses the greatest freight 
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traffic road in existence—the Duluth, 
Mesaba and Northern Railway—which 
last year carried about fourteen million 
tons of ore from the mines to the docks. 

This comparatively little corner of 
Minnesota practically runs the whole 
state in so far as expenses are concerned. 
To administer the affairs of the state, in- 
cluding all of its activities, costs about 
two million six hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and as inconceivable as it may seem, 
the three railroads in the ore region pay 
in taxes one-fifth of this sum. They pay 
one-third of the total railroad tax of the 
state, notwithstanding the fact that some 
of the greatest lines in the country center 
at Minneapolis and St. Paul. To this 
must be added about seven hundred 
thousand dollars paid in direct taxes by 
the mines themselves, so that the iron ore 
which the ships of the lakes bring down 
to eastern ports each season pays almost a 
half of the total expense of running the 
state of Minnesota! 

And these mines will add more and 
more to the state exchequer each year, as 
will also the mines of the three ranges in 
Michigan and Wisconsin. For in no part 
of the world has mining been undertaken 
on a scale as gigantic as that of the Su- 
perior region, and every contrivance 
known to mining science is being used to 
increase month by month the mountains 
of ore which ever fail to satisfy the hun- 
gry furnaces of the east. It is predicted 
by Captain Joseph Sellwood, of Duluth, 
one of the oldest and greatest of the iron 
barons, that the time is not distant when 
the Mesaba range alone will be produc- 
ing forty million tons of ore a year—as 
much as all five ranges are producing 
now. 

“Tt will cost over a billion dollars to 
get this ore to the docks,” said he. “And 
seven hundred and fifty million dollars 
more to land it in Lake Erie ports.”— 
Nearly a two-billion-dollar mining and 
transportation business for the people of 
the lakes to look forward to, and this 
from a single range! 
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“But will not this tremendous activity 
exhaust your mines?” I asked of several 
of these iron barons. “The ore doesn’t 
go down to China, and it doesn’t extend 
all over the state. What is the future?” 

The future! Few have thought of 
this. There are just at present too many 
millions of dollars in the making to give 
one time or inclination to picture the 
days when only black and silent scars 
will remain to give evidence of the time 
when this North Land was one of the 
treasure houses of the earth. But that 
time must come. Old mining men say 
so, if you can get them to talk about it, 
and scientific computations, as far as 
they go, are proof of it. These compu- 
tations differ, but they agree pretty gen- 
erally that there are still between a bil- 
lion and a half and two billion tons of 
ore in the Superior district. Within the 
next five years the ships will be bringing 
down fifty million tons a year, and there 
is no reason for believing that this will 
be the maximum. So it is obvious that 
the ore of the Lake Superior regions will 
not last beyond the year 1950 unless new 
deposits are discovered, or methods are 
found for the utilization of immense de- 
posits that can not now be used. 

“Will this event not prove ruinous to a 
large extent to shipping interests?” I 
asked G. Ashley Tomlinson, of Duluth, 
and others closely associated with iron 
and vessel interests. “To-day nearly a 
half of the total tonnage of the Lakes is 
from the mines. If this industry becomes 
practically extinct what will become of 
the hundreds of ships engaged in the 
traffic ?” 

Mr. Tomlinson’s answer struck me as 
extremely logical. “The production of 
ore will probably reach its maximum 
within the next ten years,” he said. “It 
will then begin to decline. But the de- 
crease will be gradual, and meanwhile 
other freight traffic on the lakes will be 
increasing so rapidly that each year 
ships that were intended originally for 
the ore trade will carry other business. 
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There will be no loss for the ships. The 
development of our own and the Cana- 
dian west has only begun, and the lakes 
are the great links of commerce between 
their vast enterprises of the future and 
the east. The grain trade of the Cana- 
dian west alone will in the not distant 
future be something tremendous.” 

But whatever the future of the ore re- 
gions of the north may be, their present 
is one of great interest and importance 
to the world at large. Mining, like ship- 
building, has been reduced to a science 
on the lakes. A stranger visiting for the 
first time any one of the five ranges is 
filled with astonishment. I will never 
forget the sensations with which I first 
saw mining on the Mesaba range. We 
had come up over a forest-clad hill and 
stood on the very edge of the mine be- 
fore I had been made aware of its near- 
ness. Below me there stretched a mile 
of deep, huge scars in the bottom of what 
seemed to be a great hole dug into the 
earth. One of these pits, half a mile in 
diameter, and,.as I afterward discov- 
ered, nearly two hundred feet in depth, 
was almost at my feet. 

“That’s iron ore,” said my companion. 
“And right there it goes one hundred 
feet deeper down.” 

This was one of the great “open pits” 
of the Mesaba range. There are many 
others like it in the Superior regions. 
They are the most wonderful mines in 
the world. Imagine that you take a bar- 
rel of salt, dig a hole, pour the salt into 
this hole and cover it with a few inches 
of earth. This gives you an idea of one 
of these ore mines. After the earth has 
been “stripped” from the top the ore is 
reached, and it is found in much the 
same way that the salt. would be found. 
In the words of one superintendent, it is 
“all together.” It is as if Nature, like a 
pirate, had dug holes here and there in 
which she had hidden her treasure, cov- 
ering it over for concealment with a few 
feet of earth. 

Down into these pits and along their 
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SCOOPING UP ORE FROM THE MAHONING MINE AT HIBBING, MINNESOTA, THE LARGEST 
OPEN-PIT MINE IN THE WORLD 


edges run the tracks of the ore cars. 
There is here but little of the shoveling 
and “picking” of men. Steam shovels, 
weighing from sixty to seventy-five tons 
each, do the work. Like a great hand 
one of these shovels dips down into the 
soft mass of ore, buries its great dipper 
until it holds from four to eight tons, and 
then, groaning and rumbling, slowly 
lifts its burden aloft, swings it over a 
car, and the actual work of mining is 
done. A thousand times a day it will 
repeat this operation, lifting from three 
thousand to eight thousand tons of ore. 
This one shovel keeps busy three locomo- 
tives and as many trains of dump cars. 
And there are nearly two hundred of 
these shovels in use on the Mesaba range 
alone. It costs only about six cents a ton 
to mine in this way, after the “stripping” 
has been done, or, in other words, after 
the ore has been laid bare. There are 
two other processes on the ranges where 
the ore is not so soft or so closely laid. 
One of these is the milling process, and 
the other is the blasting out of hard ore. 


. 


Milling costs about thirty-five cents per 
ton, and the blasting process from one 
doilar to one dollar and twenty-five 
cents. 

Why it is impossible to build ships 
fast enough for the demand may most 
graphically be shown, perhaps, by quot- 
ing a few figures which demonstrate the 
tremendous energy now being exerted in 
the ore regions of the north. Figures as 
a usual thing are uninteresting, but these 
enter so vitally into the welfare of every 
American citizen that they should be re- 
garded with more than ordinary respect. 
As stated before, we are now making 
nearly a half of all the iron and steel 
produced on earth. In 1880 we made 
only one million two hundred and forty- 
seven thousand tons of steel ; in 1890 this 
had increased to over four million; in 
1900 to ten million one hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand tons, and in 1905 
to twenty million and twenty-three thou- 
sand tons. Lake ships and lake mines 
had to supply this. And now we come to 
mine figures which almost stagger belief. 
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In 1904 the Mesaba range, for instance, 
yielded only a little over twelve million 
tons. In the following year the produc- 
tion was nearly doubled, the ore car- 
riers bringing down twenty million one 
hundred and fifty-three thousand six 
hundred and ninety-nine tons, which in 
1906 was increased to almost twenty- 
four millions! 

This enormous annual tonnage of the 
Mesaba range, together with that of the 
other four ranges of the Superior re- 
gion, is carried by rail directly from the 
mines to the ‘great ore docks of lake 
ports. The product of the Mesaba and 
Vermilion ranges, in Minnesota, is 
shipped from Duluth and Two Harbors; 
the eight million tons of the Goebic and 
Marquette ranges, in Michigan, from 
Escanaba and Marquette, and the five 
million tons of the Menominee range, in 
Wisconsin, from Ashland and Superior. 

To these six ports of the North Land 
come the vikings of the lakes and their 
immense fleets. Four of these ports are 
within a radius of seventy-five miles, and 
the two others, in Michigan, are about 
one hundred and fifty miles farther 
east and south. No other area of lake or 
ocean in the world is as much traveled 
by shipping as that along which these 
ore harbors are situated. The people of 
Duluth have witnessed blockades of ves- 
sels such as have never been seen in the 
greatest ocean ports. Over this part of 
Superior there is a constant trail of 
smoke from the funnels of ships. During 
one month there were one thousand two 
hundred and twenty-one arrivals and 
clearances from Duluth alone, an aver- 
age of forty a day. 

Behind these great ships, which rest 
never a day nor an hour for eight 
months of the year, are the kings of lake 
commerce—such men as J. C. Gilchrist, 
James Davidson, Captain Mitchell, Wil- 
liam Livingstone, Harry Coulby, W. C. 
Richardson, A. B. Wolvin, G. Ashley 
Tomlinson, and scores of others. To 
write of these would be to chronicle a 
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history of men who have fought their 
way to the top through sheer force of 
the “breed that is in them.” 

Take G. Ashley Tomlinson, of Duluth, 
for instance, whose ships carry a couple 
of million tons of ore a year. “Not a 
great record,’ as Mr. Tomlinson mod- 
estly says, but still enough to supply ev- 
ery man, woman and child in the United 
States with a little matter of fifty pounds 
each twelvemonth! In a novel Tomlin- 
son would make an ideal soldier of for- 
tune; in plain, matter-of-fact life he 
represents those elements which make 
the great men of the lakes. He is forty 
years old. He has fourteen ships, with 
two others ordered for 1908 delivery. 
His income is over one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year. 

Yet Tomlinson began, as did many 
other great lake men of to-day, with just 
two assets—the clothes on his back and 
a huge ambition. He started his career 
as a messenger boy in the state treasur- 
er’s office at Lansing, Michigan. But 
there was not enough of the strenuous 
life in this for him, so he went west to 
become a cowboy. He succeeded, much 
to his regret; for soon after he had mas- 
tered the broncho and could handle a 
lasso there came the war between the 
cowboys and the White River Utes. In 
one of the fights Tomlinson was wound- 
ed and afterward captured by the red- 
skins. During the whole of one night 
he was subjected to torture, and at dawn 
of the following day, when almost at the 
point of death, he was delivered by a 
party of ranchmen. Tomlinson was not 
one to display the white feather—but he 
had had enough of western life, and as 
soon as possible he worked himself from 
Rawlins, Wyoming, to Chicago on a 
cattle train. After a time he came to 


Michigan, and with his savings attended 
the University of Michigan for about a 
year. This was enough of “higher edu- 
cation” for him, so he sold his text-books 
and went to work on the Detroit Journal 
at the munificent salary of six dollars a 
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A MINING TOWN IN THE MESABA RANGE. TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO THERE WAS NOT A HOUSE 
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week. Newspaper work was all right 
until Buffalo Bill came along. Tomlin- 
son joined the show, rode a bucking 
broncho for a year, then “developed” a 
voice and cast his fortunes with the Ma- 
pleson Opera Company. In 1889 he went 
to New York as a reporter on the Sun, 
returned the following year to become 
night editor of the Detroit Tribune, and 
in 1893 moved to Duluth. 

The lakes began to hold a peculiar 
fascination for him. He went into the 
vessel brokerage business, mostly on his 
nerve; but nerve made him money, and 
his capital began to grow. How fast it 
has grown during the past dozen years 
one must judge by his ships and his in- 
come. He is now building a million- 
dollar drydock at Duluth. He is presi- 
dent of five steamship companies, vice- 
president of another, secretary to three 
more, and a director in the American 
Exchange Bank, of Duluth, and the 
Cananea Central Copper Company. He 


has developed from a typical adventurer 
of fortune into one of the great men of 
the lakes. His romantic career is de- 
scribed here because it is illustrative of 
the fact that brain and brawn, not “‘pull’’ 
and money, have made the vikings and 
iron barons of the inland seas. No mil- 
lionaires’ sons here, living on their fa- 
thers’ prestige—no blue-blooded drones 
in these regions of the five little seas, 
where only red blood counts! 

When the first ships of the season 
come up from the south in April or May, 
nearly a million and a half tons of ore 
are awaiting them in the docks of the 
ore-shipping ports. There are twenty- 
six of these ore docks, one of which, at 
Duluth, has a storage capacity of ninety- 
six thousand tons. From a distance these 
docks look like great trestles, from fifty 
to one hundred feet above the water, 
some of them running for nearly half a 
mile out into the lake. Out upon these 
docks run the cars from the mines. From 
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CAPTAIN JOSEPH SELLWOOD 


One of the oldest and greatest of the iron barons 





F. W. GILCHRIST 
One of the best known lumbermen on the Lakes 





these cars the ore is dropped into huge 
pockets, and from which run downward 
long chutes, or spouts. A ten-thousand- 
ton carrier runs alongside. Her hatches 
are opened. Into each hatch runs a chute. 
The chute “doors” are opened, and with 
a dull, rumbling, rushing sound the ore 
pours down by force of gravity from 
the huge pockets above. At dock No. 
4, Duluth, nine thousand two hundred 
and seventy-seven tons were put aboard 
the steamer £. J. Earling in seventy 
minutes, being at the rate of seven thou- 
sand nine hundred and eighty-eight tons 
an hour. The rapidity with which lake 
transportation is carried on is shown in 
the fact that upon this occasion the 
Earling was in port only two hours and 
fifteen minutes before she began her 
thousand-mile return trip eastward. 

And now comes the last important 
phase. One viewing the continuous ac- 
tivity at the mines, the building up of 
cities on the ranges, and the tremendous 
interests represented in the great ship- 
ping ports may forget that this is but one 
end of the gigantic industry which 
shows the United States the steel maker 
for the world. At the other end of the 
fresh-water highways is seen the other 
half of the picture. Down into Erie come 
the ships from the north. A few of them 
go to Chicago, but only a few. Out of a 
total movement of thirty-seven million 
tons in 1906 thirty-two million tons were 
received at Lake Erie ports. There are 
eleven of these ‘‘receiving ports’—To- 
ledo, Sandusky, Huron, Lorain, Cleve- 
land, Fairport, Ashtabula, Conneaut, 
Erie, Buffalo and Tonawanda. 

Between these cities there is a constant 
battle for prestige. Now one leads in 
tonnage received, now another. At the 
present time the bitterest rivalry exists 
between Cleveland, Ashtabula and Con- 
neaut, the three greatest ore ports in the 
world. In t1g01 Ashtabula led. In 
1902 Cleveland bore away the “pen- 
nant,” with Ashtabula and Conneaut 
second and third. Cleveland was still 


























ahead in 1903, but in 1994 Conneaut 
became the greatest ore-receiving port in 
the world. In 1905 Ashtabula had again 
won the ascendancy, and in 1906 she 
maintained her prestige, receiving in 
that year six million eight hundred and 
thirty-three thousand three hundred and 
fifty-two tons; Cleveland was second 
and Conneaut third. Lorain, Fairport, 
Ashtabula, Conneaut and Erie practical- 
ly exist because of the ore which comes 
down from the northern mines. Seven 
million dollars are now being expended 
in the improvement of Ashtabula har- 
bor by the Lake Shore and Pennsylvania 
railroad companies, and the capacity of 
the harbor has been doubled since 1905. 
With the improvement of that harbor 
Conneaut’s greatest advantage will be 
gone, for until a comparatively recent 
date nearly all of the largest vessels went 
to that port. The tremendous activity 
in Ashtabula must be seen to be fully 
appreciated. In one day lately almost four 
thousand ore and coal cars were moved 
between that port and Youngstown. 

At this end of the great ore industry 
the wonderful mechanism for the han- 
dling of cargoes is even more astonish- 
ing than that of the North Land. The 
ore carrier is run under a huge unload- 
ing machine which thrusts steel arms 
down into the score or more hatches of 
the vessel, and without the assistance of 
human hands the cargo is emptied so 
quickly that the uninitiated observer 
stands mute with astonishment. How 
quickly this work is done is shown in 
the record of the George W. Perkins, 
which discharged ten thousand three 
hundred and forty-six tons at Conneaut 
in four hours and ten minutes. 

Once more, after this unloading, the 
steel monster of the lakes is all but ready 
for her long journey into the north. 
Within a few hours she is reloaded, with 
a few sonorous blasts of her whistle she 
bids a last adieu, and again she is off on 
the long trail that leads to’ the “ugly 
wealth” in the ore ranges of Superior. 


J. O. CURWOOD 





Haynes, 
Detroit 


WILLIAM LIVINGSTONE 


President of the Lake Carriers’ Association 


Dworshak, 
Duluth 





G. ASHLEY TOMLINSON 


Who rose from a typical adventurer of fortune to be one of the 
largest individual ship-owners on the Lakes 
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“DO YOU BELIEVE IT?” INQUIRED HOPKINS, AFTER A SPACE. “SURE,” REPLIED RILEY 























FOR THE GLORY OF MONSIGNOR 


A RILEY AND HOPKINS STORY 


By JOHN T. McINTYRE 


Author of “And Afar From Elsinore” 


BARB of sunlight entered at a tall, 

stained-glass window; Riley fol- 
lowed its multi-colored track across the 
church ceiling to the center, where a 
mighty, flame-ringed Michael drove a 
chain-bound Lucifer before him with a 
sword of fire. Then the light glanced 
along the bronze chain which held pend- 
ant the ruby lamp that burned always 
before the high altar. 

Link by link the boy’s eyes followed 
it downward. As they reached the little 
lamp an odd fancy came to him, and he 
smiled. It were as though the warm- 
colored rays had centered themselves 
upon the eager young face of monsi- 
gnor. Riley leaned toward Hopkins, 
who sat in the pew by his side, and whis- 
pered: 

“He looks fine, don’t he?” 

“Great,” answered Hopkins, unquali- 
fiedly. 

Father Augustine, glittering and so- 
norous, intoned the mass; the deacons 
who assisted him wore shining vest- 
ments. The altar rail and the space 
within were thronged with acolytes in 
crimson and gold; pungent incense 
rolled upward with the solemn sounding 
Latin; the burnished altar vessels, sway- 
ing censers and tall candlesticks gleamed 
in the arching lights. 

For this was the “last” mass—the 
service of panoply and color, of organ 
peals and solemn responses, of pomp and 
parade among those who filled the pews. 
Riley shifted a big brass-clasped prayer 
book uncomfortably; the splendor op- 
pressed him, and a pucker of discontent 


appeared among the splay of freckles 
across his nose. 

“Were you ever at a Solemn high be- 
fore?” he inquired lowly. 

“No,” answered Hopkins, 
don’t like them much, do you?” 

“Not very,” said Riley. 

But when monsignor arose their in- 
terest increased ; for monsignor, through 
a portrait of him that hung in the fourth 
class, was like an old acquaintance. 

“But he’s too young for the job,” 
Riley told his friend from behind one 
hand. “I was afraid of that, kind of.” 

As he stood for a moment in his plain 
white surplice, brought into strong relief 
against the gorgeous trappings of the 
mass, monsignor did look slim and 
youthful; and the old name flew, in 
whispers, among the people who had 
known him as a boy. 

“Jimmie Brooks!” 

It was only a breath; but the crimson 
and white clad acolytes caught it, as did 
the deacons in the shining vestments. 
When it reached Father Augustine he 
frowned his displeasure; for it was not 
at all the effect he desired. 

But monsignor smiled. An eager, 
boyish look came into his eyes, for all 
their settled sadness; and his fine, slim 
hands went out in an impulsive gesture 
of greeting. It was all very touching 
and very pretty; the congregation nod- 
ded their heads kindly to each other and 
smiled also; for they were pleased in- 
deed to see Jimmie, and right gladly 
would they listen to his talk. 

“But look at Father Augustine,” whis- 


“and I 
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pered Riley. “He ain’t in right, some- 
how.” 

The rector sat fuming in the great 
chair at the side of the altar; his face 
was red; his big chest bulged stormily. 
Decidedly it was not the effect that he 
had desired. 

“It was monsignor that should have 
arisen, not Jimmie Brooks,” he told 
Father Shannon, who sat beside him. 
“It should have been monsignor, un- 
doubtedly—the brilliant orator, the fa- 
mous seminarist, the man who won his 
present title when he was thirty, who, in 
a few weeks more, will be a bishop.” 

Father Augustine was a practical man 
and knew his people. A genial feeling 
of renewed comradery would never in- 
duce them to contribute enough to finish 
the new school building; they required 
to be awed, dazzled, swept off their feet. 
That was why he had asked the brilliant 
ecclesiastic to visit St. Michael’s in the 
first place. He had never dreamed that 
Jimmie Brooks would be so remembered. 

The new schoolhouse had been well 
planned, but badly financed; as a scho- 
lastic establishment it was meant to dis- 
tance any other in the archdiocese, but 
when scarcely half built the funds ran 
out, and to Father Augustine’s indignant 
astonishment the parish silently and 
steadfastly refused to come to his aid. 
The thing was disgraceful, both to them 
and to him; it positively showed that 
they were without parochial pride, and 
the knowing fear had come that people 
were beginning to question the sound- 
ness of his own design. Deep in this 
dilemma he had called monsignor to his 
assistance from a distance where he was 
stationed. Loyal to the old school, mon- 
signor had responded. 

And his appeal was beautiful! Even 
Father Augustine admitted that. Noth- 
ing had ever been previously spoken 
within the four walls of St. Michaels 
that possessed the finish or the polish of 
this utterance. But when all was over 
and the contributions counted, it was 
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noticed with dismay that the congrega- 
tion had not thawed in any pronounced 
degree. 

But, of course, neither Hopkins nor 
Riley was aware of this; to them the oc- 
casion seemed like a triumph for mon- 
signor. 

“He can hand out the language, all 
right,” admired Riley, as he sprinkled 
himself at the stone font in the vestibule. 
“And maybe his mother won’t be glad 
when she hears about this.” 

“Let’s go around that way,” proposed 
Hopkins eagerly. “We'll be the first to 
tell her.” 

The theatrical desire to be involved in 
“situations” was always strong in Hop- 
kins; but in harmless instances like this 
Riley usually overlooked it. 

“All right,” he agreed. “Come on.” 

They made their way through the 
thronging habitues of the “late mass,” 
and along the churchyard wall. A Sun- 
day quiet was on the streets; now and 
then a belated milkman scurried along, 
or a woman was seen sweeping a side- 
walk. At length they came to a neat, 
old-fashioned house that had a porch 
and a honeysuckle, and Tessie Burke 
was surreptitiously polishing the brass 
bell knob as they entered at the swing- 
ing gate. She looked up, embarrassed. 

“Ain’t I awful to be doing this on 
Sunday?” she said. “But it’s not so 
much because I wanted to do it as be- 
cause I wanted to be out here.” 

Tess was about the same age as Riley. 
Despite her turned-up nose she was 
pretty. Her hair was wonderfully thick 
and dark, elaborately arranged and 
stuck full of combs; she was what Hop- 
kins called a ‘‘swell dresser;” also, her 
manner was peculiarly and delightfully 
grown up. 

“What do you want out here?” in- 
quired Hopkins, as he twirled his cap in 
his hands. ‘Was you waiting for some- 
body ?” 

“Yes; somebody from church,” an- 
swered Tess. “I just wish I could have 
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“HE CAN HAND OUT THE LANGUAGE, ALL RIGHT,’ ADMIRED RILEY, 
AS HE SPRINKLED HIMSELF 


gone so that I could tell Mrs. Brooks 
about it.”’ 

Riley leaned carelessly against the 
rail of the porch. 

“We was there,” stated he. 
we, Hoppy ?” 

“Sure,” corroborated the latter. “We 
went away up front, and Dr. Griffith 
give us seats in his pew when he seen us. 
It’s got cushions to kneel on, and it feels 
great!” 

Tess was delighted. 

“Oh, I’m glad you saw him,” she said. 
Both hands went up and fluttered among 
the many combs, caressingly; then she 
smoothed her frock and added: ‘‘Come 
on in; and you must tell his mother 
every single thing.” 


‘“‘Wasn’t 


The house was filled with prim, shi- 
ning, old-fashioned furniture; the walls 
were covered with heavily framed prints. 
Mrs. Brooks sat in the wheeled chair 
which all the neighborhood knew so 
well; her hands were folded patiently in 
her lap; the gentle old face and the 
smooth, white hair were lighted by a 
wandering sun ray. She smiled kindly 
as the three entered; for she loved all 
children. 

“Good morning,” said Riley. 

“Good morning,” said Hopkins. 

This was always their salutation when 
they visited Mrs. Brooks; then, as was 
the custom, they seated themselves in 
two stiffly upholstered chairs, holding 
their caps in their hands. 
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“They were at solemn high mass,” 
said Tess, eagerly. “And they heard 
monsignor !” 

A faint pink crept into the old lady’s 
cheeks, the patient hands fluttered for a 
moment, and then lay still again. 

“Did you like him?” she asked softly. 

“He was great,” announced Riley. 
“He can put it all over Father Augus- 
tine, or anybody else.” 

“And he looks just like the picture of 
him that Brother Clement’s got in the 
fourth,” said Hopkins. “I knowed him 
as soon as he came out on the altar.” 

“He spoke well, then?’ And Mrs. 
Brooks’ voice shook a little. 

Riley nodded energetically. 

“Tmmense,” stated he. ‘And as the 
people came out they were all talking 
about him—how they knowed him when 
he was a boy as big as me; and how he 
must have a fine ejj’cation to have them 
want to make him a bishop.” 

A look of joy came into the gentle old 
face. 

“Oh, I’m glad,” she said; “I’m glad. 
For my boy is to be a bishop, you know,” 
proudly. “A bishop!” 

“T seen a bishop once,” volunteered 
Hopkins. ‘But he was kind of fat, and 
didn’t look like monsignor a bit.” 

“A bishop! A bishop!” the old lady 
continued to murmur, as though to her- 
self. “My Jimmie will be a bishop.” 

“She keeps saying that all the time,” 
Tess whispered to the boys. ‘They are 
sorry they told her about it now; for if 
anything happened, and monsignor 
wasn’t made a bishop, she’d die.” 

Riley looked at the old lady soberly. 
She was so frail, so gentle, so childlike, 
that she had always been a most wonder- 
ful creature to him. And she had been 
kinder to him than almost any one else 
had been. 

“TI hope monsignor makes good,” he 
said to himself. 

Just then Mrs. Brooks’ two maiden 
sisters came in, fresh from “‘late” mass, 
full of enthusiasm and bristling with 
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adjectives; so the boys took their leave, 
accompanied by Tess, who had just run 
in to be with Mrs. Brooks while her sis- 
ters were gone. 

“T just think monsignor is grand,” 
said Tess. “He looks awful kind—just 
like his mother.” 

“And she’s kind, all right,” spoke Ri- 
ley. “For she does things for the kids 
around that no one else would even think 
of doing. But,” inquiringly, “where 
did you see monsignor?” 

“IT saw him yesterday,” answered 
Tess, “just a little while after he came. 
Sister Agnes and me was walking up 
and down in the churchyard—for she 
likes to have me walk there with her on 
Saturdays when there is no school. And 
in a little while monsignor come through 
the iron gate beside the schoolhouse. He 
had a little wreath of white roses, and 
he laid them on Anna Dawson’s grave.” 

“Did he though?” said Riley. 

“Yes; and then he knelt down and put 
his hands over his face and prayed. He 
stayed there a long, long time; and when 
he went away, Sister Agnes and me both 
saw that he had been crying.” 

“Gee!” ejaculated Hopkins, aston- 
ished. 

“Sister Agnes and me were crying, 
too,” said Tess. “We just couldn’t help 
it, for I think it’s one of the saddest and 
beautifullest things I ever heard.” 

There were big tears in her eyes as 
she spoke; and Riley watched them 
tremble upon her thick lashes with much 
interest. 

“What is?” he asked her. 

Tess looked about. There were little, 
slowly moving clumps of old people upon 
the street, who had been last to leave the 
church. But no one was near enough to 
hear. 

“Old Mrs. Brooks told me this, one 
day when we were all alone,” said Tess 
mysteriously. ‘And I never breathed a 
word about it to anybody but Sister 
Agnes and my mother. So you mustn’t 
tell any one.” 









































TESSIE 


“Sure not,” said Hopkins. 

“Well, monsignor and Anna Dawson 
were engaged; and when she died he 
just gave up everything, went into the 
seminary and was made a priest.” 

The two boys looked at each other in 
silence; the matter opened up new vistas 
of thought to them—perplexing, chaotic 
thoughts that would require time and 
much devotion. 

What more Tess said upon the subject 
was but a repetition of the above; then, 
as they had reached her home by this 
time, she smiled a good-by, felt of her 
combs, and disappeared within. The two 
continued onward. 

“I don’t remember Anna Dawson, do 
you?” spoke Hopkins, after a time. 

“No,” answered Riley; “but I heard 
about her lots of times.” 

“So did I. My father knowed her; he 
works for her father.” j 

This seemed to invite new thoughts. 


For a space there was silence; they re- 
passed the church, and both took off 
their caps. Then Riley said: 

“Old man Dawson’s a fierce old guy!” 

“Maybe he ain’t!”’ agreed Hopkins. 

Dawson! Every one knew him. He 
controlled the big leather plant which 
employed hundreds in the district—a 
squat, powerful man with a big, gray- 
covered head, a raucous voice and a face 
of granite. Anna, a quiet-eyed, gentle- 
mannered girl, had been his only child— 
his only kin; and she had been idolized 
by him. And when he lost her it was 
as though he had been struck with mad- 
ness. He permitted them to bear her 
into the church that the mass might be 
chanted over her, because he knew that 
she would have wished it so; and he con- 
sented to her being laid in the little 
churchyard because her mother was 
there. 

But he refused to be present; raging 
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in his own house, he reviled all religion, 
he hurled bitter mockery against a Prov- 
idence that permitted a world full of in- 
iquity and slew one so gentle and so 
good. His reception of Father Augus- 
tine, who came to calm him, was his- 
toric; even that stout veteran of the 
church was appalled by the mockery, the 
venom, the torrential abuse of the half- 
demented man, and was forced to re- 
treat. 

And from that time Dawson had con- 
tinued so; his rage flowed fresher with 
the passage of the years. No one visited 
him, and he lived almost alone; on the 
street he was avoided, for he always 
went by as though masked with stone; 
in the works he spoke with the voice of 
doom. 

“My father says he thinks Mr. Daw- 
son is off his nanny,” said Hopkins. 

“He’s got a lot of money, though,” 
answered Riley. “And that big factory 
must be rolling up a lot more.” 

Next day, as had been the custom for 
months when the bell in the tower struck 
three, Brother Clement unrolled a huge 
blue print and hung it over the black- 
board. Discontentedly the fourth got 
out its sheets of stiff paper and proceed- 
ed to draw outlines of the new school 
building as it would look when finished. 

Riley sharpened a pencil with a bro- 
ken-bladed knife and murmured against 
the task. 

“Don’t making pictures of that new 
schoolhouse get your nerve?” said he to 
Hopkins. 

“Brother Clement knows I can’t make 
a straight line without a ruler,” com- 
plained the latter. “And yet he goes 
and makes me keep trying. I wish they’d 
get it finished.” 

“Cheese it; he’s looking!” warned Ri- 
ley. “Get on the job.” 

The drawing hour was usually a quiet 
one; and Brother Clement, after a little, 
seated himself at a window overlooking 
the churchyard and read Marcus Aure- 
lius, muttering the sounding Latin be- 
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low his breath. He had not gone through 
more than a page or two, however, when 
Brother Thomas came in from the sec- 
ond to borrow a box of chalk. The desk 
at which Riley and Hopkins sat was on 
the extreme end, near the window; and 
with their heads bent over their work, 
the two heard: what passed. 

“You keep them on the drawing of 
the plans, I see,’ remarked Brother 
Thomas, lingering a little. 

“They’ll finish in another week,” re- 
turned Brother Clement. Then he 
smiled rather bitterly and added: ‘That 
will be a good deal sooner than the 
builders, I think.” 

Brother Thomas lowered his voice. 

“T understand that Father Augustine 
does not consider that monsignor helped 
us a particle,” said he. 

“Not a bit,” answered Brother Clem- 
ent, positively. ‘And he has hurt him- 
self a great deal.” 

Brother Thomas’ round face ex- 
pressed his astonishment. 

“Why, how does his failure to get the 
money to finish the new school building 
hurt him?” 

“Father Augustine puts it very suc- 
cinctly: A bishop is not only required 
to be a devout and learned man. He must 
have the ability to do things, the mag- 
netism to compel others. This matter is 
a good test of monsignor’s capabilities 
in that direction. Let him fail to suc- 


‘ceed upon this mission, as we might call 


it, and he’ll never be a bishop.” 

That afternoon Riley and Hopkins 
dropped out of the line of boys that 
streamed through the gate into the 
street at one side; there was a little 
doorway that opened into the church- 
yard; they passed through this and 
carefully picked their way among the 
rows of narrow graves. There was a 
secluded spot under the wall at the far 
side; they made their way to this and 
seated themselves in the shadow. 

“Do you believe it?” inquired Hop- 
kins, after a space. 









































“Sure,” replied Riley. “It sounds 
just like the truth. If he don’t raise 
the money, they’ll get his goat.” 

“It'll be fierce for his mother, won’t 
it?’ Hopkins remembered  Tessie’s 
words of the day before. 

Riley looked steadily across the green 
and white of the churchyard; the after- 
noon sun was ruddy among the boughs 
of a big tree near the far wall; a small 
sparrow perched upon the point of a 
marble shaft and whistled joyously at 
the world. 

“She said she’d die if he wasn’t made 
a bishop,” added Hopkins. 

“So she would,” said Riley. “There 
ain’t any part of it that’s worse than 
that.”’ 

“But I thought that monsignor made 
a big hit Sunday, didn’t you?” 

“Yes; but you can’t always tell.” 

Riley rubbed his thin, stockinged 
knees and meditated. He liked the looks 
of monsignor, but it was monsignor’s 
mother that worried him. It would not 
take a great deal to stop that gentle old 
heart. And her whole life was centered 
in her boy and his progress in the 
church; Riley knew that as well as any 
one, for she had talked to him of it by 
the hour as he wheeled her chair about 
under the trees in the square on pleasant 
afternoons. 

“He might get them to give up next 
Sunday,” said Hopkins, hopefully. 

But Riley shook his head. 

“Don’t you think he’ll get it at all?” 
asked Hopkins. 

“No,” said Riley; “it looks like the 
cake.” 

The little gate, at which they had 
entered, opened, and a man came in; he 
was a gray-haired, square-built man, 
with a broad, harshly lined face. He 
walked down the narrow path toward 
them with a slow, heavy step. 

“It’s old man Dawson,” spoke Hop- 
kins. 

“Gee!” said Riley. “I didn’t think 
he’d come near the church at all, did 
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you? I heard that when he comes along 
he always crosses the street.” 

“He comes to the graveyard every 
year—on Anna’s birthday,” informed 
Hopkins. “I heard me father say so.” 

“Then this must be her birthday.” 

They watched the squat, powerful 
figure approach among the yellowing 
tombs. He paused beside his daughter’s 
grave; this was but a few yards from 
where the boys sat; they heard him ut- 
ter an exclamation of astonishment, and 
saw him stare fixedly at a wreath of 
rosebuds that lay upon the smooth, 
green mound. It was as fresh, as pure 
and as white as though it had just been 
placed there. That Dawson had noted 
this fact was soon evident. He lifted his 
big head, bristling with its gray shag, 
and called to the boys. 

“Come over here, one of you.” 

They both went to him. Dawson 
looked at them in his grim way. 

“Oh,” said he to Hopkins, “I think 
I’ve seen you before. You’re Dave Hop- 
kins’ boy.” 

~“s, 
abashed. 

“My name’s Riley,” volunteered that 
personage. “Him and me sits in the 
same bench.” 

“Have you been here long?” 

“Not very,” answered Riley. “About 
a half an hour. Ain’t we, Hoppy?” 

“Since school left out,’ said Hop- 
kins, with an exactitude inspired by the 
awesome presence of Dawson. 

“Has any one else been here? Did 
you see any one leave those?” and he 
pointed to the white roses. 

“No, sir,” said Riley. 

“Why, Mr. Dawson, they must be the 
flowers that—” Hopkins had gone this 
far with eagerness when Riley jogged 
his elbow. 

“Cut it out,” advised Riley, briefly 
and lowly. Then, turning to Dawson, 
he continued: “And there are some 
more,” indicating two other wreaths, 
more or less faded. 


answered Hopkins, 


’ 
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Dawson gazed at these, a perplexed 
frown seaming his forehead. The thing 
annoyed him, as the lowering bull-like 
motion of his head indicated. And 
after a moment he turned abruptly and 
walked away. 

The two lads watched him until the 
little gate closed upon him; then Hop- 
kins looked at his chum. 

“Why didn’t you want me to tell him 
that it was monsignor?” demanded he. 

Riley narrowed his eyes and kicked 
gently at a tuft of grass at the side of 
the walk; for genius has its unexplica- 
ble inspirations. 

“He’s awful sore on_ everything 
around here,” and a wave of his hand 
took in the church, the schoolhouse 
and the graveyard; “so what’s the use 
of making it worse?” 

Hopkins noticed that Riley was 
strangely silent after this; they had 
sought the quietness of the churchyard 
wall to discuss the situation of mon- 
signor, but as the discussion was not re- 
sumed, he said: 

“Let’s beat it.” 

They took up their books and made 
their way to the street. Through the 
open door of a grocery at the corner 
above, Riley saw Tessie Burke standing 
at the counter while an aproned clerk 
weighed out.some sugar. They saluted 
her with shrill whistles; she smiled and 
came to the door. 

“You two’ve been kept in,” she ac- 
cused. 

“No, we ain't,” denied Hopkins. 
“We've been in the graveyard, talking.” 

“Oh, that just puts me in mind of 
something,” said Tess. She came closer 
to them, and with an air of great se- 
crecy, added: “What do you think? 
Monsignor puts flowers on Anna Daw- 
son’s grave every day.” 

“We seen them,” said Riley. 

“He must have thought an awful lot 
of her,” remarked Hopkins. 

“That’s what Sister Agnes was say- 
ing to Sister Magdalene this morning,” 
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said Tess. 
about it.” 

Tess now received her purchases from 
the aproned clerk, paid the check at the 
desk and walked homeward with Riley 
on one side and Hopkins on the other. 
That Riley was revolving something in 
his mind was plain; he smoothed his 
red hair, thoughtfully, and the pucker 
appeared among the freckles across his 
nose. 

“Does a girl always tell her father 
when she’s engaged?” asked he, at 
length. 

“When she ain’t got no mother, she 
does.”’ 

Again Riley was silent; then he 
asked : 

“IT wonder how old man Dawson 
liked monsignor?” 

“He thought he was fine—then. Mrs. 
Brooks told me about it ®ut, now that 
he’s in the church, Mr vson won't 
look at him or speak to 

The corrugation acro 
became more distinct. 

“Stung,” said he, briefly. 

Next day at noon the two lads stood 
at the window overlooking the church- 
yard. The fourth had not yet reas- 
sembled; the schoolroom was still; and 
they leaned their elbows upon the win- 
dow sill and gazed down at the ranks 
of green graves with their white, deeply 
inscribed stones. The slim, youthful 
figure of a priest was to be seen pacing 
among them; the edge of his cassock 
swept the grass; his head was bent and 
his hands were clasped behind him. 

“That makes four,” said Riley lowly. 
“T guess he’s going to put some of them 
white roses on her grave every day.” 

“He looks sad, kind of, don’t he?” 
said Hopkins, as monsignor disap- 
peared from view. 

“IT guess you’d be, too, if you was 
him,” stated Riley. ‘Look where he’s 
at! If he don’t pull down the price of 
the new schoolhouse, why they’ll hand 
him his.” 


“All the sisters are talking 
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Hopkins noticed his friend’s putting 
aside of any other reason for monsig- 
nor’s sadness. When Riley acted this 
way about anything, as Hopkins knew 
from long experience, there was some- 
thing afoot in that special direction. So 
he regarded the red-haired boy with in- 
terest and asked: 

“What’s doing?” 

“There ain’t nothing doing,” re- 
turned Riley. “I wish there was. If I 
could hook up something that would 
help monsignor, you’d find me on the 
job, all right.” 

“Me, too,” said Hopkins. 

It was by the merest chance in the 
world that the boys saw Dawson that 
afternoon as they were going home. 

“T’ll bet he’ll cross the street when he 
gets to the church, like he always does,” 
said Hopkins, as they turned to look 
after him. But Hopkins was wrong. 

Dawson seemed to exhale defiance. 
His grim face, his big square head, his 
bulky body was tense and quivering 
with it. And instead of crossing, he 
turned into the flagged court between 
the parish house and the church. 

“He’s going into the graveyard 
again,” said Hopkins, wonderingly. 

“To look at the roses,’ spoke Riley, 
in sudden rapture. ‘To look at the 
roses! Do you hear?” 

“Sure I hear,’ answered Hopkins, 
gazing at his friend in round-eyed sur- 
prise. ‘What about it?” 

With a gesture from the elbow, Riley 
expressed his unutterable contempt. 

“Tf I was you,” stated he, “I’d never 
come out unless somebody had me by 
the hand.” 

“Well, I can’t tell what you’re think- 
ing about,” flared Hopkins. “I ain’t no 
mind reader.” 

“Don’t you see he’s not hep to the 
roses?” demanded Riley. ‘“They’ve got 
him guessing.” 

“And he’s gone in to-day -to see if 
there’s any more,” said Hopkins with 
sudden inspiration. 
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“Now,” praised Riley, “you’re taking 
notice. That’s just what he’s doing.” 

He led the way around to the church- 
yard wall; and when they had reached 
a quiet place, he said to his chum: 

“Give me a foot.” 

In a moment Hopkins had boosted 
him up the wall. From its top he could 
see Dawson, standing with set face be- 
side his daughter’s grave. 

“He sees the new ones,” he called 
down, guardedly. 

“Does he? What’s he doing?” 

“Just a standing there. But he looks 
like anything.” 

When Dawson turned away, Riley 
slid down from the wall. 

“He’s coming back to-morrow,” said 
he positively. 

“How do you know?” 

“He just seemed that way,” replied 
Riley slowly. 

All that afternoon and evening Riley 
and Hopkins were in consultation; but 
what was said was said lowly and in 
strictest confidence. And when, upon 
the following noon, monsignor placed 
another circlet of white rosebuds upon 
the grave of Anna Dawson, both wit- 
nessed the act from the fourth’s rear 
window. 

“He comes at the same time every 
day,” said Riley. “It’s because it’s quiet 
and nobody’s around, I guess.” 

In the afternoon, Dawson kept the 
mute promise of the day before; and 
when he saw the fresh white purity of 
the rosebuds against the green of the 
grass, his lips twitched and the big 
hands, which he laid upon the head- 
stone, trembled. And when he raised 
his head he saw a small boy standing 
near at hand—a thin boy with very red 
hair and a splay of freckles across his 
nose. Dawson, however, saw him but 


vaguely, for before his vision streamed 
a host of unknown people, each of whom 
paused and placed a white circlet upon 
his daughter’s grave. He was trying to 
stir his heart to fury against them. 
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“Hello,” said Riley genially. Daw- 
son continued to silently fix him with a 
dour, questioning look. But Riley was 
not in the least abashed, and proceeded: 
“T was talking with you here the other 
day. Don’t you remember? You asked 
me about these,” indicating the rose 
wreaths. 

“And you didn’t know anything 
about them,” said Dawson. 

“T didn’t see anything,” corrected Ri- 
ley, with skilled diplomacy. “But I did 
to-day.” 

“Ah!” Dawson regarded him from 
under his thick, gray brows with in- 
creased attention. 

“And I did yesterday. It’s a man 
that puts them there. He comes every 
day, about one o’clock.” 

“Who is he?’ demanded Dawson 
harshly. 

“If you would come to-morrow you’d 
see him,” evaded Riley, with much 
neatness. ‘“He’s a man what has dark 
hair. And he ain’t so very big, and he 
ain’t so very old.” 

Father Augustine was pacing the 
courtyard, reading his beloved Shake- 
speare, when Dawson came out. The two 
had once been warm friends; but Daw- 
son passed the priest with cold eyes, his 
harsh face expressing as eloquently as 
words could have done the contempt he 
felt for creeds, churches and all who had 
to do with them. 

“Years don’t seem to change him,” 
said Father Augustine, shaking his 
head. ‘He is as hard as rock, and as 
unbending,” 

Riley came out a few minutes later, 
and Hopkins was awaiting him at the 
gate. 

“T pulled it on him,” said the red- 
haired boy, in answer to a questioning 
look from his friend. ‘‘He’s awful mad; 
but it’s all right. We can try and fix 
the rest of it to-night.” 

Noon next day found Riley loitering 
about inside the churchyard gate. Away 
off under the cool shadow of the wall 
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was Anna Dawson’s grave; flowering 
plants and marble shafts intervened, but 
the boy could easily make out the form 
of monsignor standing beside it in an at- 
titude of prayer. 

“Now’s the time for the old man,” 
murmured Riley anxiously. “If he 
don’t come soon, everything’ll be 
spoiled.” 

But his anxiety was not to endure; 
for in a few sec- 
onds Dawson 
came in. He 
looked dour and 
grim-mouthed, 
and he walked 
with a heavy 
tread. Riley was 
instantly at his 
side, and point- 
ing across the 
churchyard. 

‘*There he is,’’ 
said he eagerly. 
‘‘He’s over there 
now.’’ 

Though the 
passage of years 
had not softened 
the old man’s 
heart, they had 
dimmed his vi- 
sion; he could 
not make out the 
figure of monsig- 
nor which was so 
plain to the boy; 
so he set off down 
the walk toward 
it. 

“Fine!” breathed Riley, exultantly. 
“I knowed he’d do that.” Then he 
turned, poked his head through the gate 
and signaled frantically to some one 
invisible. 

Dawson had covered two-thirds of 
the distance down the walk when his 
eyes made out the black cassock which 
monsignor wore. The sight halted him 
like a blow. That was enough! He did 
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not stop for any further investigation, 
but whirled about, and with his big 
head lowered and his lips muttering his 
rage, he retraced his steps. Near the 
gate the main walk crossed the one 
which he was traversing; just as he 
reached the intersection a wheeled chair 
suddenly swung out in front of him. It 
contained a white-haired, gentle-faced 
old lady, and two boys were laboring 
behind it. 

‘‘Why, Mr. 
Dawson,”’ said 
the old lady. 

‘*Mrs. Brooks?’ 
said he, and took 
off his hat. 

The sweet old 
face was radiant 
with smiles as she 
wenton: ‘‘Why, 
it has actually 
been years since 
Isaw you. And 
to think of meet- 
ing you here.’’ 

Dawson took 
the slim, white 
hand, held so 
eagerly out to 
him, his stern 
eyes grew softer 
and the grim lines 
about his mouth 
relaxed. Riley 
noted this, and 
winked ecstatical- 
ly at Hopkins, 
who stood with 
pursed-up lips 
and plainly expectant eyes. 

“It looks swell from where I am,” 
whispered he. ‘But be ready to give it 
a shove whenever it needs it.” 

“I’m glad to see you,” said the old 
man. “You are not often out.” 

“No; and I shouldn’t have been to- 
day if it had not been for the boys. They 
all but begged me last night, and I 
could not resist them,” smiling over 
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her shoulder. “They are such good 
boys.” 

The twain behind the chair endeav- 
ored to look as virtuous as possible. 

“Gee,” whispered Hopkins, “I don’t 
think she’d ever get on to anything, do 
you?” 

“Sure not,” said Riley, in the same 
low tone. “She believes people when 
they tell her things.” 

“But I’m glad to come,” said the old 
lady, in her innocence of heart. “It 
pleases them; and then the day is so 
fine and the churchyard so green and 
so peaceful.” 

The noonday sun threw the shadow 
of the church tower, squat and dis- 
torted, across the tombs. Dawson looked 
about and nodded his head. 

“And before I leave I’m going to 
visit your dear girl’s grave,” continued 
Mrs. Brooks, gently. ‘I have not been 
here since she was laid beside her 
mother.” 

The watchful Riley saw Dawson’s 
face twitch suddenly ; then the big, gray 
head turned away. 

“And I want to see the rosebuds, the 
white rosebuds,” said the old lady; 
“Jimmie has put them upon her grave 
every day since his return.” 

Dawson’s gaze went quickly to the 
distant mound under the wall; the 
black figure still bent above it; he could 
make it out but dimly, but the lines 
about his mouth began to tighten once 
more. 

“Jimmie?” repeated he. 

“That’s him,” said Riley, pointing; 
“the one I told you about.” 

“Oh, is he here?” cried the old lady, 
her gentle old face lighting up like a 
child’s. “I am glad to hear that. He is 
a monsignor now,” eagerly. “Did you 


know it? And he’ll soon be a bishop.” 
The old man’s grim laugh mocked 
the sonorous titles. 
“Ah,” said he; “no doubt they’ve 
made history in the church since I lost 
interest in it. 


I thought your son a fine 
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lad, once; I did not suspect such a lack 
of character in him.” 

The kind old eyes filled with tears 
and her hands caught at his sleeve. 

“Please! please!” she cried. 

He looked down at her and said 
gently: 

“T would not hurt you for the world! 
But you must have heard what my opin- 
ions are. I have made no concealment 
of them.” 

“But you must not think ill of Jim- 
mie,” she said. “You above every one 
else! I know what you think. In your 
mind a young priest is weak; he shirks 
the struggle of life! But it is not so! 
Least of all, it was not so with my poor 
boy. After Anna died, life held noth- 
ing more for him. His love was dead; 
and he gave his life to God!” 

Dawson stood for a moment in si- 
lence; then he drew in a great breath, 
and his big, thick-fingered hand patted 
the ones upon his sleeve, uncouthly. 

“No, no!” said he. “Did he love my 
girl so?” 

Then he looked again toward the dis- 
tant grave; monsignor had left it and 
was walking away along the wall, his 
head bent, his eyes unseeing. There 
was something fine and high in the pose 
of his slender, cassocked figure that 
caused his mother to say proudly: 

“Yes, he will be a bishop! Any one 
can see that he will be a bishop.” 

Dawson watched monsignor until he 
passed from sight at the far end of the 
churchyard; then he said to the mother, 
quietly : 

“T ask your pardon; and I ask his.” 

He had reached the little gate when 
he felt some one tug at his coat. Look- 
ing around he saw Riley; and Riley 
gave a side nod of his head toward the 
spot where the old lady still sat in her 
wheeled chair. 

“She wants him to be a bishop,” said 
he calmly. 

“T can see that she does,” answered 
the old man. 





























“But he won’t be,” continued Riley. 
“Not for a minute. And I don’t think 
she’ll stand him being turned down. 
She’s awful old, and she ain’t so very 
strong.” 

Dawson looked at the boy musingly 
for a moment from under his thick, 
gray brows. He saw the ancient and 
crafty soul peering out at Riley’s eyes, 
and his own glinted at the discovery. 

“I’m late; but if you’ve got anything 
to tell me,” said he, “you can walk along 
with me to the cars.” 

The time between the termination of 
that walk and Sunday morning was the 
longest period that either Riley or Hop- 
kins ever experienced. And again they 
sat among the well-dressed ones at the 
mass of chants, incense and organ peals. 

“Didn’t he even hint, kind of, that 
he was going to reach monsignor a bun- 
dle?” whispered Hopkins. 

“How many times do you want to be 
told, no?’ demanded Riley. ‘He didn’t 
say nothing but ‘good-by’.” 

When monsignor came upon the altar 
he did not smile as he had upon the 
Sunday before; the sadness that was al- 
ways present in his eyes seemed to have 
grown deeper. 

“There’s nothing to 
Hopkins. 

“Play the game,” said Riley. 
don’t quit till the last man’s out.” 
Monsignor spoke of many 


it,’ breathed 
“We 


holy 
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things; his voice was as appealing, as 
strong and as beautiful as ever; and 
the brilliant word pictures that he threw 
before the people’s eyes fascinated and 
awed them. When he had finished and 
was about to leave the altar, he contin- 
ued quietly : 

“T had intended to-day to make a 
second appeal for funds with which to 
finish the new school. But there is no 
need of it now.” 

The big, brass-clasped prayer book 
fell noisily to the floor; a dozen faces 
turned severely toward Riley; but he 
did not even see them. 

“A sum sufficient to meet everything 
has been donated,” continued monsignor 
in the same quiet tone. “The only con- 
dition attached to the gift is that the 
giver remain unknown.” 

As the people streamed out at the 
wide doorway and down the broad stone 
steps, Riley and Hopkins leaned against 
the green box of a shade tree upon the 
opposite side of the street and watched 
them. 

“They’re all talking it over, and 
they’re all feeling good,” spoke Hop- 
kins, in a dissatisfied sort of way. “But 
there ain’t none of ’em knows about Mr. 
Dawson, or about us.” 

“What do we care?” answered Riley. 
“We know, and it makes us feel kind of 
chummy with everybody. So what more 
do you want?” 








THE MARCH 


By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


I, who was very weary, turn again 
To face the journey of the winding day, 
To take my place amid the march of men 
And be as brave as they. 


To toil—to dare—to battle—to rejoice 
Until again night yields us resting place ; 

And yet I have not heard my captain’s voice 
Nor ever seen his face. 


Nor do I know wherefore we strive or when 
The strife shall end. I only know each day 
I take my place amid the march of men 
And listen—and obey. 


YOURS IN CONFIDENCE 
By JANE CLIFFORD 


SEEING MR. IRVING AT ATLANTA 


A Mrs. Jarrod Dowe Story 


““C*ALLIE Potts! Kate! do help little 
Bettie! She is tryin’ to unpack her 
trunk all by herself. Of course, I know, 
Kate, you’re waitin’ to hear all abaout 
our trip, and it was interesting—wasn’t 
it, Sallie Potts? I am goin’ to tell you 
everything. I never forgot you one mo- 
ment—did I, Sallie Potts’—Every time 
anything happened I always said ‘Sallie 
Potts, you see that, Sallie Potts, remem- 
ber to tell Kate,’—didn’t I, Sallie 
Potts ?” 
Sallie Potts assented silently as she 
lifted the tray out of her sister’s trunk. 
“Oh, mother, here comes Miss Tillie 
Carter !—” wailed a voice from the front 
window, to which Kate had quietly 
drifted when the labor of unpacking be- 
gan to absorb the energy she had hoped 
to see expended in telling of the recent 
journey. 


Mrs. Jarrod Dowe raised herself from 
her bending position. 

“Kate, my child, go right down and 
tell Miss Carter I’ll be there in a mo- 
ment. I must say Tillie Carter’s curi- 
osity does get the better of her courtesy. 
She might know I wouldn’t be expectin’ 
company before ten o’clock. With her 
livin’ next door, though, I might as well 
expect it—I knew she would come the 
moment she saw the trunks arrive. One 
thing I will say for Tillie Carter, she 
does wait until the trunks come. It’s 
hardly to her credit, though, for I do 
believe she waits because she wants to 
be sure to see what you bring home. She 
certainly is curious. Now Sallie Potts, 
you tell Kate all abaout what a beautiful 
city Atlanta is, and abaout Mr. Irving’s 
actin’ and how fine the hotel was, but 
don’t gossip. My beautiful daughters 
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must never indulge in idle talk abaout 
people. Of course, Kate,” (seeing the 
disappointment in Kate’s eyes) “there 
ah things I will tell you—but I am dis- 
creet, and your younger sisters ah too 
young to know how much it is discreet 
to tell. I certainly do wish Tillie Carter 
had waited an hour at least.” 

Mrs. Jarrod Dowe sighed as she left 
her three daughters demurely unpack- 
ing. Another moment and she was 
greeting with effusion her visitor, a 
small colorless woman of any age, and 
no type in particular. Miss Carter was 
one of those who have reached the time 
when they have ceased to struggle, ex- 
cept with the affairs of others. In atten- 
tion to these her interest was so keen that 
she seemed to renew her youth in her 
enthusiasm of their pursuit. Her face 
lighted up when she saw Mrs. Jared 
Dowe enter the cool, darkish room, and 
as the two shook hands a glance of warm 
anticipation passed between them. 

“Well, it certainly is good, Tillie, to 
get back home again, and to be able to 
tell you all abaout it. I was sayin’ to 
Sallie Potts this mornin’ that nobody 
ever understands things like Tillie Car- 
ter.” Mrs. Jarrod Dowe, now seated by 
her friend on the sofa, drew a long 
breath before continuing. 

“And then, bein’ careful, like me, I 
can unburden my heart to you, Tillie, 
without restraint, and I certainly have 
a lot to unburden to-day. Oh, Tillie, 
would you believe it!—There in the ho- 
tel at Atlanta, the very first person I 
saw was that Mrs. Clinton, and the next 
was Olive Wilson! Right there in the 
same hotel with us! Their room was on 
the other side, but the view from the 
end of their hall was so much better than 
ours, that I had to pass their do’ right 
often just to get the view.” 

Mrs. Jarrod Dowe’s eyes became wide 
and full of meaning, and Miss Carter’s 
echoed their expression. Both drew a 
little nearer together, and the narrator 
lowered her voice. 
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“The other night, what do you think! 
—after we came home from the theater, 
I was walkin’ past, and, do you know, 
Tillie !—the do’ to their room was open! 
Of course, I knew it must have been a 
mistake, and if you could have seen that 
room, Tillie, you would have known that 
it was too. Being a friend of theirs, and 
interested, and you know how interested 
I am in my friends, I felt it was my duty 
to close the do’, but I did just look in 
first, and it seemed to me to be mighty 
unkind to leave those papers and letters 
blowin’ all around. You see, the window 
was open, too!—You know, Tillie, of 
course, I wouldn’t look even at the ad- 
dress on an envelope, but just picking 
them up, I couldn’t help seein’ that they 
were all from men/—And then, Tillie, 
there was a tin-box full of mo’ letters 
and papers !—Now what a young woman 
could want with a tin box to hold her 
letters, I cayn’t imagine, and, as you 
don’t get letters from men, you cayn’t 
either, but, of course, I didn’t find out, 
because you know I am too honorable to 
read any one’s letters, and then it was so 
late I didn’t know when they might be 
comin’ in.” 

Mrs. Jarrod Dowe paused and Miss 
Carter nodded appreciatively. 

“The bathroom do’ was open, too, and 
if they had done nothin’ but take baths 
ever since they come, they couldn’t have 
used mo’ towels! I was certainly 
shocked, Tillie, by their extravagance. 
—And that room! Such a lot of trunks 
and boxes!—The closet was full of 
dresses, that do’ was open, too—(of 
course, I would never open even a closet 
do’, Tillie, you know that!)—and there 
were mo’ dresses in a heap on the bed! 
And the shoes!—You should have seen 
the shoes and the slippers !—There were 
so many it looked like they were walk- 
in’ all around the room!—And then— 
promise never to tell this to anybody, 
Tillie?” 

Miss Carter leaned forward expect- 
antly as Mrs. Jarrod Dowe paused to 
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give full effect to her distress, then re- 
sumed : 

“But, Tillie, it’s no wonder those 
young women look well when they go 
out!—I never saw so many cosmetics 
and things on a bureau in my life, little 
jars and bottles and boxes of things! It 
certainly was a revelation to me, and 
here I am, still usin’ that red cloth rose 
my beautiful mother gave me before I 
was ‘married!—My! but times ah 
changed! But, my land, Tillie! I must 
tell you the most curious part of all. 
You know, Tillie, the reason we went to 
Atlanta was to see Mr. Irving. Well, 
lookin’ forward to that as we did, and 
payin’ five dollars for our tickets, natu- 
rally when the evening did come we 
went early, and when you go early and 
pay five dollars for your seat, you don’t 
like to have your attention taken from 
the show, you know that as well as I do, 
Tillie. And now just listen to what hap- 
pened to us. Right in front were two 
empty seats, and one to their right oc- 
cupied by a nice-lookin’, elderly gentle- 
man. He was sittin’ on the aisle. Our 
seats were on the side, near the boxes, 
you know. Just after the curtain went 
up we heard rustlin’ and whisperin’, and, 
of course, it wasn’t hard to know who 
was comin’. Olive Wilson could never 
even come into a theater like anybody 
else, you know that, Tillie! The elderly 
gentleman got up. Mrs. Clinton went 
past him and took her seat, but there 
stood Olive Wilson close to the usher in 
the aisle, and she didn’t come to sit 
down at all. The elderly gentleman 
looked at her and she didn’t move, so he 
took his seat. And all this time Mr. 
Irving was on the stage and we missin’ 
so much, but you know, Tillie, I couldn’t 
leave Olive Wilson standin’ there with 
that strange man and not know what it 
was abaout, not even for Mr. Irving!— 
In a moment Mrs. Clinton got up, dis- 
turbin’ that  nice-lookin’ gentleman 


again, and went out in the aisle and 
‘What is it, Olive?’ and Olive 


said: 
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said: ‘I’m hooked.’ And then Mrs. 
Clinton said: ‘Why don’t you go out 
into the light?’ and then Olive said: ‘I 
cayn’t this way.’ Well, I looked at the 
man she said she was hooked to, and he 
certainly was handsome. You know, Til- 
lie, Olive Wilson wouldn’t get hooked 
to a homely man, not even accidentally. 
Well! after our losin’ at least ten min- 
utes of Mr. Irving, she got herself un- 
hooked (that is, if she ever was hooked) 
and then that elderly gentleman had to 
get up again, and then she took her seat. 
I leaned over and looked, and there was 
a long hole in the lace collar of her coat, 
but, of course, that might have been 
there all the time! And then, Tillie, that 
nice-looking man, an elderly man, too, 
leaned over, and said something to 
Olive. Of course, I couldn’t hear it all, 
and, not knowing he was goin’ to address 
her, I was lookin’ at the stage, but when 
a strange man addresses a lady he never 
saw before, even if he is a nice-looking, 
elderly gentleman, you never can tell 
what he might say. But I did lean over 
just in time (having dropped my pro- 
gram) to hear Olive Wilson whisper to 
Mrs. Clinton: ‘He thought I was 
grieved to part with my friend, and of- 
fered me his seat,’ and they both gig- 
gled, and that certainly was undignified. 
Now, Tillie, you know that even the 
kindest people in the world (and no one 
could be kinder than we are, Tillie) 
would have’to say that, considerin’ 
everything, that remark was flippant 
and their manner most unbecomin’. 
One thing I must give Olive Wilson 
credit for, and believe me, Tillie, I 
wouldn’t give her credit for it if I was 
not sure, you know that, Tillie, but I 
do know that whatever it was that that 
nice-looking, elderly gentleman said to 
her, of course there’s no tellin’ what it 
was, I don’t know, and I wouldn’t like 
to say—but whatever it was, Olive Wil- 
son did have the grace to decline. I cer- 
tainly will give Olive Wilson credit for 
that, Tillie, I certainly will.” 
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THE PIXY PEOPLE 
By James Whitcomb Riley 


Ho! sang the King of them, And Hey! sang the Queen of them, 
And Hey! sang the Queen; And Ho! sang the King— 

And round and round the ring of them And all that I had seen of them 
Went dancing o’er the green; —Wasn’t anything! 








INLAND WATERWAYS 


By HERBERT QUICK 


Author of “The Broken Lance,’’ “ Hoke Smith of Georgia,” etc. 


II. BRINGING THE SEA TO THE FARMS 


HOW THE EASTERN THIRD OF NORTH AMERICA SHOULD BE SLICED OFF, AND A NEW 
SEABOARD BE MADE, THREE THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED MILES LONG, 
FROM THE GULE OF MEXICO TO THE GULF OF SAINT LAWRENCE 


e HE opening of the Ottawa Navi- 

gation,” says a publication issued 
to promote the Georgian Bay Ship Ca- 
nal, discussed in a former article, “as a 
through waterway, is not only a com- 
mercial necessity, but a measure of na- 
tional and imperial importance. Of mil- 
itary importance, as the only possible 
waterway between the Great Lakes and 
the Atlantic entirely within Canadian 
territory.” That twenty-one feet of wa- 


ter through this channel means much of 
prejudice to us in a military way, any 


one can see. That it imperils all our 
foreign-bound and much of our domes- 
tic trade on the lakes, where most of our 
merchant marine is to be found, ordi- 
nary common-sense must make plain, 
leaving out of account the deliberate ut- 
terances to the same effect of statesmen 
and publicists on both sides of the line. 
That the Erie Canal deepened to no 
more than fourteen feet can help the 
commercial situation much is more than 
doubtful; and it will do no good what- 
ever from a naval viewpoint. The ap- 
peal of some project which will bring 
really deep-draft communication from 
salt water to the lakes through our own 
territory is one addressed not only to 
our commercial and industrial needs, but 
to considerations of patriotism and na- 
tional honor which should raise us above 
all questions of mere profit. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, nothing could show 


better prospects in the way of plain, bald 
money-making. ‘The sheeted specter 
of naval operations on the lakes” may be 
effectually exorcised, our commercial 
equality there may be maintained, and 
the operation made to yield profits. 

The country is humming with agita- 
tion for waterways. In part this is ow- 
ing to a conviction that the rest of the 
world is stealing an industrial march 
upon us in adopting this cheap trans- 
portation agency ; but chiefly, I think, it 
comes from the collapse of the railways 
under the tremendous traffic of the past 
three years. Not for eighty years have 
Americans thought so much of the im- 
provement of rivers and the digging of 
canals. We are about to begin building, 
and we shall not stop until we have du- 
plicated our railway system with a sys- 
tem of waterways. The railways have 
been built with no comprehensive plan— 
with no plan at all. No people can af- 
ford to make waterways in any such 
rule-of-thumb, haphazard way. We 
must have a comprehensive plan. It 
must be continental in scope. It must 
make the best possible use of natu- 
ral waterways, and therefore will over- 
pass national lines, ignore artificial 
trammels, and regard North America as 
a unit. The time must come “while wa- 
ter runs” when some of the things I have 
been obliged to say as to the control of 
the lakes will have become happily ob- 
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solete. It will come all the sooner if we 
keep up our end of the work, and set the 
pace. Is there any natural and dominat- 
ing artery in the drainage of the conti- 
nent, the magnitude and extent of which 
marks it as the inevitable center of any 
system we may adopt? The answer of 
every man with the map of the conti- 
nent in his mind is that there is such a 
waterway, and that it is the Mississippi 
River. 

The swirl of the Father of Waters 
sends up in its roar our true national an- 
them. This mighty valley is nature’s 
own act of union for the people dwelling 
in it. The sweep of the great river’s 
watery arms is wonderful. President 
Roosevelt, in his Memphis speech, re- 
ferred to its twelve to fifteen thousand 
miles of navigable channel, adding, “and 
conditions are so favorable that it will 
be easy to increase this to almost any re- 
quired degree by canalization.” The 
extent to which the Mississippi Valley 
is the United States speaks out in the 
description of its boundaries. Its Red 
River arm skirts all north Texas, and 
penetrates New Mexico. Colorado and 
Wyoming are reached from it by the 
Arkansas and the branches of the Mis- 
souri, while Montana, away up to Hel- 
ena and Virginia City, is a child of Mis- 
sissippi- Missouri navigation. North Da- 
kota marks the contact of Mississippi 
drainage with that of the Saskatchewan, 
and through the Mouse River hints at 
the annexation of the Canadian water- 
ways. system to that of the Mississippi; 
while through the Red River of the 
North and the Minnesota, boats may 
sometimes pass without a canal from St. 
Paul to Winnipeg, and thence through 
many watery ways into the wheat-fields. 
Minnesota and Michigan, Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Ohio are scored with easy pas- 
sages for canals from the basin of the 
Great Lakes to the Mississippi Valley; 
all of them but Michigan are pierced 
by fine affluents of the great river; and 
as for Michigan, her ships now go to 
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Joliet, a Mississippi Valley port. The 
Chautauqua Lake district in New York 
is in the Mississippi basin, and Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia send down the 
Ohio more Mississippi River traffic than 
any other states. Old Virginia sits with 
one foot on the Atlantic at Newport 
News, the other on Mississippi waters 
in the Clinch. Georgia pours out her his- 
toric Chickamauga into the Tennessee 
which misses her northwestern tip by 
scarcely more than a stone’s throw, and 
sweeps nobly west across all Alabama— 
a great avenue of the commerce of the 
future, in which Georgia must share. 

All the states within this splendid 
circle are scored and gridironed by thou- 
sands and thousands of miles of water- 
ways actually or, potentially navigable; 
and of the forty-six states, only sixteen 
are to be left out of the Mississippi’s ros- 
ter. We need not think of sectionalism 
in speaking of the Mississippi. It is the 
nation’s great asset in inland navigation. 
It must be the keystone of the arch of our 
waterways system, the backbone which 
must uphold our perfected transporta- 
tion plan, the aorta of our ideal traffic- 
circulation. 

One looking at its majestic current in 
normal volume would wonder at the fact 
that anything needs to be done for its 
improvement. Yet the great stream is 
prone to spend its wealth of waters in 
orgies, and between them pass periods 
of pitiful poverty. There is plenty of 
water for the year round—if it flowed 
uniformly. It tears a great channel for 
itself at its terrific flood-tide, and wan- 
ders about in it, dwarfed to puny shal- 
lows at low water, like a diminished giant 
in his Goliath’s clothes. It is a sea in 
March or April or June, and in August 
one may wade it contemptuously. 

Then there are reaches where the 
slope is so steep that its very rapidity 
pulls the current down to shallowness. 
At such places its energy is so great that 
it digs into the earth, throws up bars, 
and splits itself into numerous channels, 
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all too small for profitable navigation. 
It is not until it gets down to its “hy- 
draulic level,” as the engineers call it, 
at the mouth of the Red, that it moves 
along tamely, keeps to its channel, and 
is deep enough for ocean-going ships. 
All this pother about maintaining a deep 
channel in the Mississippi comes, not 
from any lack of water, but from waste 
of water, from steep slopes, from too 
great swiftness of current, and from the 

resulting necessities of domesticating 
‘ and taming the wild, wasteful, almost 
incorrigible stream, keeping it within its 
banks, confining it to one channel, and 
perhaps raising it to arbitrary levels and 
taking out the slope, with locks and 
dams. 

At times and in places the upper river, 
from St. Paul to St. Louis, naturally 
goes almost dry. The original design 
of the government engineers was to im- 
prove it so as to afford four. and one- 
half feet at low water. After twenty- 
eight years the maximum draft availa- 


ble for six hundred and fifty-eight miles 
under consideration is just four and one- 
half feet, at ordinary low water, or an 
extreme low stage of three feet. The 
people of the Upper Mississippi Asso- 
ciation have scarcely dared to ask for 
more than six feet at low water; and the 
canal at the Des Moines Rapids, near 
Keokuk, is only five feet deep—rather 
meager figures for the run-off of a con- 
tinent. 

Below the mouth of the Missouri the 
river rushes down a very objectionable 
slope, and originally was diffused 
through so many channels, and was 
pulled out so thin by its rapidity, that 
even after the accession of the Big 
Muddy it had in many places a natural 
depth of only three and one-half to four 
feet at low water. A good deal of work 
has been done here in the way of con- 
fining it to the narrower way of a single 
channel, contracting this one path as 
much as possible, dredging the shallows, 
and the like; but the whole result of the 
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present plans for this part of the stream 
is to get a minimum depth “at standard 
low water’—quite different from ex- 
treme low water—of six feet only from 
the mouth of the Missouri to St. Louis, 
and eight feet thence to the mouth of 
the Ohio. And the utmost that present 
plans of the engineers contemplate for 
the reach from Cairo to the Gulf is a 
channel two hundred and fifty feet wide 
and nine feet deep at all stages of the 
stream. 

No wonder that the old river man is 
saddened when he remembers the teem- 
ing commerce of the past, and looks at 
its shrunken remnants now. All over 
the world the waterways have been 
deepened, until it is a recognized condi- 
tion of the business that vessels which 
can not carry a train-load can not suc- 
cessfully compete with trains. And yet, 
the means by which almost any required 
depth of water may be had the whole 
length of the Mississippi have been 
worked out. The Upper Mississippi en- 


gineers report that the results of their 


work demonstrate that with “liberal ap- 
propriations the low-water channel be- 
tween St. Paul and the Missouri River 
can be made sufficiently deep, available 
and permanent to satisfy the demands 
of commerce.” And when I asked one 
of the greatest engineers in the service 
of the United States if it were practica- 
ble to bring thirty feet of water through 
the Mississippi to St. Louis, he answered, 
“Entirely practicable. It is only a mat- 
ter of money.” 

But the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi will not of itself solve the problem 
of salt-water communication with the 
Great Lakes. Its valley touches their 
basin for thousands of miles, and in 
some places fine rivers flow close to each 
other, and then turn, one to the lakes, 
the other to the Mississippi, as if to sug- 
gest the cutting through of the low bar- 
rier of separating watershed. From the 
Fox to the Wisconsin, from the St. Louis 
to the St. Croix, from the Maumee to the 
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Wabash—in many other places—are 
these old “portages” across, which trade 
once flowed, and through which it will 
reflow; but the spot set apart by nature 
for a great, deep waterway between the 
two basins is where the great arm of 
the Illinois River, branching off from 
the Mississippi just above St. Louis, 
reaches over to the northeast so far that 
its headwaters sometimes dribble over 
into Lake Michigan through the marshes 
of the Des Plaines, Calumet, and Chi- 
cago rivers. 

The question has often been asked, 
“Why did the early trappers and traders 
fix upon that swampy site for Chicago?” 
They could not have foreseen its com- 
manding position for commerce. All the 
magic of the growth and blossoming of 
the continent was hidden from them— 
unless they possessed supernatural pre- 
science. Did they possess it? No. They 
were simple trappers and traders. All 
they knew was that here the waters go- 
ing to the Mississippi came within such 
distance from the lake that one might 
carry his canoe across with ease—and 
sometimes when the waters were high 
one might paddle straight through, and 
go from Montreal to New Orleans with- 
out a portage. The low and narrow 
watershed—if that may be called such 
which did not “shed,” but only soaked 
in water—was the wonder of Joliet and 
his companions, who promptly proposed 
a canal across it. 

It was already a highway. It had 
once been a waterway. The waters of 
the lakes flowed down by that path be- 
fore the cataract business was established 
at the Niagara gorge, and ages and ages 
ago had cut out a great, gently sloping 
channel through which the Illinois still 
saunters. The continent tipped a little 
to the eastward, and the water spilled 
over at Niagara, instead of going down 
the Illinois—but it left its bed at a low 
place in the rim of the basin. Up the 
shrunken Illinois came the Indians and 
traders, and crossed to the lake—the 
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prophecy and germ of a great commerce 
following the disembodied ghost of a 
waterway—these made the tiny frontier 
post that grew to a world-city, Chicago. 

If Joliet, in 1673, so promptly recog- 
nized the place as a proper one for a 
canal, why has it not long ago been es- 
tablished? In a way, it was established. 
There has been a good deal of ineffect- 
ive dabbling with canals across this part 
of Illinois, but on the whole we were 
railway-mad, and here, as in so many 
places, when a canal was finished the 
growing necessity for deep-draft boats 
rendered it useless. Gradually, how- 
ever, another matter, entirely aside from 
transportation came most curiously into 
the situation—that of pure water for 
Chicago. The city’s water-supply was 
contaminated by sewage running down 
the Chicago River into the lake, and 
typhoid did what railroad rates could 
not do—forced the building of the canal. 


The Chicago River flowed into the lake, 
carrying sewage. The bold proposal was 
made to reopen the old channel and let 
the river become an outlet instead of an 
affluent of the lake. The effects were 
various and astounding. The river, 
which had been the foulest in the world, 
flowed clear and pure—away from Lake 
Michigan. St. Louis began suits in 
equity to prevent Chicago’s making a 
sewer of the Mississippi. Niagara and 
Buffalo awoke to the possible danger in 
the fact that every drop of water that 
went down the Illinois was so much sub- 
tracted from Niagara Falls. The lake 
ports from Buffalo to Racine protested 
that this new opening would drain the 
lakes down, and make their harbors 
shallower. The Canadian government 
took occasion to suggest that its interest 
in the level of the lakes and in the water- 
fall at Niagara was quite as great as 
ours, and that it had something to say 
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about diverting the outflow to the Mis- 
sissippi. With lawsuits to right of them, 
commissions to left of them, typhoid be- 
hind them and a supply of pure water 
in front of them, the people of Chicago 
went on, digging the drainage canal, 
taking the water they needed, placating 
St. Louis, arguing with the engineers of 
two nations, and perfecting the business 
of dredging until their experience has 
made the Panama canal possible. And 
among the compromises, concessions and 
adjustments of interests which this long 
course of judicial, legislative and diplo- 
matic trouble forced from Chicago was 
the. obligation—which the wise of Chi- 
cago were glad to shoulder—of making 
the drainage ditch a ship canal to be do- 
nated to the United States as a part of 
the deep waterway from the lakes to the 
Gulf. 

And Chicago has done this great 
work. She has spent fifty-five million 
dollars in deepening her river and widen- 
ing it. She has torn out the old tun- 
nels and dredged it to twenty-five feet. 
She has dug a capacious ship canal— 
one of the very greatest in the world, 
thirty-eight miles from the Chicago 
River to Joliet on the Illinois. She has 
made it twenty-four feet deep at low 
water in Lake Michigan, one hundred 
and sixty feet wide in the rock cut, and 
from two hundred to three hundred feet 
wide in the earth excavation. She has 
convinced St. Louis that the Mississippi 
will not be contaminated, and has enlist- 
ed the Missouri metropolis in the cam- 
paign for the St. Louis-Chicago water- 
way. She had obtained the right to take 
from Lake Michigan so much water as 
she imperatively needs to dilute her sew- 
age, and she is planning to the end that 
she will be accorded more. This one 
city has expended a third of the money 
necessary to make the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Deep Waterway. It remains to be seen 
whether the nation will spend the rest. 

All this time there have been men who 
kept up the agitation for waterways; 
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and among them the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Deep Waterway Association. While 
government engineers have busied them- 
selves with the important problems of to- 
day and next year, these men* have 
hitched their wagon to the star of the 
achievement of bringing the ocean to the 
farm, and making all the lake ports and 
all the river towns seaports. They have 
been scoffed at and condemned as vision- 
aries. Great reservoirs: of  anti-water- 
ways sewage were emptied by interested 
parties into the channels of public opin- 
ion. Men powerful in the halls of leg- 
islation had become imbued with the no- 
tion that the transportation of this con- 
tinent belongs to the present systems of 
public carriers, and publicly boasted of 
looking through gimlet-holes too small 
to allow any glimpse of the necessity of 
waterways, or of danger or,disgrace, 
present or prospective, in. our loss:of the 
equal control of the lakes. While cheer- 
fully voting more than two-thirds of 
our revenues to wars and the rewards 
of wars, our senators and congressmen 
have shuddered at the suggestion of any 
increase beyond the niggardly one-thir- 
tieth doled out to waterways. But al- 
ways there were some who felt the need 
of which the public in general was ob- 
livious. Gradually the movement has 
gathered way, until it has swelled into 
a demand which can not and will not 
be resisted, for, not the nine-foot chan- 
nel now sought to be established by gov- 
ernment engineers, but fourteen feet, 
from Chicago to the Eads jetties at the 
mouth. And Chicago, wise from her 


-experience and study, joins in the call, 


but by the mightier force of her exam- 
ple, the eloquent speech of her fifty-five 
million dollars, she repeats ‘‘Twenty-four 
feet! Twenty-four feet!” 

And Chicago is right. Fourteen feet 
may do as a timid and tentative pro- 
posal, but it will not solve the problem. 
“No vessel of one thousand tons bur- 
den,” said James J. Hill at the Rivers 
and Harbors Congress of 1907, “can 























compete with a box car. With ten thou- 
sand tons the problem is mastered.” His 
voice was for a fifteen-foot channel in 
the Mississippi, and, said he, “eighteen 
feet would be twice as good.”” He knows 
the subject as no other prominent man in 
this country knows it; for he is an oper- 
ator of ships as well as railways. His 
view of the question is that of a man 
facing an era of unrestricted competi- 
tion between the waterway and the rail- 
‘way—something of which we shall say 
more hereafter; bu. he also knows that 
the chief value of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Deep Waterway must be in its capacity 
to accommodate the best type of lake 
freighter. The lakes will not really be 
joined to the Gulf commercially or in a 
naval way unless the deepest vessel that 
can now ply the lakes or ever will ply 
them, is enabled to pass in and out free- 
ly, with no transhipment of goods, or 
transfer or terminal charges, Time was 
when a fourteen-foot channel might 
have been called a ship passage, but that 
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_of depth, and its short locks. 





time is past—real ships draw more wa- 
ter than that now; and the criterion for 
the depth of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Wa- 
terway is the limitation of depth in the 
lakes. 

There are numerous ships in the lakes 
trade that load to eighteen and a half 
feet—some a few inches deeper. There 
are nearly or quite a hundred of the 
five-hundred-foot class with fifty-two 
feet breadth of beam. That is why the 
Welland Canal route has been in large 
measure a failure, with its fourteen feet 
And the 
growth in size goes on. There are some 
vessels in commission on the lakes that 
are six hundred feet long, and carry 
about twelve thousand tons when loaded 
to eighteen and a half feet. At present 
the lakes trade will not permit deeper 
drafts than this, because the American 
“Soo” has a depth limited to twenty-one 
feet, the Canadian “Soo” twenty, and 
the St. Clair Flats, the Ste. Marie River, 
the St. Clair River and many harbor 





entrances about the same. The Georgian 
Bay, Ship Canal is to have twenty-one 
feet; and this depth may be accepted as 
the standard maximum of lake naviga- 
tion—under present conditions. 

But the lake channels and harbors 
may be deepened in the future. Con- 
trolling dams at strategic points would 
deepen Lake Erie by three feet, and 
raise the level of Lakes Michigan 
and Huron a foot or more. The same 
method would greatly deepen Lake On- 
tario and the upper St. Lawrence. Chi- 
cago, with her twenty-four feet in the 
Drainage Canal, is looking to such 
things as these in the future. If she has 
erred, it has not been in overestimating 
the possibilities. 

Whenever such depths of water are 
attained in the lakes, vessels will be en- 
larged to the maximum, and unless our 
new waterway to the Gulf will accom- 
modate them, it will fail of its full pur- 
pose. The Internal Improvements Com- 
mission of Illinois recommend locks 
where the Drainage Canal falls into the 
Illinois, of the extraordinary length of 
nine hundred and sixty feet, as against 
the two hundred and seventy of the 
Welland locks. Where such a vast com- 
merce is reckoned with, it is wasteful 
to build in such a way as to fall short of 
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accommodating every possible demand 
of the future. When trade has once ad- 
justed itself to inadequate facilities ship- 
owners become interested in the perpet- 
uation of the original error, and capital 
fights for its maintenance. If there is 
water enough in the Mississippi and IIli- 
nois, and if the other conditions make 
such depths possible, this generation will 
make a terrible mistake if it fails to 
provide twenty-four, twenty-eight, or 
even thirty feet of water from New Or- 
leans to Chicago, as the depth-possibil- 
ities of the lakes may dictate. 

The writer is not oblivious of the fact 
that there are ship-owners and engineers 
who declare, and seem to believe, that 
such great vessels as the best lake 
freighters will never use the Gulf wa- 
terway, and that ocean-going vessels and 
warships will not come so far inland. It 
has been suggested that the six-hun- 
dred-footer in the ore trade would have 
to have a tug at the stern and one at the 
bow if she were to thread the channel 
to the Gulf without going aground. The 
answer to this is, if the best type of ves- 
sel for the new navigation has not been 
built, that it will be. Nobody would 
have thought it possible to navigate the 
shallow rivers now in daily use if the 
American ship-builders had not invent- 
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ed the river-steamer. If the steering- 
gear of the craft of the open ocean and 
lakes is not adequate to the new chan- 
nel, it will be made adequate. And as 
for warships, their movement is not a 
commercial matter, and they may be al- 
lowed as many tugs as they require. 
Moreover, it is not admitted that present 
ships would not use the channel: there 
are some great firms of lake ship-own- 
ers who confidently reckon upon doing 
so as soon as it is opened. The idea that 
thirty feet of water would not be util- 
ized if it existed, on the Mississippi or 
any other great river, is one of the naive 
illusions of ‘those whose cant is simply 
can’t.” The most striking effects of the 
Suez and Sault Ste. Marie canals have 
been upon ship building. Doubtless it 
will be so with the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Deep Waterway. It will be but a new 
occasion to which invention and enter- 
prise will inevitably rise. 

To doubt this is to accept the Bernard 
Shaw valuation of us as “a nation of 
villagers.” Nobody seems to doubt the 
utility of the Georgian Bay Ship Canal, 
save some Canadian cities which are off 
the new line. The despised Spanish- 
Americans of our competing wheat re- 
gions are deepening the Uruguay River 





to twenty-one feet for six hundred miles, 
have dredged the Parana for one thou- 
sand miles, and are spending fifteen 
million dollars on the docks of Rosario 
—an interior city, four hundred miles 
from the sea. The average American 
“villager” has never heard of Rosario; 
but our-farmers will feel it when wheat 
goes from her docks to Liverpool free 
of railway charges. They seem to have 
no fear as to throwing their money away 
on rather deep interior waterways in 
Europe. Mannheim is three hundred 
miles up the Rhine; but it has almost a 
square mile of dredged harbor, three 
miles of docks, and nine of improved 
shore. There are perhaps twenty har- 
bors from one hundred to three hundred 
and fifty miles inland in Germany— 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Berlin, Duis- 
burg-Krefeld — great, busy harbors. 
Holland carries thirty-foot depths far 
inland in the Rhine. All the world has 
solved these doubts but America. 

Is there a sufficient supply of water 
for the channel here described and de- 
manded? This is the first great query 
the answer to which must be affirmative, 
or the work can not begin. The Father 
of Waters himself looks promising as a 
source of water-supply, even though he 











wastes his volume in riotous spring floods 
and shrinks to pitiful dimensions in sum- 
mer. But how about the water for the 
dainage-canal, and the Illinois River? 
The canal from Chicago to Joliet has 
a capacity of fourteen thousand cubic 
feet of flow per second, twenty-five per 
cent. of the normal low water flow of 
the Mississippi at St. Louis—but as yet 
the right to take this amount has not 
been granted. Enough has been con- 
ceded, however, so that eighteen feet can 
be produced — probably more — from 
Chicago to St. Louis. This depth, Mr. 
Hill says, is “twice as good” as fifteen 
feet. What the engineers have in their 
minds when they say “probably more” 
may be a question; but those who know 
engineers will be apt to suspect that 
when they say “probably more” they 
mean that it is a practical certainty that 
it will be considerably more than eight- 
een feet. The possible supply of water 
from Lake Michigan is adequate to 
produce any depth required, short of a 
Niagara. The present drain through the 
canal has been flowing out for several 
years, and no one can say that it has 
lowered the level of the lakes at all. Un- 
der such circumstances there will be a 
growing disposition ‘to concede to the 
new navigation what water it needs from 
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this enormous reservoir. The largest 
project must control—and there is no 
larger project than the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf Waterway. In case of the denial 
of the rights natural justice would ac- 
cord, resort may be had to other sources 
of supply, to locks and dams. That the 
project of such a channel as we have 
urged is an engineering possibility from 
Chicago to St. Louis the best engineers 
admit. 

At St. Louis we reach the Mississippi, 
with its great volume, increased by the 
water of the drainage canal—an in- 
crease which runs the year round—and 
we encounter the problems of the steep 
slope and the tendency of the channel to 
split up and raise bars, of which we have 
spoken, and with which our engineers 
have been so long struggling. And in 
this the ugliest part of the river, the one 
hundred and eighty-six miles from St. 
Louis to Cairo, are the difficulties that 
establish fourteen feet of depth as the 
high-water mark of the organized de- 
mands, and send the engineers into op- 
posing schools. And yet, the low-water 
volume will be so helped out by the flow 
from the lakes through the drainage 
canal that there will be eighteen feet 
here for more than half the year when 
the plans of the waterway advocates are 
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carried out. What these plans are might _ty-five million dollars have already been 
Govern- paid. The plans have already been made 
ment engineers have advocated a canal for the reach from Joliet to St. Louis, at 
This would cut an estimated cost of thirty-one million 
the Gordian knot by getting rid of the five hundred thousand dollars. The ca- 
slope and the necessity of taming a re- nal scheme for the St. Louis-Cairo sec- 
bellious river; and, while it would be tion is estimated to cost seventy-three 
expensive, it would put the matter of million dollars. These estimates are not 
depth absolutely under control. Civilian all made for adequate depths; but with- 
engineers, wishing to avoid locks and out great additional cost the water-sup- 
cut down expense, advocate control of ply may be so regulated—a matter 
the channel and dredging. The situa- which will be discussed hereafter—that 
tion may be summed up to the effect that, a depth of water hitherto thought unat- 
by canalizing, any desired depth and_ tainable may be achieved, from Cairo 
width may be obtained in this St. Louis- to the mouth of the river without any 
to-Cairo stretch the year round—if we channel improvement. The same policy 
are willing to pay for it. With less ex- will add so materially to the depths 
pense, we may get eighteen feet for half above Cairo as to hold out great hopes 
the year, fourteen feet for a period in that no canalization will be found neces- 
each year longer than the open naviga- sary; so that we may accept these esti- 
tion period of the lakes, and with amod- mates tentatively, to be added to or di- 
erate fleet of hydraulic dredges, fourteen minished as water-regulation may fail 
feet the year round. From Cairo to the or succeed, or as greater or less depths 
mouth of the Red, it is merely a matter are striven for. Nobody knows just 
of water-regulation or of dredging; and what a work like that will cost. A wa- 
from the Red to the mouth of the Mis- terway such as many think adequate can 
sissippi there is deep-water navigation be obtained for about a hundred mil- 


be answered in various ways. 


paralleling the river. 


lions. The highest estimate I have ever 


Not a simple problem, as any one can _ seen for a thirty-foot channel from the 
see; and yet not one from which we need Gulf to lakes is three hundred forty-five 
shrink on account of the obstacles, either million dollars; and this must be fully 


engineering or financial. Chicago’s fif- 











fifty per cent. over the mark. Will it 
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pay? This with many is the sole ques- 
tion. What shall we get for our money 
if we spend, say two hundred million 
dollars to bring the ocean to the farms? 

It would be different if we had any 
option as to spending money; but the 
people of this nation must lay out some 
five billion dollars within the next few 
years for transportation in any case. It 
will take that sum to equip the railways 
to carry the normal traffic of good times 
—and unless they can carry it, times 
never can be good. Does some one sug- 
gest that it is the railways, not the pub- 
lic, that must raise and spend that five 
billions? Whatever the railways legiti- 
mately spend is as directly and properly 
a charge upon the public as if the bonds 
were signed by the. secretary of the 
treasury instead of the president of the 
railway. So there need be no thought 
that we as a people will be able to evade 
payment, principal and interest, of the 
five billion dollars, which Mr. Hill says 
must be paid out within the next ten 
years for the rehabilitation and exten- 
sion of the railways of the United States. 
What the government pays out for wa- 
terways, therefore, to relieve the railway 
congestion, will be effective in cutting 
down what we shall certainly have to 
pay out through railway expenditures. 
In one case the government, in the other 
the railways, will keep the books for us. 

When we shall have spent the two 
hundred million dollars for the Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway, the whole 
question of the need of this five billions 
by the railways will have been revolu- 
tionized. “In view of the inability of 
the railways to move the heavier classes 
of freight,” says Mr. Hill, “there has 
been no subject before congress for 
twenty years, which interests so many 
people, and will prove so great a benefit 
to the entire basin of the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers, as a deep channel or 
canal from St. Louis to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

“That more than half the potential 
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value of the continent,” says Lyman E. 
Cooley, ‘‘should be remote from any ac- 
tual seaboard, and condemned by rea- 
son of continental distances, to partial 
blight, which no betterment in land con- 
veyance can hope greatly to mitigate is 
intolerable to the statesmanship of the 
future.” But at one stroke of construct- 
ive statecraft and engineering the Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf Waterway would slice the 
continent through from Quebec to. New 
Orleans with a new seaboard, doing 
away with the blight of continental dis- 
tances forever. It would cut through 
the congested freight-yards like a sur- 
geon’s knife through a tumor. It would 
break the freight-gorge in the region of 
worst congestion—St. Louis, Chicago, 
and the teeming isthmus between them. 
Extending its direct influence to every 
city from which traffic might be billed 
up or down the new navigation, it would 
take off the load of tonnage from the 
railroads at Duluth, West Superior, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Toronto, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Gary, and a dozen 
other lake ports, and from those of Mem- 
phis, Vicksburg, New Orleans and Mo- 
bile on or near the lower river. The 
converging branches of the Mississippi, 
built by nature as if for feeders for the 
great trunk line, would carry the suc- 
tion of the north and south highway to 
places as far asunder as Great Falls, 
Montana, and Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
The busy cities on the Ohio, the galaxy 
of municipalities on the Missouri would 
suddenly be freed from the blight of in- 
adequate transportation facilities. The 
railway equipment set free by the new 
competition, would be enabled to carry 
with greater speed and more satisfactory 
profit the volume of high-class business 
which the burden assumed by the water- 
ways would leave them free to assume. 
The east-and-west commerce would 
sweep from St. Louis to Chicago through 
the ship canal, perhaps the busiest canal 
in the world. St. Louis would be a lake 
port, Chicago a Mississippi port. The 





























cotton of the south would go by water 
to a hundred manufacturing cities of the 
north; southern lumber would pass to 
Cleveland or Milwaukee as cheaply as 
it now goes to Amsterdam; coal from 
Alabama and the southwest would com- 
pete with coal from Pennsylvania on the 
docks of Omaha, Sioux City, and St. 
Paul; and northern corn and hay and 
wheat would reach cheaply a hundred 
southern cities now suffering for them. 
Our great lake ships would pass out 
into the Gulf, restore to the salt seas our 
merchant marine, and earn profits dur- 
ing. the winters now spent in idleness. 
The lake ship-builders, with the cheap- 
est coal in the world brought by the 
most economical handling in the world 


to the cheapest iron in the world can. 


compete with the Clyde in creating ves- 
sels; when there is an outlet to the seas, 
they will do this. The best ship-subsidy 
bill imaginable would be the act for the 
construction of this great continental 
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back-water navigation. Our marine 
energies are pent up on the lakes; the 
waterway will let them out to make us 
again a world-power in commerce. 

Far inland, to the uttermost parts of 
the continent, the benefits of the work 
would be felt in better rates, and more 
effective service. The seaboard, instead 
of being at New York or Galveston, 
would be at Chicago, St. Louis or Mem- 
phis. The long haul would cease. The 
South Dakota farmer now pays from his 
best primary wheat markets four dollars 
and seventy cents a ton to have his crop 
hauled to Chicago, seven hundred and 
seventy-five miles. If the Missouri were 
developed as a feeder for the great 
north-and-south waterway, he might 
ship it to St. Louis or Chicago for the 
seventy cents and save the four dollars, 
and his land would be worth more 
by two dollars or so an acre per year. 
On the Ohio or Monongahela a ton of 
freight now goes a thousand miles for 
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seventy-six cents, and between Louis- 
ville and New Orleans for even less. A 
little community just above the Dalles of 
the Columbia in Oregon is said to have 
been saved seven million dollars in ten 
years by the locks around the Cascades. 
As soon as boats could pass up, merchan- 
dise that had been paying six dollars and 
twenty cents per ton suddenly got.a rate 
of two dollars. 

No similar sum ever expended by any 
one pays better than the investment of 
the government in the improvement of 
the channels and harbors of the Great 
Lakes. Some fifty-one million tons of 
freight went through the “Soo” canal 
last year—not to mention the rest of the 
lake traffic—at about four-fifths of a 
mill per ton-mile. If this had been car- 
ried at the average railway charge of 
three-quarters of a cent a ton-mile it is 
reckoned that it would have cost two 
hundred and fifty million dollars more 
to have paid the freight. If it be thought 
unfair to. compare the average of rail- 
way rates with the water rates on the 
heavy water-borne tonnage — always 
given a rate lower than the average— 
then compare wheat rates by rail with 
wheat rates by water, which is surely 
fair. Look at the rail rate of four dol- 
lars and seventy cents a ton from Eu- 
reka, S. D., for wheat, and the water 
rate of forty-one cents a ton from Chi- 
cago to Buffalo, a distance greater by 
one hundred and seventy-five miles. Ap- 
ply these differences to the “Soo” ton- 
nage, and the result will show a greater 
saving in that alone than the two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. We have 
spent about seventy million dollars on 
the improvement of the navigation of 
the lakes. We get benefits in direct sav- 
ings of twice or three times that yearly. 

The Panama Canal, when completed, 
should be no gratuitous contribution to 
the commerce of other nations, as now 
seems to be likely, but merely “another 
mouth of the Mississippi,” through 
which the shipping of the lakes could 
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sweep to the conquest of the markets of 
the Pacific. Unless we open the Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf navigation, the freight from 
the whole teeming mid-continent must go 
east by railways or shallow canals to 
New York or some other Atlantic port, 
to reach the Isthmian Canal. If it goes 
out by the Georgian’ Bay Ship Canal, the 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotian capes 
will become a new Cape Horn to be 
rounded with delays and perils. In any 
case, every mile of transportation ;from 
Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minnéapo- 
lis or Duluth tothe Atlantic is directly 
away from the Isthmian Canal—dis- 
tance to be made back after the ocean is 
reached. The advantage between 
freight so carried, and freight shipped 
from European harbors. through the 
Isthmus would be with the latter. But 
Chicago is five hundred miles ‘nearer to 
Panama than is New York. St. Louis is 
nearly a thousand miles nearer. With 
the deep waterway opened from the 
lakes to the Gulf we may use the Panama 
route to advantage. Without it, its com- 
mercial advantages will be likely to be 
reaped by our competitors. 

The great recent problem of the rail- 
ways is that of terminals. The water- 
front of the great harbors is sold by the 
square inch, and a severe burden of ter- 
minal charges is felt at Chicago, at Du- 
luth, at New York, and especially at 
Buffalo. This problem will also be 
solved by the new seaboard. The At- 
lantic coast affords two or three harbors 
from Maine to Key West; but the Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf Waterway will be a continu- 
ous harbor from Port Eads to Chicago. 
Every foot of the route will be a termi- 
nal, and railways will be enabled here 
to establish docks on cheap ground for 
the discharge of freight into the ocean 
of sea-borne trade. 

So, viewed from any angle, our first 
and greatest national work is the Great- 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway. As 
a traffic factor, the “Soo” canal is insig- 
nificant compared with it. Its effects 














would extend over areas that dwarf the 
radius of action of the Lake Superior 
waterway. Yet if it should do no more 
good than the “Soo,” it would pay for 
itself every year if it should cost two 
hundred million dollars. That sum is a 
lighter burden to the interests affected 
than the building of a doorstep is to a 
householder. Consider the billion acres of 
the Mississippi Valley and the basin of 
the Great Lakes! The great north-and- 
south waterway, which would wipe out 
the disadvantage of remoteness from the 
sea under which this great region suffers, 
could be paid for by a tax of ten cents 
an acre, and there would be an unex- 
pended balance with which every great 
affluent of the Mississippi could be made 
profitably navigable to its source. 

This is a part of the great uplifting 
work of utilization of our natural re- 
sources upon which our statesmen of the 
school of “can” are entering with fine 
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patriotism, handicapped by the older men 
of the school of “can’t.” There is much 
more to the movement than the Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway; but that 
waterway is singularly central and pri- 
mary in it. This new and grand concep- 
tion of the utilization and conservation 
of our natural resources, and especially 
of the development of our water re- 
sources, is one that must call to its sup- 
port the big brains and fine-souls in our 
public life. Back of it all, however, if 
it is to triumph, must be a people deter- 
mined to hold from the clutch of rapac- 
ity those things that are of common 
right; and to do things. The work of 
developing this continent has been car- 
ried on splendidly, so far as it could be 
done by individual effort. The great 
tasks of the future are national tasks— 
collective labors which must be taken up 
in high confidence and carried out in 
the spirit that disdains defeat or failure. 





MISTER COHEN VERSUS THE 
GRAND PASSION 
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Author of “Mrs. Slensky Assists’’ 


- U-S-SH—hu-s-s-h!”’ said Miss 

Rebecca Cohen tremulously, as 
she and her escort stopped at the stone 
steps of the Hester Street tenement in 
which she lived. “It iss a hot night, unt 
fat’er may haf hiss vinder open a little. 
Should he know it iss you mit me, I vill 
be killed.” 

Having with forethought removed her 
new pale blue silk gloves, Miss Cohen 
playfully placed her plump fingers 
across the lips of young Benny Blatz, in 
order to further admonish silence. But 
to her surprise he drew away impa- 
tiently. 

“Vot you t’ink,” he replied, with a 
tinge of anger in his voice, “dot to-night 
I vill be chased avay, after vot you haf 
told me? For vun year haf I runned 
after you, unt vot hass it been? Nefer 
haf I-a chance to see you for vun minute 
alone. Iss it a game dot you vork?”’ 

His voice was getting louder, and she 
raised her hand in a gesture of suppli- 
cation. 

“Benny,” she pleaded, “‘be still; I ask 
you if only as a friend.” 

“A friend!” he snapped, in scornful 
disregard of her prayer, “unt dot iss 
how you make it after all you haf said? 
Night after night do I chase around mit 
you unt show you a good time; leaf my 
vork unt vaste good money. Unt for 
vot? Alvays it iss to meet you outside 
unt go to some dancing school or t’eater. 
Unt alvays ven I haf come to the house 
it iss ‘Ovick, chase yourself; fat’er vill 
see you.’ Unt vy haf I made a damn fool 
of myself? Iss it—” 


At this point, as there seemed to be no 
prospect of stemming the torrent, Miss 
Cohen grabbed him by the arm and 
gently pulled him. 

“Tff you vill talk,” she moaned, ‘for 
God’s sake come into der entry vere it 
vill be safer.” 

But Benny was stubborn. 

“He iss. deaf,” he said; “many times 
haf you told me.” 

“Yes,” she replied, leading up the 
steps; “in business or ven you ask him 
for somet’ing. Come!” 

He followed her into the vestibule, 
but he did not forget he had a grievance 
to air. 

“Becky,” he said, “to-night ve must 
come mit a’ understanding. Sometimes 
you haf said you lofed me; ot’ervise I 
vould not haf kept up. Because you said 
so I haf got me much clothes, unt I haf 
made a dude mit myself. Efen to-night 
did I dance around vile my feet vas kill- 
ing me in der stylish patent shoes. Iss it 
dot you haf been kidding me? Hey?” 

His voice broke at the thought, and 
she moved toward him impulsively. 

“Benny,” she said, with a quaver in 
her voice, “it iss not so. I lofe you, unt 
you know it.” 

Her arms stretched forth seductively, 
and he, with a gurgle of delight, started 
impulsively toward her, first, however, 
carefully depositing his lighted cigarette 
on the edge of the wainscoting. 

“Vait, Benny,” she cried, “do not be 
rough,” as she raised one hand to warn 
him back, while her forward tilted head 
and shaped lips invited him on; “do not 
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muss my vaist! I haf only vorn it vonce, 
unt it iss silk unt costs much to haf done 


up.” 

But even in the Ghetto waists do not 
count when ecstasy is rampant, and in 
the enthusiasm of his response she, too, 
lost her caution. Not fer five minutes, 
during which they carefully dodged in 
and out of shadows to avoid possible 
discovery, did they regain mental equi- 
librium. 

“Unt you vill marry me?” he cried en- 
thusiastically. “Qvick!” 

The query seemed to bring her to her 
senses. 

“T can not,” she replied, “vile fat’er 
hates you so.” 

“Unt vy?” he shouted, his bliss van- 
ishing like April blue before a storm. 
“Unt yet you haf told me your fat’er 
said dot dirty old Shapiro vanted to 
marry you, unt vould to-morrow send a 
schatchen. If you are on der level, ve 
vill elope unt fool dem!” 

Her arms went around his neck, and 
she fell to sniffling, her head on his 
shoulder. But he gazed vacantly past 
her with the impassive coldness of in- 
jured lovers until his eyes stumbled on 
the cigarette on the ledge, which was 
sending up spirals of smoke. Immedi- 
ately he determined that never again 
would he buy Turkish cigarettes, since 
they smoked themselves without being 
puffed, and so were ruinously wasteful. 

“Sveetheart, do not be sore,” she 
sobbed out softly. ‘‘Vait a year, unt I 
vill do as you vish.” 

“A year!” he almost shrieked. ‘“An- 
ot’er year of dis suffering unt chasing 
aroundt? Oi, oi, you do not lofe me, or 
you vould not say it! Better now, I see, 
dot ve part for efer!” 

The tone of martyr-like resignation in 
his voice simultaneously chilled and 
spurred her to another emotional out- 
burst. 

“Tt iss you do not lofe me!” she cried 
bitterly. “Vell, den, I vill make you a 
secret vich nefer haf I told you, so dot 
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you vould lofe me for myself. I am a 
heiress; my mot’er left me fife t’ousand 
dollars.” 

“Sveetheart!” he shouted, utterly 
swept away by emotion, and his arms 
sprang frantically around her neck. 
“Unt you doubt dot I lofe you?” 

When she regained the use of her lips 
she gently disengaged herself and con- 
tinued: 

“But I vill nefer get it iff I marry 
you.” 

It was a terrible fall from the heights 
for Benny, but he did not lose control of 
himself. 

“Unt vy?” he stammered. “But you 
are fooling!” he giggled painfully. 

“No,” she replied tearfully, ‘“mot’er 
left der money vich I do not get if I 
marry against fat’er’s vishes. Meanvile 
he draws der interest, unt dot iss vy he 
does not vish me to marry mit you.” 

“Den vy,” said Benny, “iss it dot he 
vould bring on Shapiro?” 

“Because,” she explained, wiping her 
eyes, “Shapiro iss a rich man. Fat’er 
owes him much money, unt business hass 
been bad. He had promised fat’er dot 
he vill help him get der best of Mister 
Kallman vot hass der fine clot’ing busi- 
ness in der store vich Shapiro owns. 
Fat’er unt him iss enemies efer since 
he lost money ven fat’er failed mitout 
varning him in advance. Unt now hiss 
lease iss up unt Shapiro vill gif it to 
fat’er unt let my fife t’ousand go in der 
business if he gets me.” 

It was too much for Benny. 

“Dey are both gonufs,” he cried; 
“first dey vould take from me my sveet- 
heart, unt den dey vould rob me of 
money dot belongs to me. But I vill haf 
revenge.” 

He shook his fists and twirled his fin- 
gers through his hair in rage. 

“Benny,” sobbed his sweetheart, “I 
vill not marry Shapiro; I vill not! I 
bromise you dot. Fife t’ousand dollars 
iss a lot of money, but if papa tries to 
force me mit Shapiro I vill elope mit 
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you at vonce. You will lofe me efen if 
I haf no money ?” 

The response for which she hungered 
did not come as quickly as she expected, 
and she drew back with a sudden in- 
drawn breath of fright. He saw it and 
his arm sought her neck, but something 
of spontaneity was lacking; he seemed 
to be weighing something in his mind. 

“Sure, mine sveetheart,” he said fin- 
ally, ‘did I not lofe you ven I t’ought 
you vas poor? But,” he continued, as 
she flung herself into his arms, “maybe, 
after all, ve had better not elope. A 
year iss not’ing ven ve lofe each ot’er, 
unt fife t’ousand dollars iss fife t’ousand 
dollars.” 

“Unt it iss der money, den?” she 
gasped with a wail in her voice. “Oi, oi, 
dot I should be so unhappy!” 

She fell to sobbing and beating her 
head upon his breast. 

“Listen,” he said, giving her a gentle 
shake to bring her to reason; “it iss not 
so; but shall ve be robbed? No, ve shall 
lay low unt make a svindle mit dese old 
foxes. Oi, Got, such a fat’er dot vould 
let money stand between lofe like ours.” 

The thought was so horrible that he 
allowed his head to fall beside hers and 
groaned in sheer torture. In his surren- 
der to grief Benny had given over all 
thought of caution, or he might have ob- 
served through the smeary vestibule 
pane indications of immediate material 
trouble that was descending the dimly 
lighted long stairway in the person of 
Mister Cohen. Not that he was making 
any noise, for he was in his bare feet 
and feeling his way cautiously. Obvi- 
ously he had dashed from bed with no 
other preparation for battle than his an- 
ger. A short flapping nightgown was 
his only garment, and it served but to 
accent gruesomely Mister Cohen’s strag- 
gling beard, emaciated legs, angular 
arms and hands which were writhing 
in a frenzy of anger. 

No sound indicating that he was dis- 
covered came from the vestibule, and he 
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chortled with theatric glee. Feline cau- 
tion radiated from him and he drew 
upon his prey with increasing careful- 
ness. But caution was to be his undoing. 
Suddenly as one foot slid over the bare 
floor it encountered a murderous sliver 
of wood, and in that instant the lovers 
were brought back to earth by a howl of 
poignant agony that chilled their blood 
in their veins. 

Inside the entry, under the flickering 
gas jet, Mister Cohen had forgotten se- 
crecy and was hopping around on one 
foot while he made frantic efforts to re- 
move the splinter with both hands at 
once. Now and then remembering that 
his attire was scarce fitted for such gym- 
nastics, he spared one hand to the man- 
aging of his gown while he plied his foot 
with the other. Meanwhile he emitted 
such a howling and cursing that doors 
began tc open and heads followed by 
shouted inquiries to come forth from the 
various flats. To these Mister Cohen re- 
plied in profane invective. 

But the warning had been sufficient 
for the lovers. 

“Go,” shouted Becky in terror, “he 
vill kill you!” 

“T vill not leaf you to der brute; I vill 
smash his face,” replied her sweetheart 
in a voice that did not exactly ring with 
courage. ; 

“Oi, oi; no, no; he iss my fat’er,” she 
sobbed. ‘“‘Besites he vill make you ar- 
rested if you do. Go, for my sake.” 

She gave him a push toward the door. 

“For your sake,” he replied in a re- 
lieved tone, moving with increasing ce- 
lerity as he heard her father’s ejacula- 
tions drawing nearer. Then, as he paused 
at the door: “But I haf a scheme vich 
you must help. It iss dot if dey should 
vant you to.marry me you vill refuse. 
Don’t forget!” 

Before she had time to be surprised he 
was off, and none too soon, for Mister 
Cohen burst into the vestibule with a 
blood-curdling yell of rage. Out on the 
steps he sprang in pursuit of Blatz, and 
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“GONUF! BUM! LOAFER!” 


was half way across the pavement before 
he realized that so costumed he might be 
arrested and made to pay a useless fine. 

“Gonuf! Bum! Loafer!” he yelled 
from a safe vantage-point on the steps 
until Blatz had dodged around the cor- 
ner. Then he turned to Becky. 

“T vill not beat you,” he hissed, his 
hands describing warlike evolutions that 
proved how exquisite was his sacrifice; 
“although you vould like me to, so as to 
make der court gif you anot’er guardian. 
But nefer again shall you see dot dirty, 
beard-trimming gonuf until after you 
are Mrs. Shapiro. Not efen shall you go 
out der house to vork. I vill lose der 
vages. Unt until you are Mrs. Shapiro 
you vill eat bread unt vater. I haf der 
right to do dot!” 


He seized the hysterical girl and 
dragged her upstairs. With a parting 
tirade he cast her into her room, and 
then the house in turn retired to drowsily 
discuss the row and fall asleep. 

On the late afternoon of the second 
day following, Mister Cohen sat sunning 
himself and nursing his injured foot on 
his front stoop. He was in a decidedly 
unenviable frame of mind. Everything, 
it seemed, had been going against him 
since the night of his row with Blatz. 
Gossip had sped exaggerated accounts of 
the incident to Shapiro, and he had but 
just left after a stormy interview, in 
which he declared that unless the wed- 
ding took place immediately he would 
wash his hands of the whole matter. 

As for Becky, bread and water and 
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“BECKY! QVICK, OPEN!” 


torrents of all sorts of abuse short of 
physical violence had not overcome her 
obstinacy. She had declared that she 
would die before she would marry Sha- 
piro, and yet to-night he was to come 
for his final decision. There was but one 
ray of hope; she had just as strenuously 
declared that she would never marry 
Blatz either. 

Mister Cohen shuddered to think of 
the possibilities. Only that morning Ike 
Levey, his foreman in the sweatshop, 
whose sister was engaged to young Hy- 
man, the lawyer’s clerk, had brought 
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him word that Israel Kallman, his life- 
long enemy, had bought up two of Co- 
hen’s notes and was preparing to press 
them. No wonder that when Mrs. Thom- 
asheff, his neighbor in the tenement, 
stopped to chat for a moment, he merely 
glared at her instead of speaking. But 
she was too brimful of material for gos- 
sip to take offense. 

“Unt did you hear der news about 
Mister Blatz?” she said in bated breath. 
Before Mister Cohen had time to express 
his exact opinion of Blatz, she contin- 
ued: “He iss a rich man; some one has 
left him money—much of it—oi, such a 
much !” 

“Vot?” cried Cohen, diplomatically 
postponing his tirade. ‘Vot iss dis non- 
sense? Vot haf you heard?” 

“See,” she remarked triumphantly, 
thrusting a copy of the Hebrew Evening 
Clarion into his hands; “‘it iss all in der 
paper.” 

Hungrily he seized the sheet and fell 
to reading the part she indicated. Then 
Mister Cohen’s soul began to be tossed 
with the most peculiar emotions he had 
ever experienced. Sure enough, just as 
Mrs. Thomasheff had said, there was the 
story headed: 


MISTER BLATZ GETS WEALTH FROM 
BENEFACTOR 


As was usual with financial news that 
concerned the ghetto, the paper had pub- 
lished the amazing story at length, inci- 
dentally assuring its readers that all the 
facts had been fully substantiated. These 
were that the prominent law firm of 
Shrepstein, Karr & Rosenberg had an- 
nounced that young Benjamin Blatz, the 
popular Allen Street barber, had been 
made beneficiary of a large trust fund 
placed in their hands by a wealthy cli- 
ent. The story went on to explain that 
this gift consisted of stocks and bonds of 
the par value of sixty thousand dollars, 
and was given in gratitude for a won- 
derful service once rendered the donor 























by Blatz. There were many romantic 
details and provisions, which, however, 
Cohen in his excitement did not consider 
at all important, since the editor of the 
Clarion guaranteed the facts, and the 
matter was in the hands of so responsible 
a legal firm. Mrs. Thomasheff brought 
him back to his senses. 

“Such a pity,” she said sorrowfully, 
“dot you haf such a drouble mit Mister 
Blatz de ot’er night.” 

“You are a fool, voman,” shouted Co- 
hen, springing to his feet. “It vas only 
a joke. Besides,” he laughed playfully, 
“vun may haf a little family quarrel mit 
a intended son-in-law.” , 

With that he dashed up the steps into 
the house, forgetful of the injured foot 
he had been nursing, and also of Mrs. 
Thomasheff’s paper, which he _ took 
along. 

“Becky!” he shouted, pounding on his 
daughter’s door. “Open! Open! Benny 
Blatz iss a rich man! Qvick, open!” 

“Oh,” she cried excitedly, “I am so 
glad—” 

Then caution came to her, and she 
paused and allowed the look of joy to 
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fade from her face. Perhaps, after all, 
it was only a new trick of her father’s, 
and she was not going to be ensnared. 

“T am so glad,” she continued placid- 
ly, “dot I haf not known it before ven I 
said I vould not marry him. Now you 
know I am a obedient daughter.” 

“Meschuga, crazy, empty in der 
head!” he shrieked, giving her a shake 
by the arm. “Dis minute vill you write 
him a note unt say he iss to call—dot I 
am sorry I haf been so mean.” 

Not until he had scolded and threat- 
ened her would she consent to this, and 
then he left her blithely while she labo- 
riously penned and destroyed note after 
note in an effort to produce a master- 
piece that would fit the occasion. An 
hour later the old man sat on the front 
stoop, impatiently chafing at her delay 
in finishing the letter. A dozen times 
had he called her to hurry up; and there 
at hand was little Abey Thomasheff, 
girded and bribed in readiness to run 
with it to Benny’s shop. 

Mister Cohen was just on the point of 
going upstairs to force matters, when, 
behold, down the street came Benny 
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Blatz. Financial news travels fast in the 
ghetto, and so he had to pause from time 
to time to acknowledge the congratula- 
tions that greeted him from various 
doorsteps. But Cohen was a man of ac- 
tion. Up the street he hastened, and, 
seizing Benny with a burst of welcome, 
drew him away from Kahn and his wife, 
who scowled and muttered curses at Co- 
hen’s retreating back. 

“Mister Blatz,” he said, deferentially 
piloting him to the doorstep, “sit down. 
Becky iss efen now writing you to come 
unt call. Vere haf you been keeping 
yourself? You haf not been sick—no?” 

There was honeyed sympathy in his 
voice. 

“No,” replied Benny; “but after der 
drouble, you know— Efen now I vas 
coming to make apologize.” 

“Apologize to me, my dear Mister 
Blatz?” There was acute amazement in 
Cohen’s voice. ‘For vy? Dere vas no 
drouble! It vas a mistake you made. 
Come I down to say ‘How-d’y-do,’ unt 
run a vood into my foot; unt ven I yell 
you t’ink I am mad.” He burst into shrill 
laughter at the sheer absurdity of the 
thought. “Unt how is business, Mister 
Blatz ?” he said at last, caressingly. 

“Haf you not heard, Mister Cohen?” 
replied Benny with well-acted wonder. 

“Heard vot?” asked the wily Cohen, 
with an innocence that was above sus- 
picion. 

And then Benny repeated the story 
which Cohen already knew by heart, 
while he listened with ejaculations of 
amazement. 

“But, after all, I vill not haf der 
money,” concluded Benny sadly. “Der 
iss somet’ing I must do to get it.” 

“But you vill do it—anyt’ing!” said 
Cohen fervently. 

“Listen,” began Benny; “I vill tell 
you all. To-day I haf got dis letter from 
Shrepstein, Karr & Rosenberg.” He 
passed the formidable-looking missive to 
Cohen, who surreptitiously assured him- 
self of its authenticity. “It says also dot 
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I must come unt make dem sure I am de 
right Benjamin Blatz.” 

“Tt iss not’ing,” said Cohen with a 
shrug; ‘“‘to-morrow I vill go mit you unt 
tell dem so.” 

“But,” objected Benny, “you haf 
knowed me only a few mont’s.” 

“Hush; say not’ing; some one might 
hear you!” rejoined Cohen. “Vot iss a 
little ting like dot between goot 
friends!” 

“It iss true,” said Benny; “already 
haf dere been many dot offered to do it 
for me. Efen Mister Feingold, who 
comed mit a fine scheme for me to make 
a good investment mit him.” 

Cohen fairly gasped with rage. 

“Benny,” he said, “I tell you ass a 
fat’er, do not listen to der t’ieves. Before 
dey vould not speak mit you, unt now 
right avay dey are after your money.” 

“T told him,” said Benny, ‘dot I vould 
do noting until I vas married; dot I 
vould anyvay use der money in mine 
own family.” 

“Mister Blatz,” shouted Cohen enthu- 
siastically, “you are a noble man! I 
speak mit der heart!” 

He wrung Benny’s hand. 

“Besites,” continued Benny, “I haf 
not yet der money, since I must marry 
to get it.” 

Then he explained that the gift was 
from some eccentric man that he had 
once done something for. He did not 
know who, as he withheld his identity, 
and the lawyers had orders not to tell 
until after the wedding. And the pe- 
culiar feature was that the wedding must 
take place before the following Friday 
night or the claim be forfeited. Each 
added detail sent thrills of joy through 
Cohen. 

“Dot iss easy,” he said. 

“Perhaps,” replied the youth mourn- 
fully; “Feingold offered to get me a 
qvick vife.” 

“Robber!” shouted Cohen. “Vy, dere 
iss Becky !” 

“Marriage,” remarked Benny thought- 









































AND MANY WERE THE LAMENTATIONS, AND THREATS AND TEARS AND PROMISES, 











THAT COHEN INDULGED IN 


fully, “iss not to be rushed into. Better 
lose all der money dan haf a vife vun 
does not really lofe. I am young, Mister 
Cohen.” 

“Vot,” moaned Cohen in a panic- 
stricken voice. ‘You mean you vould 
not haf Becky after all dis running 
around mit her? Nefer again could she 
haf a good name; she vould be ruined. 
It vould bring sorrow mit my gray head. 
She lofes you madly. Oi, oi, for der 
sake of her dead mot’er, spare her.” 

He fell to sobbing and tearing at his 
beard. 

“Hush, Mister Cohen,” said Benny 
soothingly ; “I am not a svine; I vill do 





ass you vish if you insist. But maybe 
Becky vill not haf it so.” 

“No?” said Cohen gleefully; “no? Ve 
shall see. She vill be tickled to death.” 
Then with a sudden pang he remem- 
bered Becky’s ultimatum and added as 
a playful afterthought: ‘Maybe she vill 
be bashful at first—but do not mind. All 
vomans makes—vot you call it >—bluffs. 
I vill run up unt get her.” 

But again caution asserted itself. He 
was too old a bird to take any chances on 
Blatz’s becoming faint-hearted. 

“Abey,” he called to young Thom- 
asheff, who was hovering about, “do you 
run up unt bring down Becky, unt I vill 
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—dot iss, Mister Blatz vill gif you a 
penny.” 

Becky came, radiant, tremulous and 
bursting with anticipation, but it would 
have taken a more complacent mind than 
her father’s to have detected it in her 
cool greeting of Benny. Excitedly he 
plunged into a review of the whole situa- 
tion, concluding with the triumphant an- 
nouncement that he had promised her 
hand to Benny. 

“Fat’er,” she said regretfully, “but 
yesterday you made me svear I vould 
not marry Mister Blatz, unt now I 
should not break der bromise. It can 
not be.” 

“Enuff,” cried Benny with finality, 
arising as if to depart; ‘‘nefer vould I 
ask it. I am a gentleman; I vill go.” 

And many were the lamentations and 
threats and tears and promises Mister 
Cohen indulged in before they would 
even listen to him. 

“To-morrow night iss too soon,” said 
Becky, wavering; “unt I haf no vedding 
dress.” 

“T vill hire vun from Hyman, der 
costumer—a fine vun,’” answered her 
father. 

“For a hurry-up vedding der ex- 
penses vill be much, unt I do not get der 
money till aftervorts,’ objected Benny. 

“Say not’ing,” answered Cohen. “Iss 
it not right I shall be generous ven my 
daughter makes a vedding? I pay for 
everyt’ing. Blumstein’s hall ofer der 
saloon vill cost not’ing if ve buy der 
drinks unt eating mit him. I vill ar- 
range everyt’ing.” 

Apparently the lovers fell to weigh- 
ing the proposition, and Cohen, skilled 
in business driving, knew the dangers of 
allowing one time to think during a 
transaction. 

“T vill do efen more,” he said, “to 
show how much I lofe you both. Be- 
sides, Mister Blatz has bromised dot I go 
mit him to der lawyer’s in der morning 
and have a agreement dot I am to have 
der use of ass much money ass I need in 
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business out of der vort of der stocks.” 
He paused to give effect to his words 
while they listened. “Right after der 
vedding I vill gif a hunterd dollars. ass 
a vedding present, unt you shall go avay 
to Atlantic City for a honeymoons.” 

Who could resist such kindness? Miss 
Cohen fell on her father’s neck and ad- 
justed his beard so that she could kiss 
him. Benny seized him by the hand, and 
in a trice the deal was closed. 

Never in her whole life had Becky 
hoped for, even dreamed of, such a glo- 
rious whirl of prenuptial activity as set- 
tled upon her home between then and 
late the next night, when, due to her 
father’s herculean efforts, the wedding 
took place as scheduled. As a matter of 
fact it was Saturday morning when they 
were walking along the board walk at 
the seaside resort before she even 
thought of seeking any explanation of 
the whole affair. 

“Benny,” she said; “it iss wonderful 
dot ve should be so happy all at vunce. 
Nefer did I suspect fat’er iss such a 
kind-hearted man. He t’inks much of 
you.” 

A curious smile flitted across her hus- 
band’s face. 

“Who knows?” he said. 
vill not last.” 

“Unt vy?” she asked in amazement; 
“did you not lend him der stocks unt 
bonds? Unt he hass made me bromise 
dot ve vill lif mit him until ve are set- 
tled. He vould not do dot ot’ervise; it 
vill cost him money.” 

“Ve shall see,” said Benny; “maybe 
he hass changed his mind later.” 

“Benny,” she chided him, placing her 
hand on his shoulder and giving him a 
loving little shake, “you keep spite. 
After all, it vas money troubles dot 
made fat’er hard mit us. By now he 
hass raised money by der stocks unt lofes 
us both.” 

Benny was holding a handkerchief to 
his face, apparently in deep emotion. 
His wife continued: 


“Maybe it 
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“Unt I vunder who it vas made you 
der vunderful present. Der lawyers 
vould not tell till to-day.” 

“It vas Mister Kallman,” he replied 
with sententious directness, meanwhile 
watching her narrowly. 

“Mister Kallman?” she gasped; “‘fat’- 
er’s vorst enemy? Vy, vot did you efer 
do for him?” 

Benny gave way to a burst of uproari- 
ous laughter that he had been struggling 
to hold back. 

“Vy—I—I—” he sputtered, pausing 
to wipe tears of ecstatic mirth from his 
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eyes; ‘vy, I put him vise to der svindle 
dey vas making on him. Den I married 
you unt qveered your fat’er’s game mit 
Shapiro.” 

“Unt you mean—you mean—” she 
gasped as her voice rose to the wail of 
high tension. 

“Shure,” chortled Benny; “I mean 
der stocks unt bonds iss vort not’ing. 
Nefer vas dey vort more ass fife cents a 
share in vot you call a vildcat mine com- 
pany dot vas sold out by der sheriff. Mis- 
ter Kallman found dem in a desk vot he 
bought at der auction.” 
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HE events of the past three years 

have given to the railroad question 
a prominence which it has not enjoyed 
for some twenty years. In the seventies 
the Granger cases occupied the attention 
of the courts, and they arose from the 
enforcement of certain laws enacted by 
the various states. During the period of 
railroad development the iron horse rode 
over everything. Every section wanted 
a railroad, and no questions were asked. 
In many states bonds were issued in aid 
of railroads, and all sorts of frauds were 
perpetrated on unsuspecting communi- 
ties. The abuses of the taxing power be- 
came so flagrant: that a number of the 
states adopted constitutional provisions 
prohibiting the vote of aid to railroads 
—lIllinois inserted such a provision in 
‘her constitution of 1870. 

The Granger cases, as they were 
called, established the right of the states 
to regulate the railroads so far as local 
rates and local operation were con- 
cerned. The movement in favor of rail- 
road regulation did not spend its force 
until in 1887 it secured the enactment of 
a federal statute establishing an inter- 
state commerce commission, and con- 
ferring upon it certain powers. Then 


followed nine years of litigation, during 
which the railroads were contesting each 
point, as they had contested each point 
in the states, and at the end of the time 
the interstate commerce act was so weak- 
ened by judicial construction and inter- 
pretation as to be of little practical 
value. The next ten years were spent in 
an effort to amend the act and enlarge 
the scope of the interstate commerce 
commission, but the railroad lobby at 
Washington was so powerful that all at- 
tempts at legislation were blocked. In- 
dividuals and cities complained of dis- 
criminations, and rates were complained 
of, but the railroads used their absolute 
power to prevent legislative relief. 


THE CRIMINAL PROVISION REPEALED 


They even went so far as to secure the 
passage of a bill repealing the criminal 
provision of the interstate commerce act. 
This is known as the Elkins act. As it 
was necessary to have some plausible ex- 
cuse the bill was introduced as an anti- 
rebate bill, but the repealing clause was 
its most important feature. Some of the 
railroads were being compelled by the 
trusts to give rebates, and it was known 
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at the time that several of the large rail- 
way systems were back of the bill. Sec- 
retary Taft has recently referred to the 
Elkins act as an act which was satisfac- 
tory to the railroads. 

During the eighties and nineties there 
were attempts at rate reduction in sev- 
eral states, but these measures were all 
opposed by the railroads, and when en- 
acted were nearly all suspended by the 
federal courts. In Nebraska a maximum 
rate law was enacted in 1893; the vote 
was close in the legislature, and the rail- 
roads, in the hope of defeating the meas- 
ure, took one member out of the state on 
a special train, and he has never re- 
turned. In spite of this bold attempt to 
control the legislature the bill passed, 
and was promptly held up by the federal 
court. The case reached the United 
States Supreme Court in the course of a 
few years, and was argued in the spring 
of 1897. The decision, which was ren- 
dered after considerable deliberation, 
sustained the injunction, but left the way 
open for a modification of the decree if 
conditions changed. Unfortunately, the 
opinion laid down no rule for the deter- 
mination of a reasonable rate, and state 
legislatures and state commissions are 
still guessing what the position of the 
court will be on each new attempt at reg- 
ulation. 


PERSISTENCE OF POPULAR DEMAND 


From 1893 to 1898 the money ques- 
tion overshadowed other issues, and for 
several years after 1898 the questions of 
imperialism occupied the first place, but 
during both periods there was a strong 
demand among the people for railroad 
legislation, although corporate influence 
at the national capital kept this demand 
from finding expression in laws. The 
Democratic national platform of 1896 
contained the following plank: 

“The absorption of wealth by the few, 
the consolidation of our leading railway 
systems, and the formation of trusts and 
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pools require a stricter control by the 
federal government of those arteries of 
commerce. We demand the enlargement 
of the powers of the interstate commerce 
commission, and such restriction and 
guarantees in the control of railroads as 
will protect the people from robbery and 
oppression.” 

In 1900 the platform repeated its de- 
mand for the enlargement of the inter- 
state commerce law, and this demand 
was again repeated in the Democratic 
national platform of 1904. The Repub- 
lican platforms were strangely silent 
upon the subject, and it is now known 
that the railroads showed their apprecia- 
tion of that party’s silence by liberal con- 
tributions and by the furnishing of 
passes. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Re- 
publican national platform of 1904 stu- 
diously avoided the railroad question, 
President Roosevelt embodied in his an- 
nual message, sent to Congress the fol- 
lowing December, a recommendation in 
favor of additional regulation. The 
country was startled, the Democrats 
were delighted, the Republican leaders 
were provoked, and the railway mag- 
nates were highly offended. The pres- 
ident called attention to the fact that un- 
der the Supreme Court decisions the in- 
terstate commerce commission possessed 
simply “the bare power to denounce a 
particular rate as unreasonable,” with- 
out the power to declare a reasonable 
rate. He not only asked for more strin- 
gent legislation in regard to rates and 
rebates, but to emphasize his recom- 
mendation he held out the fear of “a still 
more radical policy” if the government 
did not “in increasing degree supervise 
and regulate the working of the railways 
engaged in interstate commerce.” By this 
“more radical policy” he meant the gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads. Twice 
since then he has declared in his mes- 
sages that effective regulation is the only 
thing that will prevent government own- 
ership. 








THE PRESENT RAILROAD LAW 


The Esch-Townsend bill, which was 
framed in accordance with his sugges- 
tions, passed the House by a practically 
unanimous vote, receiving the support of 
Republicans and Democrats alike. The 
railroads made no effort to defeat the 
bill in the House, and, therefore, we 
have no way of knowing what members 
would have voted against the bill if their 
votes would have defeated it—the rail- 
road lobbyists are considerate enough 
not to require a show of hands except 
where a show will count. A determined 
fight was made against the bill in the 
Senate and literary bureaus, established 
by the railroads, supplied editorials to 
all the papers that would use them. 
. When a national convention of business 
men was called to endorse the president’s 
program, the railroads got up an oppo- 
sition convention. A majority of the Re- 
publican senators entered into an agree- 
ment to prevent the passage of the bill 
in the form which the president asked, 
and the Republican members of the com- 
mittee which reported the bill intrusted 
it to the leadership of Senator Tillman, 
of South Carolina, in order to emphasize 
the fact that they regarded it as a Demo- 
cratic measure. Two important amend- 
ments were secured by the Democrats— 
an anti-pass amendment, introduced by 
Senator Culberson, of Texas, and an 
amendment, introduced by Senator 
Stone, of Missouri, restoring the criminal 
clause which the Elkins act had repealed. 
A number of important amendments 
were introduced by Senator La Follette, 
of Wisconsin, and supported by the 
Democrats, but they were voted down by 
the Republican majority. One of these 
amendments authorized the interstate 
commerce commission to ascertain the 
present value of the railroads, a measure 
which President Roosevelt has since en- 
dorsed. 

The Democrats formed a combination 
with the Roosevelt Republicans to secure 
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the passage of the bill along the lines 
laid down by the president, but at the 
last moment he effected a compromise 
with the railroad Republicans of the 
Senate, and, by conceding their demand 
in the matter of court review, secured 
almost the solid Republican vote for the 
bill. The Democrats felt aggrieved that 
the president should have receded from 
his position when he could have secured 
what he wanted with the aid of the 
Democrats, and the spirited discussion 
which followed resulted in some prom- 
inent additions to the president’s Ana- 
nias Club. 

The new law is now being tried, and 
the results of the experiment are awaited 
with interest. It prohibits interstate 
passes, and this provision seems to be 
obeyed, but the cutting off of the pass 
increases the revenues of the road, for 
those now pay who used to ride free. 
Senator Foraker claims that the Elkins 
act should have the credit for stopping 
rebates, the recent prosecutions having 
been under that act; but no matter which 
act proves to be the most effective, the 
stopping of rebates is a distinct advan- 
tage to the railroads, for they now retain 
in their treasuries the money formerly 
returned to favored shippers. 

A number of the state legislatures, 
stimulated by the example of the pres- 
ident (and no longer restrained by 
passes), undertook more effective legis- 
lation in local rates. All of the states in 
the northern Mississippi Valley, and sev- 
eral southern states, reduced the passen- 
ger rate to two cents, and some of them 
made reductions in freight rates. These 
reductions are now being tested in the 
courts, and it is too early to predict the 
final result. 


ATTITUDE OF THE FEDERAL COURTS 


The federal courts have shown a dis- 
position to give the benefit of the doubt 
to the corporations, and to suspend the 
laws to which the railroads object. This 
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disposition has been carried so far that 
there is a distinct reaction against these 
courts, and at a meeting of attorneys- 
general of the various states, recently 
held at St. Louis, the following memo- 
rial was adopted : 

“WHEREAS, The efficient administra- 
tion, as well as the preservation of our 
dual system of government, requires that 
each sovereignty be permitted to exer- 
cise its functions as defined by the fed- 
eral constitution unhampered by the 
other; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the convention of the 
attorneys-general of the several states 
here assembled, that we earnestly rec- 
ommend to the favorable consideration 
of the president and the Congress of the 
United States the enactment of a federal 
law providing that no circuit court of 
the United States, or judge exercising 
power of such circuit courts, shall have 
jurisdiction in any case brought to re- 
strain any officers of a state, or any ad- 
ministration board of a state, from in- 
stituting in a state court any suit or other 
appropriate proceeding to enforce the 
laws of such state, or to enforce any or- 
der made by such administrative board, 
but allowing any person or corporation 
asserting in any such action in a state 
court any right arising under the consti- 
tution, or any laws of the United States, 
to have the decision of the highest court 
of such state reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as now pro- 
vided by law. 

“We also recommend that suits in fed- 
eral circuit courts by persons interested 
in corporations to restrain such corpora- 
tions from obeying the laws of states in 
which they are doing business be prohib- 
ited.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS DOCTRINE 


A permanent organization was effect- 
ed, and the memorial is to be brought be- 
fore Congress. While the doctrine em- 
bodied in the memorial is thoroughly 
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Democratic, the officials who prepared it 
were for the most part Republicans, and 
there is, therefore, more significance in 
its adoption at this time. The memorial 
presents two protests, one against the ac- 
tion of the lower federal courts in sus- 
pending state laws, and the other against 
the use of the lower federal court by in- 
dividual stockholders to avoid state laws. 
The memorialists do not desire to do in- 
justice to corporations as a whole, or to 
individual stockholders, but they rightly 
insist that the state courts shall be re- 
sorted to first. The corporations and 
their stockholders have their right of ap- 
peal from the highest court in the state 
to the United States Supreme Court, and 
it is time to curb the habit of the United 
States Court of asserting original juris- 
diction in such cases. This can be done 
by act of Congress, and should be done 
immediately. Corporations doing busi- 
ness in a state should submit themselves 
to the courts of the state; they have a 
sufficient guarantee of protection in their 
right of appeal from a final decision by 
these courts. 

While the attorneys-general of the 
several states are asking for a limitation 
of the powers and jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral district and circuit court, the presi- 
dent, strange to say, is asking for an ex- 
tension of the powers of the federal gov- 
ernment. He recommends national in- 
corporations of railroads and other cor- 
porations doing an interstate business. 
In his more recent arguments in favor of 
national incorporation he emphasizes the 
necessity for federal control, but in an 
earlier speech he refers to the hardship 
imposed upon railroads by some of the 
state legislatures, and gives this as one 
of the reasons why the railroads should 
be permitted to incorporate under a fed- 
eral law. This latter reason is the one 
advanced by the railway presidents, who 
have been clamoring to get away from 
state regulation ever since the crusade 
for lower passenger and freight rates 
began. 
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INVITING A DIRECT CONFLICT 


A direct conflict is likely to ensue be- 
tween the general public, which insists 
on regulation, and the railroad managers 
who blindly oppose everything that looks 
toward effective control. Some of the 
railway presidents go so far as to deny 
the right of the government, either state 
or national, to regulate, claiming that 
the railroad is private property belong- 
ing to the stockholders. This position, 
however, is so contrary to all the deci- 
sions that most of the railroad officials 
and railroad attorneys content themselves 
with opposing each particular act of the 
legislatures or commissions as confisca- 
tory, but all prefer control, if they must 
have any control at all, by Congress and 
the federal court rather than by the state 
legislatures and state courts. The reason 
is obvious. The state legislatures and 
state courts are nearer to the people, and, 
therefore, more responsive to the will of 
the people. 

It is to be regretted that the president 
has seen fit to throw the influence of his 
office and his great personal influence on 
the side of the railroads, for, however 
honest and well meaning he may be, the 
natural and necessary result of his plan 
would be to make effective legislation 
more difficult, for the tremendous influ- 
ence of the great railway systems would 
be focussed upon Congress, the inter- 
state commerce commission, the federal 
courts and the president. And, as the 
president appoints both the commission- 
ers and the federal judges, as well as the 
attorney-general, the presidency would 
become even more a prize than it is now. 
When the interstate commerce commis- 
sion confines itself to interstate commerce, 
and the federal judges content them- 
selves with acting upon appeals from 
state courts, the railway corporations 
have a large interest in national politics, 
for if they are consulted about appoint- 
ments they can practically nullify legis- 
lation, but their interest in national pol- 
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itics will be vastly increased if the pres- 
ident can secure the adoption of his 
plans for the further centralization of 
railroad regulation. Even though he 
adopts the views of Hamilton rather 
than those of Jefferson, his own experi- 
ence ought to teach him to beware of any 
weakening in the power of the state to 
regulate business done within its bor- 
ders. Has he not rebuked one federal 
judge for giving an immunity bath to 
great corporations? And has he not seen, 
to his sorrow, the subserviency of a ma- 
jority of the Republican senators to the 
railway magnates? Does he not recog- 
nize that he stands almost alone among 
Republican leaders in his effort to regu- 
late the railroads? However confident 
he may be of his own ability to cope with 
the situation he can not forget that his 
own term will soon expire and that the 
corporate influence which has been too 
strong even for him would be very much 
strengthened by the consolidation which 
he proposes. 


ROOSEVELT’S IDEA WRONG 


In deciding upon systems of govern- 
ments the personal element can not be 
given much weight. If one is tempted 
to favor monarchies because of the un- 
limited good a wise and benevolent mon- 
arch can do, he is restrained by the fact 
that monarchs may be neither wise nor 
benevolent. Representative government 
is safer because the people can not only 
choose their officials, but can remove 
them, and so, in considering the relative 
merits of a-.centralized government as 
compared with the merits of a dual form 
like our own, it is not sufficient to imag- 
ine what good might be done by a Con- 
gress composed of wise and benevolent 
members, codperating with a wise and 
benevolent president and court. We must 
take man as we find him, and deal with 
conditions as they exist. Human affairs 
must be administered by human beings, 
and human beings are imperfect. They 
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have their weaknesses as well as their 
elements of strength, and society must be 
protected from their weaknesses while it 
avails itself of their strength. The dis- 
tinction drawn by the constitution be- 
tween the sphere of the nation and the 
sphere of the state is a very important one, 
and our great industrial development 
makes it more important, rather than 
less, that the authority of the state over 
local affairs shall be preserved. A cen- 
tralization that might have been tolera- 
ble a century ago would be intolerable 
now. The president is going in the 
wrong direction, and his scheme of na- 
tional incorporation would introduce 
new dangers which it is entirely unnec- 
essary to invite. 


SPHERES OF STATE AND NATIONAL LAWS 


The railroad question as it presents it- 
self at this time involves more stringent 
regulation by both the state and the na- 
tion. It is possible and necessary for the 
state and the nation, each in its own 
sphere, to extend their control over the 
railway lines. The state should regulate 
local rates and local operation ; it should 
prevent discrimination between places 
within the state and between its own cit- 
izens. It should require that the local 
rates be not only equal between citizens, 
but equitable to all. The federal gov- 
ernment, without interfering with the 
authority of the state, should add a na- 
tional remedy to the state remedy—not 
substitute a national remedy for a state 
remedy. The federal government should 
prevent discrimination between places in 
different states and persons in different 
states, and should compel the equal and 
equitable treatment of all persons inter- 
ested in interstate shipments. There need 
be no conflict between the state and the 
nation in this arrangement; it is no more 
necessary that federal regulation should 
exclude state regulation than it is that 
state regulation should exclude federal 
regulation. 
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Two reforms are imperatively needed 
at this time. First, the present value of 
the railroads should be ascertained, and 
this value ought to be measured, as the 
value of all other property is measured, 
viz., by the cost of reduplication. Sec- 
ond, the issue of watered stock and ficti- 
tious capitalization should be prevented. 
These reforms should be undertaken by 
the federal government and by the vari- 
ous states. A third reform follows as a 
matter of course—the reduction of rates, 
state and interstate, until the railroads 
yield an income sufficient to insure a rea- 
sonable return on the value of the roads, 
and no more. The right of the patrons 
of the roads to reasonable rates is just 
as sacred a right as the right of the 
stockholders to a reasonable return upon 
their investment. It is difficult to re- 
duce this reasonable return to a definite 
rate of interest because market condi- 
tions change, and some roads offer a bet- 
ter security than others in the way of in- 
vestment. Instead of saying that all 
roads should be allowed to earn a cer- 
tain dividend, it is fairer to say that each 
road should be permitted to earn a divi- 
dend sufficient to keep the stock at par 
when the road is honestly capitalized. 

When these reforms are secured, 
passes abolished (where they have not 
already been), the railroad lobbyists 
driven from the state and federal capi- 
tols, and the federal courts properly re- 
stricted, the prejudice of which railroad 
managers complain will disappear, and 
there will be harmony between the rail- 
ways and the public. The fact that the 
people have submitted as patiently as 
they have to the injustice done them by 
unscrupulous railway managers ought to 
disprove the charge that they desire any- 
thing unfair in the matter of railway 
regulation. 

But will those who manipulate our 
railroads consent to regulation? Or will 
they in the future, as in the past, meet 
every demand of the public with opposi- 
tion, intimidation and corruption? 








SUPERVISION, NOT OWNERSHIP 
By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


HE most: difficult, delicate, far- 

reaching and important of all our 
national problems is that complicated 
web of questions inaccurately called “the 
railroad problem.” Indeed, there is no 
single “railroad problem.” The location 
and building of the line; the financing 
of the project; the probable development 
of the country through which it runs 
and upon which its success or failure 
depends; the making of rates and the 
cluster of questions which spring from 
that, such as basing points, differentials, 
divisions of traffic, the long and short 
haul, and many other like difficulties; 
the revenues of the road, their appor- 
tionment among operating expenses, that 
the line may be kept going, maintenance 
and betterments that the line’s facilities 
may grow with the demands of com- 
merce, interest on bonds and dividends 
to stockholders that investors may have 
a fair return upon their money and that 
still others will buy railroad securities 
to furnish additional funds for necessary 
extensions; wages of employés and the 
efficiency and discipline of those to 
whom the company entrusts the lives of 
passengers and the safety of products: 
these are only a suggestion of the perfect 
maze of practical questions which daily 
and hourly confront the railroad man- 
ager who, on the one hand, wishes to 
serve the people and must serve them, 
and who, on the other hand, wishes to 
run his road with a fair profit to the 
hundreds of thousands of men and 
women who have put their money into 
the enterprise. 

This brief statement shows with what 
prudence, moderation and fairness the 
people, the railways, and, above all, the 
legislators of our land should deal with 
this subject—with what firmness, steadi- 
ness, courage and patience the whole 
matter must be handled. 


Consider the extent of American rail- 
ways—their mileage, equipment, service 
and the investment in them. The figures 
are stupendous. For example, the re- 
port of the interstate commerce commis- 
sion shows that the aggregate length of 
railroad mileage, including tracks of all 
kinds was, in round numbers, three hun- 
dred and eighteen thousand miles in 
1906. This trackage is now equipped 
with over fifty-two thousand locomotives 
and nearly two million freight and pas- 
senger cars. An army of more than one 
million five hundred and twenty-two 
thousand able-bodied men are required 
to operate this system. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE BUSINESS 


It is estimated that each of these one 
million five hundred and twenty-two 
thousand able-bodied men employed in 
the maintenance, administration and op- 
eration of American railways has two 
persons depending upon him on the av- 
erage, which makes four million five 
hundred thousand of the American peo- 
ple directly and physically involved in 
the business of American railroading. 
The number of passengers actually car- 
ried for the year ending June 30, 1906, 
was, in round numbers, 800,000,000. In 
the same year the railroads carried, in 
round numbers, 1,631,400,000 tons of 
freight. For this service the railways 
received in: gross $2,325,765,167, and 
their operating expenses were $1,536,- 
877,271. The amount of cash actually 
invested in railways is more than $14,- 
000,000,000. 

Thus, we see that, considering nothing 
but the number of our people directly 
concerned in American railway building 
and operation, in the extent of the lines, 
in the amount invested, we have no friv- 
olous subject with which to deal when 
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we attack “the railroad problem.” But 
these factors are only the beginning of 
that problem, as witness the intricate 
task of rate-making. Mr. Haines, in his 
helpful books on this subject, has shown 
the thousands of necessary and tens of 
thousands of possible rates caused by nu- 
merous circumstances, such as length of 
haul, density of population, quantity of 
commerce from particular points, con- 
nections with different roads, competi- 
tion with other lines and with water 
routes, weight of trains, and other items 
too numgrous to mention in a paper like 
this. The question of differentials alone 
has taxed to its utmost the powers of our 
ablest, most learned and most impartial 
minds, such as the late Judge Cooley. 


AS TO INSTANTANEOUS “SOLUTIONS” 


These, illustrations are given only to 
show how deep and broad, how involved 
and difficult “the railroad problem” is. 
Bad as I consider the doctrine of laissez 
faire, I think it better than uninformed, 
half-informed, heated and hasty sugges- 
tions in this vital matter. It is no sub- 
ject to be consigned to the mercies of 
the ignorant demagogue, on the one 
hand, or to be left to the dishonest rail- 
way stock manipulator, on the other 
hand. Any wholesale and instantaneous 
solution of “the railroad problem” must 
be distrusted ; for the American railway 
system is an evolution, and we will still 
be solving it a hundred years from now. 
Any statesmanship which deals with it 
wisely must be, also, an evolution. Any 
man who says that he has an immediate 
cure-all for our railway difficulties as- 
serts that he has a cure-all for our na- 
tional difficulties. 

Of course, there is the plan of national 
ownership, which does have the merit of 
simplicity ; but are we ready to consider 
that? It means at least fourteen billion 
dollars of national debt; more than one 
million five hundred thousand employés 
of the government in a single occupa- 
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tion; a bureaucratic department of the 
government, far greater than all the 
present departments of the government 
put together. It means these things and 
scores of others equally serious. Are we 
ready to consider them? How would the 
government meet any one of the “‘practi- 
cal railway problems” of distribution of 
commerce and fixing of rates, to which I 
shall presently call attention ? 


OWNERSHIP AND SUPERVISION 


Government ownership violates the 
American principle that government en- 
terprise ought not to own and manage 
what individual enterprise can own and 
manage. 

Government supervision is a.recogni- 
tion of that American principle and an 
application of its corollary that a busi- 
ness which affects all the people is no 
longer private and should be regulated 
by the government of all the people. 

Government supervision leaves busi- 
ness in individual hands, but requires 
that individual to act as trustee for the 
people and thus prevents abuses hurtful 
to the people; government ownership 
takes business out of the hands of the 
people and substitutes for private abuses 
of railway management, which govern- 
ment supervision cures, official abuses of 
management, which nothing can cure. 

Government supervision leaves the 
making of rates, local and general, over 
our maze of railways, embracing more 
than three hundred and eighteen thou- 
sand miles of road, in the hands of men 
who are familiar with local and general 
conditions and have individual interest 
in successful management; and yet gov- 
ernment supervision corrects those rates 
when they are unjust or impartial. 

Government ownership puts the mak- 
ing of rates in the hands of an enormous 
government bureau of officials, unfamil- 
iar with local and general conditions and 
without individual interest in the man- 
agement of particular roads. 
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Government supervision leaves the 
system of individual management, under 
which the country has developed, and 
requires that management to act as a 
trustee for the people; government own- 
ership creates a vast machine so compli- 
cated that its workings would be cum- 
bersome, so great as to break of its own 
weight. Government supervision means 
the intelligence and conscience of the 
people laying their restraining hands on 
the wrongs of railway management; 
government ownership means an Amer- 
ican bureaucracy as much greater than 
any other bureaucracy on earth as the 
American railway system is greater than 
any other railway system. 


HOW THE PRESENT SITUATION EVOLVED 


In order to get some notion, however 
inadequate, of the present railway situ- 
ation, let us briefly review its evolution 
and find the point which that evolution 
has now reached. In the beginning rail- 
roads were state affairs exclusively. Al- 
most the first, if not the first, railway 
operating across more than one state was 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railway project, 
which the merchants of Baltimore pro- 
jected from that port to the Ohio River. 
In those days the theory was that the 
states were sovereign over everything 
within their own borders. This was true 
not only of railways, but of rivers and 
harbors. 

One of the ablest messages which that 
great lawyer, James Madison, sent to 
congress during his presidency was his 
veto of the first internal improvement bill 
ever passed by congress. He vetoed this 
bill because he said that the improve- 
ments of rivers and harbors and the 
building of roads was exclusively within 
the province of the state; that the consti- 
tution gave the Nation no express power 
to do any of these things, and that such 
power could not be implied from any of 
the powers that were expressed. The Na- 
tional Road, he said, could not be built 
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with the Nation’s money ; the states must 
each build their section of that road. 
Similarly, it was the business of a state to 
improve and keep in repair the water 
highways passing through it, etc. 

But the common-sense man who 
wanted to send his products to market, 
or make a business or social trip into 
some other state (and who did not know 
a state line when he saw one), demanded 
improvements of such highways by the 
national government; and to-day we 
appropriate annually scores of millions 
of dollars for internal improvements, 
and this is agreed to by everybody—no- 
body now objects on the ground of 
“state’s rights’ and ‘fear of centraliza- 
tion” which so alarmed Madison. 

I cite this only to show how, in the be- 
ginning of our railway system, the the- 
ory was that the state alone could con- 
trol, regulate or otherwise help or inter- 
fere with railways. So, down to the 
Civil War, the railways were state rail- 
ways. The Civil War suddenly revealed 
how ruinous this exclusively state con- 
trol theory was; and a national act was 
passed for intercommunication of rail- 
ways operating as state roads under state 
charters. This was the first national rec- 
ognition of the essentially national char- 
acter of our railways. 

The chartering of the Union Pacific, 
Central Pacific and Northern Pacific 
Railways as national corporations and 
the aid of the national government in 
building them was the second recogni- 
tion of the essentially national character 
of these common highways of all the 
people. With these exceptions railway 
building and operation went on under 
the old theory. But commerce could not 
be confined to state lines. Railroads 
were still state roads, but they delivered 
their passengers and freights to other 
state roads, that carried them on all over 
the country. The inconvenience, ex- 
pense and general absurdity of this at- 
tempt to conform the industrial and so- 
cial unit of the Nation to an academic 
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theory of state sovereignty soon became 
apparent ; and these little roads, connect- 
ing one with the other, were joined into 
big roads traversing several states under 
one management. 

The passenger instantly found the ad- 
vantage of this. Where under the old 
system he had to change cars several 
times, buy several tickets, pay high 
fares and travel in inferior cars, he 
could, under the new system, travel to 
his destination with one ticket, without 
changing cars, at lower rates, with im- 
proved accommodations and in greater 
safety. Expressed in proper terms, the 
same was true of freights. Thus devel- 
oped as a practical necessity what are 
called interstate roads. Practically 
speaking, there is not a railroad in the 
United States to-day that does an ex- 
clusively state business. In short, we 
Americans are a people who are doing 
business with one another, regardless of 
state lines. 

In the unprecedented and indescriba- 
bly vast and rapid evolution of the 
American railway system, great bene- 
fits resulted to the American people. 
They were enabled to form settlements, 
communities, territories, and finally 
states upon deserted plains and among 
the solitudes of the mountains, which, 
but for the railways, they could not have 
reached for generations; to build indus- 
tries and to conduct commerce which, 
but for the railways, it would have been 
impossible for them to have done for a 
thousand years to come. 


THE RAILROAD IN POLITICS 


On the other hand, great and grievous 
evils have also developed; and the at- 
tempt of the people to stop these evils 
has resulted in the crowning railway 
evil of interfering in politics. This is an 
evil which has grown of itself. The rail- 
ways found it necessary to employ 
skilled lobbyists and even to elect mem- 
bers of legislatures, governors and state 
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tax boards in order, as they thought, to 
“protect their rights.” This was the ori- 
gin of the railway lobbyist who infests 
and disgraces every state legislature. 
These lobbyists, together with these cor- 
rupt members of state legislatures which 
the railways generally created them- 
selves, saw their rich harvest and took 
measures to continue to reap it. Violent 
bills against the railways were origi- 
nated in secret by these very men in or- 
der that they might fight and defeat 
them and get their corrupt reward from 
the railways for “protecting their inter- 
ests.” It would be well for the people 
and better for the railways if the latter 
were promptly to discharge their lobby- 
ists and cease sending their tools to the 
legislature or to any other public office. 
For these men not only betray the peo- 
ple, but prey upon their masters. 


THE FIRST INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


But the evil which most aroused the 
people was that of railway rates,: dis- 
criminations and rebates, and, later, the 
actual ownership by railways or by their 
officers of certain industries which the 
railways favored, to the ruin of other 
similar industries in which the railway 
or its officers had no interest. Of course, 
the national government was the best 
agency that could remedy these evils, 
since they were not confined to states but 
extended throughout the country. But 
the national government was not yet tak- 
ing any part in the controlling of the 
Nation’s highways, because the old the- 
ory of exclusive state control still ex- 
isted. 

So the people went about trying to 
correct these evils with this feeble in- 
strument of state regulation only. The 
result of this was the Granger movement 
in the seventies, which originated some 
sound principles, but which soon proved 
ineffective because traffic was not con- 
fined to one state, but, necessarily, went 
through many states. Thus state legis- 
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lation became a field of mingled irrita- 
tion and disturbance, without much goad 
and of widespread corruption without 
any good. So the national control of 
railways doing business in more than 
one state forced itself upon the con- 
sciousness of the people and we had the 
first interstate commerce act of 1887. 


THE SLIPPERY REBATERS 


But the evil which still most hurtfully 
affects the public is that of rebates and 
discriminations. The question of rebates 
is difficult to get at because the guilty 
men will not tell the truth. Time and 
again members of the interstate com- 
merce commission have found them- 
selves helpless in the face of testimony 
that rates were maintained when, as a 
matter of fact, it was known that rebates 
were being given. Senator La Follette, 
showed the extent of rebates, even since 
the Elkins Act, to be astonishing in 
amount; and the practice is generally 
admitted by railroad men themselves. 
At bottom, of course, rebates are the nec- 
essary result of competition. Railroads 
must have business, just as an individual 
man must have business, and to get it 
they have to outbid one another. They 
can not do this publicly, since that would 
defeat the very end of getting the busi- 
ness; and so they do it by charging the 
shipper ostensibly the published rate, but 
secretly paying him back an amount pri- 
vately agreed upon. 

None of the states has been able to 
stop the practice—unless we except Wis- 
consin and perhaps two others. Sena- 
tor La Follette’s extraordinary work in 
Wisconsin accomplished real results in 
correcting railway abuses; but no other 
state has done so much, and even Wis- 
consin’s efforts are unavailing outside 
that state. It is with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the national government is 
beginning to master it; and, since the 
evil is national, only national action can 
be effective. 
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DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN CITIES 


Various discriminations in rates also 
present a startling tangle of right and 
wrong. For example, the Louisville 
and Nashville Road charged three dol- 
lars and sixty-nine cents per ton on pig 
iron from Birmingham, Ala., to Cor- 
delia, Ga.—two hundred and sixty-seven 
miles; while, from Birmingham to Ma- 
con—two hundred and thirty-two miles 
—the road charged one dollar and 
eighty cents a ton. Hundreds of similar 
discriminations existed and still exist. 
For instance, the railroads charged 
two dollars and twenty-four cents for 
cotton goods from New England to 
Denver, and yet only one dollar per 
hundred from New England to San 
Francisco, more than fifteen hundred 
miles further on. The discrimination as 
against Spokane and in favor of the 
Puget Sound cities is generally known. 
Another illustration is the rate between 
New York and Atlanta, Ga., where 
the charge is much higher for a town 
on the line of the railroad a hun- 
dred miles nearer New York than it is 
to Atlanta. That is to say, a merchant 
in a town on the same line of railroad 
must pay higher freight for a consign- 
ment delivered to his town than the 
merchant at Atlanta, a hundred miles 
farther on the same line, must pay for a 
consignment delivered in Atlanta. On 
the face of it, all this looks outrageous. 
In many instances such discriminations 
are outrageous, as in the example first 
given of the Birmingham iron rates, 
which the interstate commerce commis- 
sion corrected and required to be made 
equal between the points named—a 
thing the states could not possibly do. 


REASONS FOR SOME OF THESE 


But, upon examination, the reason for 
some of these discriminations becomes 
clear. Take, for instance, the Atlanta 
rate cited by Professor Meyer, as an ex- 
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ample of the purpose of the basing point 
system. If the railway gave to a town 
one hundred miles north of Atlanta a 
cheaper rate than it gave Atlanta, there 
could be no wholesale merchants in At- 
lanta—by making Atlanta a central dis- 
tributing point for merchandise, the rail- 
road puts the merchants of Atlanta on 
an equality with the merchants of New 
York; and towns a hundred miles north, 
south, east or west of Atlanta go to that 
city for their wholesale purchases. Thus, 
instead of having an overwhelming com- 
mercial center from which the merchants 
in every little town would have to buy 
directly, we have great numbers of com- 
mercial centers from which goods are 
more quickly, and, in the end, more 
cheaply distributed. 

Even in the discrimination against 
Denver in the case of cotton goods, 
which at first seems impossible of ex- 
planation, it is found that the basic rea- 
son for charging San Francisco one dol- 
lar on shipments from New England 
and charging Denver two dollars and a 
half is that the railroads can not other- 
wise meet the competition by water from 
New England to San Francisco. Again, 
if a railway must charge each village, 
town or city along its line exactly pro- 
portionate rates, not only would the 
wholesale and distributing trade be con- 
centrated in already existing large cen- 
ters—as actually occurs in Australia, 
and other countries where this system 
has been tried—but numerous disastrous 
results would plainly follow. — 

Take an illustration: Suppose a mer- 
chant in a town a hundred miles north of 
Atlanta ordered a consignment from 
New York. This consignment would 
probably not fill half or a third of a car; 
yet the car containing that consignment 
would have to be halted at this little 
town until the consignment could be dis- 
charged. If the car was filled with other 
consignments to other points, the deliv- 
ery to the other points would be delayed. 
If the car was not thus filled, it would 
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be empty and out of use until it could be 
taken to some point where it could be 
filled with return freight. Plainly, this 
would be so expensive that higher rates 
everywhere could alone keep a road 
which indulged in such business from 
bankruptcy. If, however, the car could 
be loaded full of this consignment direct 
to Atlanta and then broken up into 
smaller consignments for the merchants 
round-about who would therefore buy 
from the Atlanta wholesaler, the service 
could be rendered more economical, and, 
in the end, much cheaper. 

In his admirable book on “Railroad 
Transportation ; Its History and Laws,” 
President Hadley, of Yale, gives the fol- 
lowing illustration, which is even clearer 
than the one I have already stated: 


“On the coast of Delaware a few years 
ago there was a place which we shall 
call X, well suited for oyster growing, 
but which sent very few oysters to mar- 
ket because the railroad rates were so 
high as to leave no margin of profit. 
The local oyster-growers represented to 
the railroad that if the rates were 
brought down to one dollar per hundred 
pounds the business would become prof- 
itable and the railroad could be sure of 
regular shipments at that price. The 
railroad men looked into the matter. 
They found that the price of oysters in 
the Philadelphia market was such that 
the local oyster-men could pay one dol- 
lar per hundred pounds to the railroad 
and still have a fair profit left. If the 
road tried to charge more, it would so 
cut down the profit as to leave men no 
inducement to enter the business. That 
is, those oysters would bear a rate of one 
dollar per hundred and no more. Fur- 
ther, the railroad men found that if they 
could get every day a carload, or nearly 
a carload, at this rate, it would more 
than cover the expense of hauling an 
extra car by quick train back and forth 
every day with the incidental expenses 
of interest and repairs. So they put the 
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car on and were disappointed to find that 
the local oyster-growers could only fur- 
nish oysters enough to fill the car about 
half full. The expense to the road of 
running it half full was almost as great 
as running it full; the income was re- 
duced one-half. They could not make 
up by raising the rates, for these were 
as high as the traffic would bear. They 
could not increase their business much 
by lowering rates. The difficulty was 
not with the price but with the capacity 
of the local business. It seemed as if 
this special service must be abandoned. 

“One possibility suggested itself. At 
* some distance beyond X, the terminus of 
this railroad, was another oyster-grow- 
ing place, Y, which sent oysters to market 
by another route. The supply at Y was 
very much greater than at X. The peo- 
ple at Y were paying a dollar a hundred 
to send their oysters to market. It would 
hardly cost twenty-five cents to send 
them from Y to X. If, then, the railroad 
from X to Philadelphia charged but sev- 
enty-five cents a hundred on oysters 
which came from Y, it could easily fill 
its car full. This was what they did. 
They then had half a carload of oysters 
grown at X, on which they charged a 
dollar, and half a carload from Y on 
which they charged seventy-five cents 
for exactly the same service. 

“Of course, there was a grand outcry 
at X. Their trade was discriminated 
against in the worst possible way—so 
they said—and they complained to the 
railroad. But the railroad men fell back 
on the logic of the facts. The points 
were as follows: 1. A whole carload 
at seventy-five cents would not pay ex- 
penses of handling and moving. 2. At 
higher rates than seventy-five cents they 
could not get a whole carload, but only 
half a carload; and half a carload at a 
dollar rate (the highest charge the ar- 
ticle would bear) would not pay ex- 
penses. Therefore, 3, on any uniform 
rate for everybody, the road must lose 
money, and, 4, they would either be 
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compelled to take the oyster car away 
altogether or else get what they could at 
a dollar, and fill up at seventy-five cents. 
There was no escape from this reason- 
ing, and the oystermen of X chose to 
pay a higher rate rather than lose the 
service altogether.” 


CREATION OF DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


Again, if railroads are to serve every 
village, town and city upon exactly pro- 
portionate rate, it is plain that railroads 
could not be extended into thinly popu- 
lated regions, except very slowly and 
very painfully. There would not be 
enough business, and, therefore, not 
enough revenue to build them. We must 
remember that the problem of the rail- 
road manager is to keep his cars full; 
otherwise his road becomes bankrupt. 
So he sends his full car to a distributing 
point where it can be returned full, in- 
stead of shipping cars partly filled to 
every station along the route; and then 
from this distributing point he does his 
local business. 

On the other hand, in exercising this 
power of discrimination railroads have 
committed unpardonable offenses against 
individual shippers, entire communities, 
and, indeed, the whole country. Mr. 
Parsons’ book is literally packed with 
them, and it is impossible to give even a 
résumé of them in this brief paper. In 
few, if any, instances, have the states 
been able to grapple with this serious 
situation; for nearly all discriminations 
are between points in different states. 

Another evil peculiarly flagrant and 
personal is that of ownership of stock in 
shipping companies by railways or rail- 
way officials which carry the produce of 
shipping companies and which, there- 
fore, furnish cars and other facilities to 
the shipping companies in which they 
are interested, while refusing adequate 
facilities to shipping companies in which 
they are not interested. Up to two years 
ago this practice had grown until it was 
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more general even than a suspicious 
public imagined it was. 

Not till the national government in- 
vestigated the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, which until then was thought 
to be the model corporation of this coun- 
try and of the world, was the extent of 
this custom revealed. The state of af- 
fairs thus brought to light by the na- 
tional government so startled the Amer- 
ican people and alarmed railway officials 
that the practice stopped almost of itself 
and was legally prevented thereafter by 
the notable provision of the interstate 
commerce act of two years ago, forbid- 
ding any railway or any officer or agent 
thereof from having any interest of any 
kind in any business which ships prod- 
ucts over their lines. 

ILL-ADVISED STATE INTERFERENCE 

Such are a few of the evils that came 
with our abnormally rapid railway de- 
velopments. With many of them most 
of the states have not attempted to deal, 
and, when they did, failed to correct 
them. Indeed, recent state legislation 
has developed the most serious situation 
now confronting us—a_ complication 
which involves, in equal measure, disas- 
ter to the railroads themselves and to the 
whole people of the republic. This evil 
is the interference of states with inter- 
state railways in an honest, but none the 
less hurtful and impossible, attempt to 
remedy abuses; but also these state “reg- 
ulations” are often the fruit of the sheer- 
est demagogy. They demoralize rates, 
fix impossible conditions as to equip- 
ment, etc. 

For example, on the latter point, if 
one state requires one kind of headlight 
or one kind of safety appliance, or any 
kind of mechanical equipment, and an- 
other state provides another, and so on, 
it is manifestly out of the question for 
the railroads to comply with any one of 
them, no matter how much they might 
wish to obey the law. 
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But the question of state interference 
with raées is the most practical in its evil 
effects. For example, let us say that a 
line of railway runs from Galveston, 
Texas, to Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
thence by connections with the middle 
west and northwest and the east. It is ob- 
vious that a rate must be made on ship- 
ments from Chicago or Indianapolis or 
any other city clear through to the Gulf. 
Let us suppose this rate is a reasonable 
rate (if it is not the interstate commerce 
commission will disapprove of it and 
fix a rate that is reasonable; and the peo- 
ple may rely upon the wisdom, modera- 
tion and patriotism of the interstate 
commerce commission, whose members 
are as able, learned, impartial and expe- 
rienced, and to whom the railroads are 
unfriendly). But Missouri passes a law 
fixing a separate rate upon freight and 
passengers within that state. This rate as 
effectively reduces the interstate rate as 
if it directly operated upon it. If such a 
rate were adopted by other states through 
which the interstate road and its connec- 
tions passes the railroad would have to 
refuse business. If other states do not 
adopt the Missouri rate, then the people 
of such statés must pay the excess re- 
quired by the reduction of the Missouri 
rate. Precisely this thing has happened. 
Robert Mather, president of the Rock 
Island and Pacific Railroad Company, in 
his uncommonly able address upon “The 
Railroad Problem,” has given the fol- 
lowing practical illustration : 


“Let us suppose that the rate on grain 
from Oklahoma points to Galveston is 
twenty-five cents. The Texas commis- 
sion reduces its rate to seven cents; the 
Oklahoma commission—soon to be born 
—does the same. The rate from Okla- 
homa points to Galveston thus becomes 
fourteen cents instead of twenty-five 
cents. If the Kansas commission should 
fail to act and if the railroads should 
maintain former rates to Galveston from 
Kansas points, the latter would be sub- 
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jected to that undue disadvantage to lo- 
calities that the interstate commerce act 
prohibits, under pain of heavy penalties. 
But the Kansas commission would act, 
and the reduction in its local rate would 
effect a reduction of the through rates 
from Kansas to the Gulf. This, in turn, 
would reduce the rates on grain from 
the Missouri River to the Atlantic sea- 
board. And the interstate commerce 
commission, though convinced of the 
reasonableness of the former through 
rate and desirous of preserving to the 
railroads the revenues accruing there- 
from would be practically powerless to 
restore it. 

“This illustration is not peculiar. It 
could be duplicated without limit and in 
any locality. The state of Arkansas fixes 
the passenger fare from St. Louis to the 
Gulf, over lines of travel that do not 
touch Arkansas soil, when it enacts that 
two cents shall be the maximum charge 
for the carriage of passengers from point 
to point within the state. Missouri pre- 
scribes rates of freight from the Missis- 
sippi River eastward to the Atlantic, and 
from the Missouri River westward to 
Utah, when she fixes the tolls for traffic 
passing wholly within her. borders be- 
tween the Missouri and the Mississippi 
rivers. Minnesota, in an act designed to 
be purely local, has legislated on inter- 
state rates for the Dakotas, and has 
forced her railroads by state enactment 
unwillingly to violate the federal laws.” 


Scores of similar examples exist, and 

the states are increasing them yearly. 
INEVITABLY NA? )NAL 

So we see, first, that “the railway 
problem” is distinctly national ; that rail- 
way evolution has been a national evolu- 
fion; that railway evils are national 
evils; that states have not, and necessa- 
rily can not remedy them; that in their 
attempt at such remedy, they have actu- 
ally created other evils. We see that 
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public opinion has come to recognize this 
more and more; that the control and su- 
pervision of railways are constantly be- 
ing more largely entrusted to the na- 
tional government through congress and 
the interstate commerce commission. 
For example, in the national law passed 
two years ago, not only railroads, but 
express companies, sleeping car compa- 
nies, telegraph companies, pipe line com- 
panies, private car line companies and 
all varieties of interstate commerce were 
included in the provisions of the law. 
All charges were required to be just and 
reasonable and a commission was en- 
trusted with the tremendous power of 
striking down unreasonable rates and 
discriminations, and of fixing rates that 
are reasonable in place of those the com- 
mission disapproved; rebates, draw- 
backs, free passes, and every other form 
of private favor is abolished, and the 
giving or taking of them is made crimi- 
nal. Discriminations on the basis of 
long and short hauls are abolished, ex- 
cept with the permission of the commis- 
sion, etc. 

That law is undoubtedly crude, but it 
is a long step in the right direction. In 
getting upon the statute books the prin- 
ciple that the Nation has the right to 
make railroad rates, President Roosevelt 
added a great and enduring page to his 
statesmanship. Yet, it is conceded that 
this law must be amended in many par- 
ticulars, even in the administration of 
the commission. That body itself has 
pointed out that it already needs reme- 
dying—it should be divided, one part of 
it devoted exclusively to administration, 
and the other to the hearing and decid- 
ing of cases. As it is, the commission is 
so overwhelmed with work that serious 
congestion is imminent. Again, the com- 
mission should be given power to sus- 
pend a rate from going into effect until 
the commission can investigate it, pro- 
vided the commission thinks such action 
should be taken. Other equally impor- 
tant amendments should be made. 
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MOVEMENT TOWARD NATIONAL CONTROL 


But the next important step which ap- 
pears inevitable is complete national con- 
trol of all interstate railways. This is 
coming to be recognized by men of all 
political parties and by both shippers 
and railway officials. Senator Newlands, 
of Nevada, two years ago, introduced a 
resolution for a commission to draw a 
national railway incorporation act, un- 
der which all railways might incorporate 
and which should relieve them of state 
interference and state taxation—the na- 
tional government to collect from their 
gross earnings an amount as a franchise 
tax which would equal or exceed all the 
present state taxes, and then be distrib- 
uted among them by the national gov- 
ernment. Upon this resolution he made 
a statesmanlike address to the senate. 
But “state’s rights” were at that moment 
particularly rampant in the senate, and 
nothing came of this comprehensive 
proposition. Mr. Bryan, who never lets 
public thought get far beyond him, also 
sees this tendency and proposes a na- 
tional franchise of railways and other 
interstate corporations. But the reason 
why this would not work, but on the con- 
trary would prove disastrous to the point 
of ruin were carefully set forth in my 
articles in this debate on the subject of 
trusts. (I refer the reader to those arti- 
cles). In Galena, Illinois, on April 27, 
1907, I advanced the proposition of na- 
tional control in the following words: 


“The next great struggle in the rail- 
way problem will be between state regu- 
lation of interstate railways passing 
through each particular state, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, exclusive 
national control of interstate railways 
through all the states through which 
such railways pass. This contest will not 
end in a day or a year. But finally its 
conclusion is inevitable. The railways 
properly managed are by far the great- 
est agencies in our well-being. They are 
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the largest practical force that holds the 
American people together. Our pros- 
perity depends on our commerce; and 
our commerce depends on our railways. 
Our culture depends on the quick and 
easy communication of every part of the 
republic with every other part of the re- 
public. 

“In a word, the railways are of uni- 
versal importance. Their evils are gen- 
eral evils; their benefits are general ben- 
efits. They are the most distinctly na- 
tional of all elements of American life. 
Therefore, their control must be as na- 
tional as their benefits or their evils. But 
if the national government regulates 
them, as it should and must, and if, at 
the same time, forty-seven other govern- 
ments also interfere with them, we shall 
have the Nation’s highways, which are 
purely national in their activities, har- 
assed by forty-eight governments. No 
system of communication can be perfect 
under such a tangle of conflicting laws. 

“The time must come when states must 
reduce their interference with national 
highways passing through them, or, bet- 
ter still, stop interference altogether. 
That time will be delayed because of 
selfish interests ; because of the recrudes- 
cence of state’s rights with which we are 
now troubled; but chiefly because of 
demagogues who seek position and pow- 
er by attacking these most conspicuous 
of public corporations. The American 
people are as much in danger from the 
demagogues who selfishly and ignorant- 
ly seek to inflame their passions as they 
are from selfish interests who seek to ex- 
ploit their resources.” 


President Roosevelt, whose profound 
statesmanship will be appreciated more 
and more with each passing year, after 
patient study, and after hearing every 
view upon this great question, frankly 
recommends the national incorporation 
of railways. So does Robert Mather, 
from whose remarkable address I have 
already quoted. 
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This, then, is the next step which ap- 
pears certain to be taken in trying to 
solve “the railroad problem.”’ The na- 
tional government, on whose workings 
the eye of every man and woman in the 
Republic is fixed, would then be given 
complete power to end railway abuses 
which the states have not been able to 
end, because those abuses are interstate 
abuses; individual states would cease 
their fantastic ‘‘regulation” of railways, 
their equipment, their management and 
their rates, which “regulation” not only 
remedies nothing, but threatens with an- 
archy the whole commercial situation to 
the injury of sister states, the embarrass- 
ment of all commerce and the ultimate 
ruin of all railways. In short, this is a 
“problem” which affects all the people 
and which, therefore, can best be dealt 
with by the government of all the peo- 
ple. Otherwise, railroad evils and rail- 
road wickedness may continue to flour- 
ish on the one hand, and injustice to 
railroads and to the people at large may 
continue to be practiced, on the other. 

Mr. Bryan says that national incorpo- 
ration means too much “centralization.” 
The answer is that, even if “centraliza- 
tion” is a bad thing, national incorpora- 
tion is only a small fraction of the “‘cen- 
tralization” that is involved in govern- 
ment ownership; and Mr. Bryan is for 
government ownership. National incor- 
poration involves no more “centraliza- 
tion” than national franchise involves, 
vet Mr. Bryan is for national franchise, 
which, as I have demonstrated, will not 
work. National incorporation is not 
nearly so long a step toward “centraliza- 
tion,” under conditions now existing, as 
the first interstate commerce act was un- 
der conditions then existing. It is no 
further step toward “centralization” now 
than the rate law of 1906 was then. 





ESTABLISHED BY POPULAR APPROVAL 


Yet who, but the railroads, would now 
consent to the repeal of the act creating 
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the interstate commerce commission or 
the rate law of 1906. On this subject, 
as on every other subject where the 
cheap and threadbare scare of “central- 
ization” has been raised, we find that 
when the step has been taken, it has in- 
jured nobody except those who were do- 
ing wrong and benefited everybody who 
was not doing wrong; and that nobody 
but the wrongdoers themselves would 
now consent to going back to the old 
abuses which these “centralizing” laws 
correct. Who would repeal the law pro- 
hibiting lottery tickets from interstate 
commerce? Yet, it was said at the time 
that law was passed, that it was “cen- 
tralization” in its most violent form. 
Who would repeal the national meat in- 
spection law? Yet that law places na- 
tional inspectors in packing houses lo- 
cated exclusively within a state; it re- 
quires packing houses to be kept sanitary 
under rules prescribed by the national 
government, etc. 


JUSTICE FROM THE JUST 


Who would repeal the national pure 
food law, the national quarantine law, 
the national irrigation law, and all the 
long list of beneficent statutes which 
have cured evils and conferred benefits 
nation-wide in their extent? The peo- 
ple are tired of catch words. What the 
people want is the thing that will do the 
most good—whether it be state legisla- 
tion or national legislation. What the 
American people want is justice—justice 
administered by the state when justice 
can best be secured by the state, justice 
administered by the Nation when justice 
can best be secured by the Nation. 

The more I study “the railroad prob- 
lem” the plainer it is to me that no in- 
stantaneous and immediately complete 
“remedy” exists or can exist. If I have 
shown to reasonable men and women the 
intricacy, delicacy and difficulty of “the 
railroad problem;” that the American 
railway is a national evolution with 
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mighty benefits to the people of the whole 
republic, and with great evils growing 
up alongside of those benefits; that in 
many cases what appear to be evils at 
first sight are not so upon examination, 
but that nevertheless grave abuses do 
exist and need correction; that states 
have not, and probably can not, end these 
abuses, because they extend over many 
states and are not confined to any one— 
if, in short, I have roughly sketched the 
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THE NEW 


By SARA H. 


The maidens go to church, to church, 
All coifed and kerchiefed fair, 

With silken shoes and rufiled gowns, 
And smoothly-braided hair. 


But on the hills we make our camp, 
My gipsy lad and I, 

With leaping flame and bubbling pot, 
And wide blue tent o’ sky. 


The chapel has its benches hard,— 
Good sooth, and what care we? 
The maidens look demurely down, 
Nor let the lads be free. 





Oh, let the pinching parson drone! 
I’ll give my love my hand, 

And we will say the Lovers’ Creed 
Upon the rippled sand. 
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elements of “the railroad problem,” 
which it would take an entire volume, 
and, indeed, many volumes adequately 
to describe; and if I have thus been 
helpful in stimulating thought and en- 
couraging inquiry upon the part of ear- 
nest, serious men and women into the 
numberless phases of this great question, 
I have done all, and indeed more than 
I hoped to do in the limits of a single 
paper. 
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And let the dames repent their sins, 
And keep their souls full well! 

I’ll give my love my lips to kiss, 
And follow him to hell. 


Belike the parson knows the road 
He prophesies we tread, 

’Tis Heaven lies thereby, we say, 
His curse on his own head. 


Oh, russet gown and sandaled foot, 
And speech of Romany! 

I’ll give the peddler all my silks 
To sell the dames for me. 


*Tis I will wear the gipsy’s brown, 
And eat the gipsy’s fare, 

And make a gipsy tent my hall, 
Because my love is there. 








A NEW USE FOR A BY-PRODUCT 


By EMERSON TAYLOR 


Author of “‘A Belated Study in Wild Life” 


DROPPED in to call on my neighbor 

Stevens a night or two ago, and there 
I found his boy Joe, home from college 
for a holiday. 

“And just as queer as ever,’ 
inward comment, as Joe 
went through the ordeal 
of shaking hands with me. 
‘*A little queerer, if any- 
thing.’’ 

A queer boy! You 
understand what I mean. 
Not exactly? Well, in 
the first place, Joe Ste- 
vens never took anything 
like the intense and ardent 
interest in the things of 
the moment which other 
boys take. When he 
played ball, he got bored 
about the third inning; 
when the rest of the gang 
were making hot foot for 
the pool, he didn’t be- 
lieve he cared to go swim- 
ming. He has always 
worn glasses. He can’t 
chin himself very often, 
though it is safe to back 
him in a fight, once he 
gets good and mad. He 
reads a lot—‘‘in the 
queerest books,’”’ his 
mother sighs; he was 


, 


was my 





and younger than boys of his own age. 
Friendliness from a stranger frightens 
him. He is careless about his clothes. 
He talks very loudly, or jokes very 
clumsily at the wrong times. He has 
astonished and _ irritated 
his parents nearly every 
day since his first year in 
the high school by cor- 
‘ recting their wrong in- 
formation or their ill-con- 
sidered opinions, in and 
out of season—not bump- 
tiously, mind you (for 
there is a marked differ- 
ence between Joe the 
queer boy and the boy 
who is merely fresh and 
spankworthy ), but in spite 
of himself. It is a bother 
to have him so ready with 
his facts and his correc- 
tions; and a worse bother 
is te know that the boy is 
usually in the right; but 
he can’t help them, some- 
how. They are forced 
from him from apparently 
no cause other or less 
than the driving of his 
conscience. And it sets 
Stevens wild. 
For instance, and here 
is an account of the little 





passage between Stevens 
and his queer boy which 
took place on the occasion of my call, 
and set me thinking anew about queer 
boys.in general. 

As I entered, Stevens was in the midst 
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forever making ‘‘collec- 
tions’’—of stamps, or 
coins, or butterflies, or wild flowers, and 
mighty good ones, too, for a boy. He 
has always been very shy, very sensitive, 
almost too intelligent, very silent, older 
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I CAN NOT FORGET THE LOOK OF UNWILLING SUBMISSION 


of reading aloud an editorial in our 
evening paper which gave it hot and 
heavy to one of the local clergymen who 
had been guilty of turning his last batch 
of sermons into political harangues ; and 
for my benefit he kept on, until, coming 
to a paragraph in which the writer re- 
ferred to the preacher as “an insolent 
priest,” he was interrupted by Joe’s mak- 
ing a noise which seemed to indicate 
Joe’s hot dissent. 

“What's the matter now?” asked Stev- 
ens, laying down the paper with a look 
of the most patient long-suffering. 

“Mr. Gould’s a Presbyterian minis- 
er,” the boy gasped, struggling with a 
wretched embarrassment, yet, as I have 
stated, driven to it. ‘He’s not a priest. 
A—a priest offers a sacrifice. He—he 
must have valid consecration to do that 
—to be a priest, I mean. By a bishop, 
you know. Not the Methodist kind,” he 
ended miserably, quite out of breath. 

“Where did you pick that up?” asked 
Stevens. 

“Oh—reading.” 


“Humph!” And Stevens resumed his 
paper. “Some day you'll learn not to 
bother your head with distinctions of 
that sort, my boy. They don’t teach the 
youngsters to-day as thoroughly as they 
did us,” he said to me. “Joe here has a 
smattering of a dozen useless things. 
He’s a perfect mine of things not worth 
knowing.” 

“But I’m right : about this point,” the 
lad persisted. 

“Suppose you are—technically. What 
I want to know is, what earthly differ- 
ence does it make whether the paper 
gives old Gould one ecclesiastical tag or 
another? Such things aren’t worth both- 
ering about, Joe, my boy. I—I’m sorry 
that you waste your time over them.” 

Of course, it was quite wrong in me, 
but do you know what I did when Joe 
glanced sheepishly and sulkily in my di- 
rection? I sent him the most encourag- 
ing wink you ever saw. But—poor old 
Stevens! Between him and Joe there is 
already a great gulf fixed, which only 
love can bridge. I felt very sorry for the 
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father that night; he was plainly an- 
noyed and humiliated by Joe’s bad man- 
ners. But longer than the memory of 
the former’s chagrin there has stayed 
with me a mental image of that indig- 
nant, bungling, obstinate way in which 
Joe tried to make his father take hold of 
the underlying (and, when you comie to 
think of it, rather important) distinction 
between a minister and a priest. I can 
not forget that look of unwilling sub- 
mission which darkened his brow and 
lent a flash to the eyes behind the heavy 
glasses when his quibble (as it seemed to 
Stevens) was promptly smothered and 
silenced. He was rather in earnest, was 
Joe. And the point was one which he 
had worked out for himself. In all def- 
erence I submit that herein were twin 
causes for real satisfaction with the 
“queer” boy. And I think, furthermore, 
that Stevens did wrong to snub him as 
he did. 

Not but that one can easily under- 
stand why Joe’s father, like so many of 
those who are responsible for the 
“queer” boys, often feels puzzled and 
baffled and a little disappointed. There’s 
the fact of the lad’s record at college, for 
instance, where Stevens was so popular, 
but where Joe has apparently not made 
a single close friend. Where are the se- 
cret society honors which should be his? 
Why doesn’t he bring some boys home 
for Sunday? Actually, if he would get 
into some boyish scrape or other, it 
would be a kind of comfort. He ought 
to be a better “mixer.” He studies too 
hard. Not but that a high rank in his 
lessons is a very good thing, but, after 
all, a boy is sent to college for something 
more than to win honors in political 
economy. He has been in college now 
nearly three years, and one might think 
that so much of daily contact with men 
would have corrected his shyness and his 
oftentimes boorish offishness; but it has 
done very, very little for him. If any- 
thing, he is fuller of “notions” than he 
was when he went away. “Queer” Joe 
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Stevens was, and “queer” he apparently 
will remain to the end of the chapter. 

What shall we do with him? Let’s 
look a little closer, if you don’t mind. 

Do you know that, to my way of 
thinking, if I may hark back to the mat- 
ter again, there was something very sig- 
nificant in the way Joe upheld what he 
believed was an important distinction in 
that little controversy over the news- 
paper’s use of English? It is, by your 
leave, a splendid trait of the “queer” 
boy, this adopting and nursing and rear- 
ing for his own some special and limited 
branch of knowledge. And they nearly 
all of them possess it. In the pungent 
language of his classmates at college, 
though Joe may be a “grind,” he is also 
a “shark’”—words which, translated, 
mean that if he sacrifices to lonely hours 
in the library many of the hours which 
might be profitably spent in rubbing el- 
bows with his fellows, he is at the same 
time acquiring a more or less firm grasp 
of—well, what the builders of a Greek 
temple were trying to express, of why 
some people call Karl Marx, the old So- 
cialist writer, a maniac, while others 
think of him as an apostle of light and 
truth, or how Paris disposes of its sew- 
age, or how you can make medicines out 
of the contents of a tar-barrel, or some 
of the many differences between a poet 
and a Poe. To something the boy is a 
devoted apprentice; of something he 
presently will be a master. And that is 
very well worth while. We must not feel 
vexed a bit if we can not feel any inter- 
est in or see just now the value of what 
he has learned. It may be a poor thing, 
but it is his own! 

Further—and here I fear that I’m 
flying directly in your face, Mr. Stevens 
—I believe that many of our “queer” 
boys, though they do it very crudely and 
with much pain to themselves often- 
times, are showing a valuable independ- 
ence by holding a little aloof from the 
customary life about them. The very 
fact that they cling fiercely to an ideal 
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of life different from that which their 
fellows have adopted, that they feel in- 
stinctively a discontent or a discomfort 
in the presence of conventionality either 
of action or of thought, is going to 
prove, if the boy, like Joe, has a good 
set of brains and a clear vision and a 
high enthusiasm, an asset in time to 
come valuable riot only to himself, but 
for the community in which his life is 
going to be passed. Given a thorough 
knowledge of some matter large or small 
in which the well-being of his fellowmen 
is concerned, coupled with a passionate 
unwillingness to succumb to or support 
the side which is not the intelligent side, 
no matter how great the majority in 
favor of it or willing to tolerate it, and 
a boy has an equipment which, if he has 
the strength to use it, is a mighty weapon 
in his hand for righteousness. 

An advertisement in the current mag- 
azines proclaims the importance of “the 
man who knows.” Well, such a one is 
very often—nay, usually—if only he is 
encouraged in his “queerness,” the 
“queer” boy. And very important he is 


to this community of ours, the vastly 
greater part of which, like Joe’s father, 
goud man though he is, does not know, 
or, worse, does not care to bother to 
know, many of the relative values, the 
subtle distinctions, the traditional mean- 
ings, the divergent aims, the actual sig- 
nificance, of scores of subjects—in art, 
for example, or in religion, or in politics, 
or—yes, in morals, too, where exact in- 
formation and hard thinking are absolute 
requirements for anything like a clear 
understanding. The Concord philoso- 
pher, to give him his courtesy title—how 
Joe, or some one like him, would scold 
me for so doing!—says that “whoso 
would be a man must be a nonconform- 
ist.” That is a very popular view to-day, 
of course, and in this country. Scarcely 
a weekly news summary of large circu- 
lation but announces rather gleefully on 
the whole “the failure of old systems,” 
or hails as heaven-sent “the restless 
spirit of the age.” But one may be per- 
mitted to wish that in every single town- 
ship we had a set of men and women 
who, if they must be nonconformist, 
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would refuse to conform to the popular 
opinion and the popular phrase of the 
day, just because seven times in ten both 
the opinion and the shibboleth are, as 
they come to us, false guides to the 
truth. Our supply of expert builders 
and makers pretty well suffices us. What 
we want from now on, we may be per- 
mitted to believe, is an increasing supply 
of expert testers, men who will try our 
treasures of opinion and preference and 
new theory with the biting acid of criti- 
cism, not at all disturbed if our appar- 
ently sterling silver prove to be only the 
cheapest and thinnest plate; men who 
will hold up steadily before us models 
both honest and beautiful—stone and 
steel and appropriate design instead of 
plaster and gingerbread and grotesque- 
ry. And this not alone in art and archi- 
tecture, but in every department of na- 
tional thought. Oh, for some thinkers, 
trained, learned, balanced, fearless, ex- 
perts in the philosophies! Oh, for a pub- 
lic—and -in time we will have one, too— 
on whom the wisdom and taste and 
knowledge of such men will have an ef- 
fect greater than at present! A public to 
whom it does not occur to create or ac- 
cept or believe in shams! A public into 
whose grain British honesty, French 
logic and taste, German stability, are as 
deeply worked as its present dye of 
shrewdness and generosity! We have 
come to depend on the expert, be he en- 
gineer, surgeon, banker, or lawyer, in all 
the so-called “practical” affairs of life, 
heeding their advice with the utmost do- 
cility. Can we not find a growing use 
for the expert—the trained man, the 
specialist—in what the old phrase terms 
the “things of the soul’? Not discour- 
agement and snubbing and lamentation 
for your “queer” boy, Mr. Stevens, but 
belief in him, and help for him to de- 
velop into a man who can tell us all the 
facts in his speciality, and who has the 
weight and the strength to make his 
views count! 

Must we feel so sorry that the “queer” 
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boy does not go with the crowd? That 
he is “so different’? That he is hope- 
lessly fantastic and impractical? Faith, 
the books tell us, is certitude concerning 
matters which are incapable of logical 
demonstration. One can not prove that 
the oddity of certain strong-minded citi- 
zens makes always a valuable asset for a 
community ; but in our hearts we feel, I 
think, that if we did not have our full 
quota of enthusiastic cranks to push and 
pull us in this or that direction, our civic 
and even our national life would tend 
downward to a pretty easy-going, 
money-making level. To the New Eng- 
land conscience, that pestiferous old 
trouble-maker ; to Virginian idealism ; to 
the Western willingness to take a gam- 
bling chance—to all these clamorous 
spirits we confess our debt every day of 
our life. Not that to live with habitual 
reformers or men of a discouragingly 
high sense of honor of of unreasonable 
buoyancy is in any way comfortable. 
Quite the contrary. We cry to them to’ 
let up, if only for a moment, and call 
them all sorts of names. But neverthe- 
less, though it may take a whole genera- 
tion, we are pretty apt to come round to 
their views, to accept them loyally; and 
we do what these idealists have been 
preaching to us because we believe that 
they are right. Is the boy “queer”? 
Hush! Let me whisper the horrid heresy 
in your ear. I was going to say, “All the 
better!” 

Ah, yes, we find a use for him, that 
“queer” boy of yours! We need him, 
that fellow with his special knowledge; 
we need him, provided only that he has 
a good thinking machine and a sense of 
humor, that fellow to whom for sorhe 
secret reason the ordinary life and the 
ways of the world present but small at- 
traction—the man who can view us from 
without, who is in the world but not of 
it. I think sometimes that we of the 
older schools and universities are apt to 
rate a bit too highly the value of the 
average type of boy we turn out every 
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year—too highly, that is, because we 
tend to exalt an all-round, something- 
above - the- average gentlemanliness, 
breeding, and equipment as of more 
worth to the community than especially 
brilliant mentality when coupled with 
unconventional or rebellious temper. 
While nobody is rash enough to under- 
estimate the worth ‘0 the state of a sober, 
steady, intelligent iniddle class, as it is 
called, too many people who ought to 
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know better have only distrust for the 
intelligent man of no class at all. They 
shrilly lament if their Tom, Dick, or 
Harry, when he casts his first vote, 
chooses to support some utterly fantastic 
cause; they are seriously troubled be- 
cause their hopeful prefers vegetables to 
roast beef as a diet, or thorny Browning 
to laureate Tennyson. They do not real- 
ize, as Stevens does not realize, that if 
they laugh at the “queer” boy too much, 
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or scold him into the way and the 
thought of the world about him, into the 
path of comfortable conformity, they 
will only make him very unhappy and a 
son for whom apologies must always be 
forthcoming, a chafing, useless, trouble- 
some prisoner of things as they are, in- 
stead of an apostle, perhaps, of things 
as they ought to be. 

The old tag De mortuis nil nisi bonum 
is translated, we understand, in the 
schools of Chicago as “Of a carcase lose 
nothing, not even the bones.”’ And here, 
at the very end of the sermon is the text. 
In our social economy the “queer” boy 
is what we packers would call a “by- 
product.” And experience has shown 
that in the by-products, so easy to over- 
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look or to throw away, there resides a 
very valuable source of income. Given 
a chance to develop along his own lines 
—but you'll give him better than that, 
Mr. Stevens, won’t you? You'll encour- 
age and help the boy. Then see if that 
“queer” Joe of yours will not make a 
place and a name for himself. But force 
him out of his own track, make him con- 
form, make him think and act like the 
other boys, and you may have robbed 
your fellowmen of a possible theologian 
like Augustine, a philosopher like Spi- 
noza, a revolutionary artist like Manet, a 
social reformer like Rousseau. And for 
what? For the sake of presenting your 
city with another John R. Stevens, not 
so good as the original. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


HE was as shaken as if he had seized 

hold of her. If he had snatched the 
ring off her finger she wouldn’t have been 
more shocked. The whole box must be 
transfixed by him, and the whole house 
be looking at nothing but their little 
circle of horror! She was ready for it. 
She was braced for anything but the 
fact which actually confronted her— 
that no one had noticed them at all. It 
was monstrous that such a thing could 
be without their knowing! But there was 
no face in all the orchestra, the crowded 
galleries, or the tiers of boxes to af- 
firm that anything had happened; no 
face in their own box had even stirredé 
except Clara’s, and that had merely 
turned from profile to the full, faintly 
inquiring, mild, and palely pink in the 
warm reflections of the red velvet cur- 
tains. And what could Clara have seen, 
if she had seen at all, but Flora a little 
paler than usual with a hand that trem- 
bled; and what worse could Clara con- 
jecture than that she was being silly 
about Kerr? She turned slowly toward 
him, and looked at him with a courage 
that was part of her fear. But wasn’t 
she, in a way, being silly about Kerr? 
What had become of his expression that 
had threatened her? There was nothing 
left of it but her own violent impression 
—and the longer Kerr sat there, talk- 
ing from her to Clara, from Clara to 
Judge Buller, his eyes keeping pace 
with his light conversational flights, the 
less Flora felt sure he had ever fixed 
her with that intensity. And yet the 


thing had actually happened. Its evi- 
dence was before her. He had been si- 
lent. Now he was talking. He had been 
absent. Now she thought she had never 
seen him more vividly concerned with 
the moment. Yet for all his cool looks 
and diffuse talk around the box, she felt 
uneasily that his concern was pointed at 
her, and that he had never let go of her. 
He only waited for the cover of the last 
act to come back to her single-handed. 

She would have deflected his attack, 
but it was too quick, too unexpected for 
her to do more than sit helpless, and let 
him lift up her left hand, delicately be- 
tween thumb and finger, as if in itself 
it was some rare, fine curio, and, bend- 
ing close, contemplate the sapphire un- 
winkingly. She had an instant when she 
thought she must cry out, but how im- 
possible in the awful publicity of her 
place, a pinnacle in the face of thou- 
sands! And after the first, fluttered im- 
pulse came a certain reassurance in such 
a frank and trivial action. For all its 
intensity, how could it be construed 
otherwise than a lively if unconventional 
interest? The next moment he looked 
round at her. 

“We shan’t meet every evening in 
such a way as this,” he said, and left the 
statement dangling unanswerable be- 
tween them. It sounded portentous— 
final. She wondered that in the middle 
of her fear it could strike such a sharp 
note of regret in her. She couldn’t an- 
swer. She could only look at him with 
a reflection of her trouble in her face. 
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“Are you surprised that I thought of 
that?” he inquired. “It’s not so odd as 
you seem to think that I should want to 
see you again. I don’t want to leave it 
to chance; do you?” He shot the ques- 
tion at her so suddenly, with such a 
casual eye, and such dry gravity of 
mouth, that he had her admission out of 
her before she realized the extent of its 
meaning. 

“Then when are you at home?” he 
asked her; and by his tone, he conveyed 
the impression that he was only making 
courteous response to some invitation 
she had offered him; though, when one 
thought, she had not offered it, he had 
got it out of her. He had got it by sheer 
impertinence. But none the less he had 
it. She couldn’t escape him there. She 
answered stiffly: “Fridays, second and 
fourth.” 

He looked at her with a humorous 
twist of mouth. “What? So seldom?” 

She was impotent if he wouldn’t be 
snubbed; but at the worst she wouldn’t 
be cornered. “Oh, dear, no—but people 
who come at other times take a chance.” 

“Does that mean that I may take 
mine to-morrow?” 

He was pressing her too hard. Why 
was he so anxious to see her? As he 
had not been the first night or yesterday, 
or even ten minutes ago? She who, ten 
minutes ago, would have been glad, now 
was doing her best to put him off. The 
most she could do was to turn away, but 
even thus, with her eyes averted and her 
ears full of Ella’s voice, she was still 
acutely aware of him, sitting looking 
straight before him across the black 
house with a face worn, wary, weath- 
ered to any catastrophe, and such an air 
of being alertly fixed on something a 
long way off, that her silence made no 
more difference to him than her flutter- 
ings and her rudeness. And yet she 
knew he was only waiting; waiting his 
chance to get at her again and make her 
commit herself; and that she was deter- 
mined should not happen. 
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The rustle of final departure was all 
over the house. The people in the box 
were stirring and beginning to stand up; 
and Flora saw Kerr turn and look at 
her. She wanted some one to stand be- 
tween herself and Kerr, and it was to 
Harry that she turned; not alone that he 
was so large and adequate, but because 
she thought she saw in him an inclina- 
tion to step into that very place where 
she wanted him. She saw he was a little 
sullen, and though she didn’t suspect him 
quite of jealousy, she wondered if he 
had not a right to blame her for the ap- 
pearance of flirtation that she and Kerr 
must have presented. Then how much 
more might he blame her for what she 
had actually done—for deliberately 
showing the sapphire to Kerr! The very 
thought of it frightened her. She knew 
she was rattling to Harry all the while 
he fetched her coat and put it on her, 
and she was glad now of that ability she 
had cultivated in herself of talking over 
the top of her feelings. She talked the 
harder, she even took hold of Harry’s 
arm to be sure of keeping him there be- 
tween her and what she was afraid of, 
as they came out on the sidewalk, and 
stood waiting in the windy night for the 
approach of their carriage lights. 

Row upon row of street lamps flared 
in the traveling gusts. The midnight 
noises of the city were at their loudest; 
and half their volume seemed to be a 
scattered chorus of hoarse voices yelling 
all together like a pack of wolves. Thin, 
ragged shapes shot in and out among 
the crowd, ducked under horses’ feet 
and cut wild zigzags across the street 
like flying goblins. The sense of their 
cry was indistinguishable, but it was the 
same—the same inarticulate shape of 
sound on every tongue. First one throat, 
then another took up the raucous sing- 
song shout, then all together again, as if 
the pack were in full cry on the scent of 
something. What was this fresh quarry 
of the press, Flora wondered, that made 
it give tongue so hideously? The hunt- 











ing note of it made her want to cover 
her ears. 

She had stooped, her head to the car- 
riage door, when Harry stopped and 
took one of the damp papers from a 
crier in the pack. She saw the head- 
line. It covered half the sheet—the 
great figure that was offered for the re- 
turn of the Chatworth ring. 


As soon as she was quite in the dark 
there came back with reminiscent terror 
the look that Kerr had given her in the 
box. She wasn’t really afraid of Kerr 
himself. She was afraid of the meaning 
of his look which she didn’t understand. 
It only established in her mind a great 
significance for the sapphire, if it could 
produce such an expression on a human 
face. It had given him more than a mere 
expression. It had given him an impulse 
for pursuit, as if, like a magnet, it was 
fairly dragging him. He had covered 
his impulse by his very frankness, but 
she knew he had pursued her—that for 
the matter of seeing her again he had 
hunted her down. And what had fol- 
lowed that? Why, she was back again 
to the great figures in the paper. At first 
it seemed as though she had taken a 
clean leap from one subject to another. 
She had in no way connected them. But 
all at once they were connected. She 
couldn’t separate them. The thought that 
had sprung up in her mind was mon- 
strous. It startled her so broad awake 
that she sat up in bed to meet it the more 
alertly. She sat up trembling. She felt 
like one who has walked a long way ina 
wood, hearing crafty footsteps following 
in the bushes. And now the beast had 
sprung out, and she was panting, terri- 
fied, not knowing which way to run. 

There was the sapphire on her hand 
now. She touched it with her finger-tips 
cautiously, as if to touch something hot. 
So near to her! In the same room with 
her! On her own hand! It was too 
much to be alone with in the dark! She 
reached out softly, as if she feared to 
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disturb some threatening presence lurk- 
ing around her, and lit the small night 
lamp on the low table by her bed. The 
sapphire lay shining like some idol set 
up for worship, and in spite of herself its 
beauty moved her, if not to worship, at 
least to awe and fear. 

“IT suppose you know I can’t throw 
you away,” she murmured, “and yet I 
can’t keep you!” She pondered, chin in 
hand. To take it to Harry! That seemed 
the natural thing to do—the simplest 
way to be rid of it. She hesitated. “If 
I only knew! If I only were sure!” She 
locked her fingers closer, staring hard. 
If it had been the whole Crew Idol, the 
undismembered god himself, then there 
would have been less terror, and one 
plain thing to do. She looked hard at 
the sapphire setting as if she hoped to 
discover upon its brilliance some tell- 
tale trace of old soft gold; but there was 
only one great, glassy, polished eye, and 
out of what head it had come, whether 
from the forehead of the Crew Idol, or 
from that of some unheralded deity, 
who was there who could tell her? 

She tried to summon a coherent 
thought, but again it was only a flash 
out of the darkness: ‘Kerr! Why he 
knows more than I.” She looked at this 
stupidly for a moment as if it were too 
large to take in at once. Of course he 
must’ have known! Why hadn’t she 
thought of that before? Why hadn’t she 
thought of it that first moment, when he 
had turned on her in the box with such 
terrible eyes? There was no doubt in 
her mind that Kerr had seen the ring. 
Somewhere in the pageant of his experi- 
ence he had met it, known it—though 
not so well that he had not had to look at 
it a second time—to lift up her hand del- 
icately between finger and thumb, and 
examine it, to make sure. But the fact 
that Kerr knew her stone didn’t prove it 
belonged to the Crew Idol. And if it 
did, her course would be clear. However 
embarrassing it might be, she would 
have to give the sapphire back to Harry. 
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CHAPTER IX 


With her first thoughts on wakening 
Flora was quite sure she was going to 
give back the sapphire to Harry, yet she 
couldn’t help picturing to herself what 
her meeting with Kerr would have been, 
supposing she had decided differently. 
As the morning slipped by she found 
herself doubting that he would come at 
all. Her attitude of the night before had 
surely been enough to discourage any 
one. Yet if he didn’t come she knew 
that she would be disappointed. 

She was alone at luncheon, and in a 
dream. She glanced now and then at 
the clock. She rose only ten minutes 
before the hour that Harry was in the 
habit of leaving the club. She went up- 
stairs slowly and stopped in front of the 
telephone. She touched the receiver, 
drew her hand back and turned away. 
She shut the door of her own rooms 
smartly after her. 

She did not try to—because she 
couldn’t—understand her own proceed- 
ing. She merely sat, listening, as it 
seemed to her, for hours. 

But when at last Kerr’s card was 
handed in to her, it gave her a shock, as 
if something which couldn’t happen, and 
yet which she had all along expected, 
had come to pass. 

She started with a rush. Half- way 
down the stairs she stopped, horrified to 
find what her fingers were doing. They 
were closed around the little lump that 
the ring made in the bosom of her gown, 
and she had not known it. What if she 
had rushed in to Kerr with this extra- 
ordinary manifestation? What if, while 
she was talking to him, her hand should 
continue to creep up again and yet again 
to that place, and close around the 
jewel, and make it evident, even in its 
hiding place? The time had come when 
she must even hide it from herself. And 
yet, to creep back up the stair when she 
made sure Kerr must have heard her 
tumultuous downward rush! It would 
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never do soundlessly to retreat. She 
must go back boldly, as if she had for- 
gotten nothing more considerable than 
a pocket handkerchief. Yet before she 
reached the top again she found herself 
going tiptoe, as if she were on an expe- 
dition so secret that her own ears should 
not hear her footsteps. But she went 
direct and unhesitating. It had come to 
her all in a flash where she would put 
the sapphire. The little buttoned pocket 
of her bathrobe. There it hung in the 
bathroom on one, unvarying peg, the 
most immovable of all her garments, 
safe from the excursions of Marikka’s 
needle or brushes, not to be disturbed 
for hours to come. She passed through 
her bedroom, through her dressing- 
room into the bathroom. The robe was 
hanging behind the door. It took her a 
moment to draw out the ring and dis- 
entangle its chain, and while she was 
doing this she became aware of movings 
to and fro in her bedroom. She drew 
the door half open, the better to conceal 
herself behind it, and at the same time, 
through the widened crack of the jamb, 
to keep an eye on the dressing-room, 
and hurried lest Marikka should surprise 
her. But nevertheless she had barely 
slipped the ring into the little pocket and 
refastened the flap, when Clara opened 
the bedroom door and stood looking 
into the dressing-room. 

Flora experienced a sharp start of 
surprise, and then of wonder. Here was 
Clara seeking her out! Here she stood, 
brushed and polished, and finished to a 
pitch of virtue, taking Flora at a disad- 
vantage, hiding behind her own door. 
But at the least she was grateful that 
Clara had not seen her. She stood a min- 
ute collecting herself. She wasn’t doing 
anything she need be ashamed of, or that 
she need explain; or that need even 
awaken suspicion. But before she could 
take her courage in both hands and come 
out of her retreat, Clara had reached 
the middle of the dressing-room, and 
stood still. 
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Her lifted veil made a fine mist above 
the luster of her eyes. She was perfect 
to the tips of her immaculate white 
gloves, and she wore the simple, sober 
look of a person who thinks himself 
alone. Then it wasn’t Flora, Clara was 
looking for! She was looking all around 
—over the surface of every object in the 
room. Presently she went up to the 
dressing-table. She laid her gloved 
hands upon it, and looked at the small 
objects strewn over its top. She took a 
step backward and opened the top 
drawer. She reached into it, and for a 
moment delicately explored. 

Flora could see the white gloves go- 
ing to and fro among her white hand- 
kerchiefs, could see them find, open and 
examine the contents of her jewel box. 
And the only thing that kept her from 
shrieking out was the feeling that this 
abominable thing which was being en- 
acted before her eyes couldn’t be a fact 
at all. 

Clara took out an old pocketbook, 
shiny with years, shook from it a shower 
of receipts, newspaper clippings, verses. 
She let them lie. She took out a long 
violet box with a perfumer’s seal upon 
it. It held a bunch of dried violets. She 
took out a bonbonniére of gold filigree. 
It was empty.. A powder box, a glove 
box, a froth of lace, a handful of jew- 
eler’s boxes, a jewel flung loose into the 
drawer. This she pounced upon. It was 
a brooch! She let it fall—turned to the 
chiffonier; upended the two vases of 
Venetian glass, lifted the lids of jars 
and boxes, finally came to the drawers. 
One by one she took them out, turned 
the contents of each rapidly over, and 
left them standing, gaping white ruffles 
and lace upon the floor. She took up 
daintily, in her white kid fingers, slip- 
pers, shook them upside down. She 
opened the door of the closet, and dis- 
appeared within. There was audible the 
flutterings of all the distressed garments, 
with little busy pauses. Then Clata 
came out, with her hat a little crooked; 
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and stood in the middle of the room still 
with her absorbed and sober face, look- 
ing over the gaping drawers, pulled out 
and rifled, with their contents heaped up 
and streaming over the floor. 

Her eye fell upon the waste basket. 
She turned it upside down, and stooped 
over the litter. She gathered it up in 
her white gloves and dropped it back. 
Then, for the first time, she glanced at 
the bath-room door; stood looking at it, 
as if it had occurred to her to look in the 
soap dish. Then she turned again to the 
room, to the dressing-table. She put 
back the pasteboard jewelers’ boxes, the 
jeweled pin, the laces, which she shook 
out and folded daintily, the glove and 
powder boxes, the gold bonbonniére, the 
long violet box, the leather pocketbook, 
—each deftly and unhesitatingly in the 
place from which she had taken it, and 
all the heaps of white handkerchiefs. 
One by one she laid back in the chif- 
fonier drawers, the garments, properly 
and neatly folded, that she had so hast- 
ily snatched out of them. The sun, 
streaming full into the room, caught 
gleams in her pale hair, and struck 
blindingly upon the heaps of white 
around her, and made two dazzling 
points of her gloved hands that moved 
as light and deft as hands uncovered. 
She slid back the last drawer into the 
chiffonier, and rose from her knees, 
lightly dusting off the front of her 
gown, went to the closet door and closed 
it. She stood facing it a moment with 
a face perplexed and thinking. Then 
turned alertly toward the outer door. 
As she passed the mirror she looked 
into it, and touched her hat straight 
again, but the action was subconscious. 
Clara wasn’t thinking of it. 

Flora stood as if she were afraid to 
move, while Clara crossed her bedroom, 
stopped, went on and closed the outer 
door behind her. And even after that 
soft little concussion she stood still, 
burning, choking, struggling with the 
overwhelming force of an affront whose 
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import she did not yet realize. Out in 
her sunny dressing-room all the out- 
raged furniture stood meek and in or- 
der, frauding the eye to believe that 
nothing had happened! She felt she 
couldn’t look things in the face a mo- 
ment longer. She hid her face in the 
folds of her dressing-gown. 

Why, she had thought that such 
things couldn’t happen! She had 
thought that people’s private belongings, 
like their persons, were inviolable. They 
all always talked, she had talked, about 
such things as if they were mere noth- 
ings. They had talked about the very 
taking of the Crew Idol as if it were a 
splendid joke! But she had not dreamed 
what such things were like when they 
were near. When they were held up to 
you naked they were like this! In the 
shame of it she could no more have faced 
Clara than if she had surprised Clara 
naked. 

She snatched the ring out of the 
pocket of her gown and clutched it in 
her hand. Was there no place in the 
world where she could be sure of safety 
for this? 

With trembling hands she fastened it 
again to the chain about her neck. She 
thought of Kerr down stairs waiting for 
her. Well, she would rather keep it with 
her. Then, at least, she would know 
when it was taken from her. Still in the 
fury of her outraged faith, she passed 
through her violated rooms, and slowly 
along the hall and down the stairs. 


CHAPTER X 


He turned from the window where he 
had presented a long, drooping, patient 
back, and his warm, ironic mirth—the 
same that had played with her the first 
night—flashed out at sight of her. As he 
signaled to her with every lineament of 
his enlivened face, his interest, his defi- 
ance, his uncontrollability, Kerr was not 
the man of her imaginary conversations. 
He was not here to be used and disposed 
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of; but as he came toward her the new 
admiration in his face was bringing her 
reassurance that neither was she. The 
thought that her moment of bitter in- 
credulity had made her formidable gave 
her courage to fight even him of whom 
she was so much in awe; gave her cour- 
age even to smile, though she grew hot 
at the first words he spoke. 

“You should not be brave and then 
run away, you know.” 

She thought of her rush up the stairs 
again. “I had to go back to see Mrs. 
Britton.” (Oh, how she had seen her!) 
It seemed to Flora that everything she 
had been through in the last few mo- 
ments was blazoned on her face. 

But he only looked a little more 
gravely at her, though his sardonic eye- 
brow twitched. “Ah, I thought you only 
ran back to hide in your doll’s house.” 

She laughed. Such a picture of her! 
“Well, at any rate, now I’ve come out, 
what have you to say to me?” 

“Now you’ve come out,” he repeated, 
and looked at her this time with full 
gravity. 

He looked down upon her from his 
height. “I’m sorry I frightened you 
last night,” he said, “but I’m not sorry 
I came, since you’ve seen me. You 
needn’t have, you know, if you didn’t 
want to. You could have stayed in the 
doll’s house; and there, I suppose, you 
think I should never have found you or 
it again?’ He was silent a moment, 
leaning on the chair opposite, watching 
her with knitted forehead, while her 
apprehension fluttered for what he 
should do-next. He had done away 
with all the amenities of meeting and 
attacked his point with a directness 
that took her breath. ‘You know what 
I’ve come for,” he said, “but now I’m 
here, now that I see you, I wonder if 
there’s something I haven’t reckoned 
on.” He looked at her earnestly. “If 
you think I’ve taken advantage of you, 
—if you say so—I’ll go away, and give 
you a chance to think it over.” 
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It would have been so easy to have 
nodded him out, but instead she half 
put out her hand toward him. “No; 
stay.” 

He gave her a quick look—surprise 
and approbation at her courage. He 
dropped into a chair. ‘Then tell me 
about it.” 

Flora’s heart went quick and little. 
She held herself very still, afraid in 
her intense consciousness lest her slight- 
est movement might betray her. She 
only moved her eyes to look up at him 
questioningly, suspending acknowledg- 
ment of what he meant until he should 
further commit himself. 

“T mean the sapphire,” he said. He 
waited. 

“Yes,” she answered coolly, “I saw 
that it interested you last night, but I 
couldn’t think especially why. It’s a 
beautiful stone.” 

He laughed without a sound—shook 
noiselessly for a minute. ‘Meaning 
that a gentleman shouldn’t pounce upon 
any beautiful stone he may happen to 
see?” He got up and moved about rest- 
lessly in the little space between their 
two chairs. “Quite so; lay it to my 
being more than a gentleman; lay it to 
my being a crack-brained enthusiast, a 
confounded beauty worshipper, a vi- 
cious curio dealer, an ill-mannered ass! 
But—” and he flashed around at her 
with a flack of his cane—‘where did 
you get it?” 

For the life of her she couldn’t help 
her wave of color, but through it all 
she clung to her festal smile. Sheer 
nervousness made it easy. “Well, sup- 
pose it was begged, borrowed, or— 
given to me? Suppose it came from 
here or far away yonder? What’s that 
to do with its beauty?” She gave him 
question for question. ‘Did you ever 
see it before?” 

He never left off looking at her, look- 
ing at her with a hard inquiry, as if she 
were some simple puzzle that he un- 
accountably failed to see through. 
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“That’s rather neat, the way you dodge 
me,” he said, dodging in his turn. “But 
I don’t see it now. You're not wearing 
it?” 

She played indifference with what a 
beating heart! “Oh, I only wear it off 
and on.” 

“Off and on!” His voice suddenly 
rang at her. “Off and on! Why, my 
good woman, it’s just two days you 
could have worn it at all!” 

She stood up—stood facing him. 
For a moment she knew nothing except 
that her horrible idea was a fact. She 
had the eye of the Crew Idol, and this 
man knew it! Yet the fact declared 
gave her courage. She could face his 
accusal, if only he could give the rea- 
son for it. But after a moment, while 
they looked silently at each other, she 
saw he was not accusing her. He was 
threatening her and beseeching her in- 
dulgence in the same look. He opened 
his lips, hesitated, turned sharp about 
and walked away from her. 

She watched him with increasing 
doubt. After saying so much, was he 
going to say nothing more? She had a 
teeling that she had not heard the worst 
yet, and when he turned back to her 
from the other end of the room there 
was something so haggard, so harassed, 
so fairly guilty about him that if she 
had ever thought of telling him the 
truth of how she came by the ring she 
put it away from her now. But be- 
neath his distress she recognized a des- 
perate earnestness. There was some- 
thing he wanted at any cost, but he 
was going to be gentle with her. She 
had felt before the potentiality of his 
gentleness, and she doubted her power 
to resist it. She fanned up all the flame 
of anger that had swept her into the 
room. She reminded herself that the 
greatest gentleness might only be a 
blind; that there was nothing stronger 
than wanting something very much, 
and that the protection of the jewel 
was very thin. But when he stood be- 
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side her she realized he held a stronger 
weapon against her than his gentleness, 
something apart from his intention. 
She felt that in whatever circumstance, 
at whatever time she should meet him 
he would make her feel thus—hot and 
cold, and happy for the mere presence 
of his body beside her. In a confusion 
she heard what he was saying. 

He was speaking, almost coaxingly, 
as if to a child. “I understand,” he 
was saying. “I know all about it. It’s 
a mistake. But surely you don’t expect 
to keep it now. It will only be an an- 
noyance to you.” 

She turned on him. 
be to you?” 

Kerr, planted before her with his 
hands in his pockets, looked, looked, 
looked, as if he gave silence leave to 
answer for him what it would. It an- 
swered with a hundred echoes ringing 
up to her from long corridors of con- 
jecture, half articulated words breath- 
ing of how extraordinary the answer 
must be that he did not dare to make. 
He looked her up and down carefully, 
impersonally, with that air he had of 
regarding a rare specimen, thought- 
fully, as if he weighed such ephemeral 
substance as chance. ‘What will you 
take for it?” he said at last. 

She was silent. With a sick distrust 
it came to her that it was the very worst 
thing he could have said after that 
speaking silence. She stepped away 
from him. “This thing is not for sale.” 

He stared at her with amazement; 
then threw back his head and laughed 
as if something had amused him above 
all tragedy. ‘You are an extraordi- 
nary creature,” he said, “but really I 
must have it. I can’t explain the why 
of it, but only give the sapphire to me, 
and you'll never be sorry for having 
done that for me. Whatever happens, 
you may be sure I won’t say anything. 
Even if the thing comes out, you shan’t 
be mixed up in it.” He had come near 
her again, and the point of his long 
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forefinger rested on her arm. She was 
motionless, overwhelmed with pure ter- 
ror, with despair. He was smiling, but 
there was a desperate something about 
him, stronger than the common desire 
of possession, terrifying in its intensity. 
She looked behind her. ‘The thick glass 
of the window was there, a glimpse of 
the empty street and the figure of a 
woman in a green blowing veil turning 
the corner. 

“Why not give it to me now,” he 
urged, “since, of course, you can’t keep 
it? I could have it now in spite of 
you.” P 

Everything in her sprang up in an- 
tagonism to meet him. “I know what 
you are,” she cried, “but you shan’t 
have it. You have no more right to it 
than I. You can’t get it away from me, 
and I shan’t give it to you.” 

He had grown suddenly paler; his 
eyes were dancing, fastened upon her 
breast. His long hands closed and 
opened. She looked down, arrested at 
the sight of her hand clenched just 
where her breath was shortest, over the 
sapphire’s hiding place. 

He smiled. How easily she had be- 
trayed herself! But she abated not a 
jot of her defiance, challenging him, 
now he knew its hiding place, to take 
the sapphire if he could. But he did 
not move. And it came to her then that 
she had been ridiculous to think for an 
instant that this man would take any- 
thing from her by force. What she 
had to fear was his will at work upon 
hers, his persuasion, his ingenuity. She 
thought of the purple iris, and how he 
had drawn them toward him in the 
crook of his cane—and her dread was 
lest he meant to overcome her with 
some subtlety she could not combat. 
For that he was secret, that he was 
daring, that he was fearless beyond be- 
lief, he showed her all too plainly, 
since here he stood, condemned by his 
own evidence alone, in the midst of her 
household, within call of her servants, 
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and had the sublime effrontery to look 
at her with admiration, and even with 
a little pity. 

The click of a moving latch brought 
his eyes from hers to the door. “Some 
one is coming in,” he said in a guarded 
voice. It warned her that her face 
showed too much, but she could not hope 
to recover composure. She _ hardly 
wanted to. She was in a state to fancy 
that a secret could be kept by main 
force; and she turned without abatement 
of her reckless mood and took her hand 
from where she had held it clenched 
upon her breast and stretched it out to 
her visitor, Mrs. Herrick. 

The lady had stood in the doorway 
a moment—a long-featured, whitish, 
modeled face, draped in a dull green 
veil, a tall figure whose flowing skirts 
of black melted away into the back- 
ground of the hall—before she came 
forward and met her hostess’s hand 
with a clasp firm and ready. “I’m so 
glad to find you here,” she said. She 
looked directly into Flora’s eyes, into 
the very center of her agitation. She 
held her tremulous hand as if neither 
of these manifestations surprised her; 
as if a young woman and a young man 
in colloquy might often be found in 
such a state of mind. 

Flora’s first emotion was a guilty re- 
lief that after all her face had not be- 
trayed Kerr. But she had no sooner 
murmured his name to Mrs. Herrick, 
no sooner had that lady’s gray eyes 
lighted upon him, than they altered 
their clear confidence. The situation as 
reflected in Flora looked naive enough, 
but there was nothing naive about 
Kerr. The very perfection of his cool- 
ness, there in the face of her burning 
agitation, was appalling. Oh, why 
couldn’t he see, Flora thought wildly, 
how it was damning him—how it was 
showing him so practised, so marvel- 
ously equal to any emergency; that his 
presence here among fleeces could be 
nothing less than wolfish?. Mrs. Her- 
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rick’s face was taking on an expression 
no less than wary. What he was, Mrs. 
Herrick could not dream. She could 
not even suspect what Flora believed. 
But in the light of her terrible discov- 
ery Flora dared not have him suspected 
at all. The chasms of distrust and sus- 
picions that had been opening between 
them she forgot. In a flash she was 
ready to throw herself in front of this 
man, to cover him from suspicion, even 
though by so doing she took suspicion 
upon herself. 

Now, if she had ever in her life, she 
talked over the top of her feelings; and 
though at first to her ears her voice 
rang out horribly alone, presently Mrs. 
Herrick was helping her, adding words 
to words. It was Mrs. Herrick’s house 
they spoke of—the house in San Mateo, 
which Flora had long wanted, and 
about which Flora knew Mrs. Herrick 
had come to talk; but to’ Flora it was no 
longer a subject. It was a barrier, a 
shield. In this emergency it was the 
only subject large enough to fill the 
gap, and much as Flora had liked the 
idea of it, she had never built the house 
so large, so vivid, so wonderfully tow- 
ering to please her fancy as she was 
doing now to cover Kerr.. With ques- 
tions she led Mrs. Herrick on to spin 
out the subject, to play it over with 
lights and shades, to beat all around it. 
And all the while she knew that Kerr 
was watching her; watching her once 
again in dubious admiration. It was a 
look that made Mrs. Herrick seem 
ready at a movement of his to lay her 
hand on Flora in protection. 

The lady’s clear gray eyes traveled 
between Flora’s face and his. Under 
their steady light there was a strange 
alertness, as if she sat there ready 
enough to avert whatever threatened, 
but anxious to draw her skirts aside 
from it, distrusting the quality, hating 
to have come in upon anything so dubi- 
ous. When the hall door opened and 
closed she listened as if for a deliverer; 
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and when Clara appeared between the 
portiéres she turned to her and met her 
with a flash of relief, as if here at last 
was a safe quantity. Clara was still 
wearing her hat, and still had her white 
gloves on. The sight of Mrs. Herrick’s 
hand soliciting the clasp of those gave 
Flora a curious sensation. 

She looked from one face to another, 
and last at Kerr’s. She shut her eyes 
an instant. Here was a thief. He was 
standing in her drawing-room now. 
She had been talking with him. She 
opened her eyes. The fact acknowl- 
edged had not altered the color of day- 
light. It was strange that things—fur- 
niture and walls and landscape—should 
remain so stolidly the same when such 
a thing had happened to her! For she 
had not only spoken with a thief, but 
she had shielded him. His depravity 
loomed to her enormous; but was that 
all there was to be said of him? Did 
his delicacy, his insight, his tempered 
fineness, count for nothing beside it? 
Must their talks, their walking through 
the trees, the very memory of his voice, 
be lost inspiration? She couldn’t be- 
lieve that this one spot could make him 
rotten throughout. Her mind ran back 
into the past. She could not recall a 
word, an action, or a glance of his that 
had shown the color of decay. He had 
not even been insincere with her. She 
curiously separated his act from himself. 
She thought of it, not as a part of him, 
but as something that had invaded him 
—a disease—something inimical to 
himself and others, that mixed the 
thought of him with terrors, and filled 
her way with difficulties. There was but 
one plain way of escape open to her. She 
could give the sapphire back to Harry 
within the twenty-four hours. 


CHAPTER XI 


“My Dear FLora—I am going out 
early and shall not be back to dinner. 
CLARA.” 
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Flora let the little note fall as if she 
disliked the touch of it. She was re- 
lieved to think she would not have to 
see Clara that day. It was her desire 
never to see Clara again. If only they 
could part here and now! How she 
wanted to shake the whole thing off 
her shoulders! How foolish not to 
have gone to Harry when she had first 
made up her mind to! Logically, there 
was no fault to be found with such a 
course. It was eminently sane and safe. 
Yet it still appeared to her as if she 
were acting a coward’s part. She was 
neither frankly giving the jewel to the 
authorities with the proper informa- 
tion, nor frankly handing it over. to 
Kerr. But she was trying to slip it 
back into the questionable nook from 
which it had been taken, and she grew 
hot at the thought of how Kerr would 
despise her if he knew the craven 
course she was meditating. She seemed 
to hear him saying, “I had thought 
braver things of you.” 

She stepped into the hall with all the 
confidence of one who has fully made 
up her mind to carry matters with a 
high hand; but at the telephone she 
hesitated. Calling him up at such an 
hour of the morning, demanding his 
attendance on such a fanciful errand— 
wouldn’t he think it odd? No, he 
would think it the most natural thing 
in the world for her to be so flighty. 
Reassured, she gave the club number 
and stood waiting, listening to the half 
syllables of switched-off voices and the 
crossing click, click, that was bringing 
her fate nearer to her. She heard 
some one coming up the stairs and 
down the hall toward her. Marikka 
stood stolid at her elbow. 

“Mr. Cressy,’ she pronounced. 

“Yes, yes,’ said Flora, with the club 
clamoring in her left ear; “I’m calling 
him up.” 

“He is downstairs,” said Marikka. 

Flora nearly let the receiver fall. 
Harry here? What a piece of luck! 
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But here on his own account, at such 
an hour—how extraordinary! 

“Hello, hello,’ persisted the club. 
“What’s wanted?” ‘ 

“Why, I—” Flora stammered. “It’s 
a mistake; never mind. I don’t want 
him now.” 

Then from the drawing-room thresh- 
old she caught sight of Harry standing 
in the big bay window of the drawing- 
room, in the same spot where Kerr had 
awaited her the afternoon before. 
Harry was tall and large and freshly 
colored, and yet he did not fill the room 
to her as the other man had done. He 
met her, kissed her, and she turned her 
head so that his lips met her cheek 
close beside her ear. She did not posi- 
tively object to his kissing her on the 
lips, but her instinct was strong to offer 
him her cheek. He had sometimes 
laughed at this, but now he resented it. 
He insisted on his privilege, and she 
was passive to him, conscious of less 
love in this than assertion of possession. 
“You are not going to Burlingame, are 
you?” she asked him with her first 
breath. 

He looked down at her with a flushed 
and sulky air. “What difference would 
that make to you? I am, as it happens, 
but I suppose you think that’s no reason 
for disturbing you so early.” He was 
angry, but at what, she wondered, with 
creeping uneasiness. He held her and 
caressed her with a morose satisfaction, 
as if he had to make sure to himself 
that she was really his, and she per- 
mitted it and abetted it with a guile 
that astonished her. 

“What is the matter?” she urged. 
“Are things. going crookedly at Bur- 
lingame?” 

“Things are going as crooked as you 
please, but not at Burlingame. Sit 
over there,” he said, nodding toward 
the window-bench; “I want to talk to 
you. What was that Kerr ‘doing here 
yesterday ?” 

She was taken aback, so far had 
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her apprehension of Harry’s jealousy 
slipped into the background in the last 
twenty-four hours. But her conscious- 
ness that Harry was not behaving well, 
even for a jealous man, made her take 
it up all the more lightly. “Why, he 
was calling, chatting, taking tea—what 
anybody else would do from four to six. 
What in the world gave you the idea 
that he was doing anything extraordi- 
nary ?” 

“Well,” he said, “you shouldn’t do 
the sort of thing that makes you talked 
about.” 

“That makes me talked about?” It 
made her pause in front of him. 

“Why, yes, it isn’t like you. It’s 
never happened before. Look here. 
I dropped into the Bullers’ yesterday, 
find Clara sidled up to the Judge, look 
around for you. ‘Hello,’ I say, ‘where’s 
Flora?’ ‘Oh,’ says she, ‘Flora’s at home 
amusing Mr. Kerr.’ ‘Amusing Mr. 
Kerr,” he repeated. “That’s a nice 
thing to hear.” 

Flora went red. She walked down 
the room from him to give her suddenly 
tumultuous heart time. How ever little 
Harry might guess the real trend of 
her interview with Kerr, she couldn’t 
hear him come near it without appre- 
hension. She was angry, helplessly an- 
gry at Harry that he had taken this mo- 
ment for his stupid jealousy. But she 
was more angry at Clara, since such a 
speech on Clara’s part wasn’t careless- 
ness. She had meant it to work upon 
him, and here he stood, like the fine ani- 
mal that he was, smouldertng with the 
suspicion of encroachment on his prey. 

She tried to laugh him out of it. 
“Why, Harry, I never saw you jealous 
before!’’ 

“Tt’s all very well to say that—and 
you know I’ve never made a row about 
the other Johnnies. I knew you didn’t 
care for any of them.” 

“Harry, you do know something 
about him! I know you have seen him 
before.” 
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“Why, yes, I’ve seen him before. 
But that’s got nothing to do with it.” 

He looked surprised that she should 
seem to accuse him of it, and she won- 
dered if he remembered how he had 
denied it before. 

“And that isn’t why you distrust 
him?” 

The devil’s tattoo that he beat on his 
hat stopped. 

“T don’t distrust him.” 
“Well, dislike him, then. 
it that you saw him before?” 

“Isn’t it enough for me to tell you 
that I don’t want you to see him?” 

“Oh!” She turned away from him. 
Then he really wasn’t going to tell her 
anything. He was keeping her out of 
it as if she were achild. She had relied 
on him to return the ring. She had 
counted upon his indifference and good 
nature. And he was neither indifferent 
nor good-natured. All desire of even 
mentioning the ring to him left her; 
and as to giving him her confidence,— 
these hints that he had thrown out about 
Kerr—they might be mere jealousy— 
but he might have actual knowledge, 
knowledge that, with her own fitted to 
it, would make for him a complete fig- 
ure. She caught her breath at the 
thought of how near she had come to 
actually betraying Kerr. Until that mo- 
ment she had not realized that through 
all her waverings her one fixed intention 
had been not to betray him. 

Harry had risen and was buttoning 
his overcoat. “You know you’re never 
at home if: you don’t want to be,” he 
said. 

The fog was a chasm of white outside. 
Harry turned on the brink of it. “By 
the way, where’s Clara?” 

“Why, do you want to see her? She'll 
be out all day. She’s dining with the 
Willie Herricks.” 

“No, I don’t want to see her, but by 
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the way she’s not dining with the Willie 
Herricks; she’s dining with the Bullers. 
I heard her make the engagement yes- 
terday.” 

“Oh, no, Harry, I’m sure you’re mis- 
taken.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter. All I want 
to know is, why did you show that ring 
to Clara before it was set ?” 

She was genuinely aghast. “I didn’t,” 
she flashed. ‘‘What made you think I 
had?” 

He shrugged. “Well, she asked me 
where we got it. I don’t see why women 
always talk those things over.” He was 
looking at her inquiringly. 

“Well, I haven’t,” she said quickly. 
“Have you?” 

He looked out upon the fog. “Told 
her where we got it, do you mean? No, 
I just chaffed her. I'd look out if I were 
you. She strikes me as damned curious.” 
He stood a moment on the threshold 
looking from Flora to the chasm of fog 
outside, as if he were choosing between 
two chances. “I think I’ll take that ring 
this morning,” he said slowly. 

The deliberate words came to her with 
a shock. But in the moment, while she 
looked into Harry’s moody face, she 
realized how impossible to make a scene 
over what must still be maintained as a 
trivial matter betwixt them—the mere 
resetting of a jewel; what should she do 
to put him off? She looked up at him, 
and saw with relief that his face was 
turned from her to the fog as if he had 
forgotten her. Then, still with averted 
head, as if he addressed the whiteness, 
or himself,—‘‘No—” he determined, “I 
won't. I’ll take it when I come back.” 
He pulled himself together with an ef- 
fort, with a smile. ‘That is,” he turned 
to her, “if you’re in no great hurry 
about the setting? Very well then. In 
a day or two.” 

He plunged away into the fog. 
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T was in a large city which I was 

visiting for the first time. I went to 
see the hypnotic experiments of a friend, 
a nerve-specialist. He invited me to 
witness the treatment of a lady who had 
been deeply hynotized by him for a lo- 
cal nervous disease. Her mind seemed 
normal in every respect. She was a 
woman of wealth and social position. 
While she was in hypnotic sleep he sug- 
gested to her to return in the afternoon, 
when she would find us both, and, as 
soon as he took out his watch, to declare 
her willingness to make a last will in 
which I should become the only heir to 
all her property. She had never seen 
me before, and I was introduced to her 
under a fictitious, indifferent name. 
When she left the office, after awaken- 
ing from her hypnotic sleep, she did not 
take any notice of me at all. At the ap- 
pointed hour she returned, apparently 
not knowing herself why she came. She 
found in the parlor, besides her physi- 
cian and me, three or four other doc- 
tors who wanted to watch the develop- 
ment of the experiment. She was not 
embarrassed. She said that she had 
passed the house by chance and that she 
thought it would be nice to show her 
doctor how much better she felt and to 
ask whether there was any objection to 
her going to the theater. I then began 
a conversation with her about the opera. 
We talked for perhaps ten minutes on 
music and drama, exactly as if we had 
met at any dinner party, and there was 
nothing in the least strange in her ideas 
or in her expression of them. 
Suddenly my friend asked how late it 


was, and, as arranged, took his watch 
out of his pocket. There was a moment 
of hesitation. The lady spoke the next 
few words in a stammering way; but 
then she rushed on and told us that she 
had not expected to find such a com- 
pany, but that her real purpose in com- 
ing was to report to me that she had 
selected me as her heir, and that now 
she wanted, accordingly, to make her 
last will. Up to this moment her action 
had been a mechanical carrying out of 
the post-hypnotic suggestion, but the 
really interesting part was now to be- 
gin. I told her that there must be a 
mistake, as she could not have seen me 
before, and I mentioned a fictitious city 
in which I claimed to live. At once she 
replied that she had just spent the last 
winter in that city, and that she had met 
me there daily on the street, and that 
from the first she had planned to leave 
me all that she owned. I insisted that at 
least she had never spoken to me. Yes, 
in that same city, she had met me re- 
peatedly in society. I represented to her 
the unnaturalness of leaving her wealth 
to a stranger instead of to her children. 
At once she replied that she had thought 
it out for years; that it would be a bless- 
ing for the children not to be burdened 
with riches, while she knew that I would 
use them in a philanthropic way. 

The other doctors took part in the 
conversation, scores of arguments were 
brought up to discourage her from this 
fantastic plan. For each one she had 
a long-considered, excellent rejoinder. 
When she was told that I was a mathe- 
matician she assured us that she was 
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spending half her time reading mathe- 
matical books, and that the study of my 
mathematical discoveries had given her 
the first hint. Finally I told her direct- 
ly that, as she knew, she had been hyp- 
notized that morning and that this 
-whole idea of the last will had ‘been 
planted in her head by the witnessed 
suggestion of her physician. With a 
charming smile she replied that she 
knew. all that perfectly well, but that 
she did not contradict and resist this 
proposition of the doctor simply because, 
by chance, it coincided entirely with her 
own cherished plans, which had been 
perfectly firm in her mind for a year. 
She would have written it to me some 
day soon if I had not come to town. 
She went on that she was unwilling to 
hear any further doubts of her sincerity, 
and that she was ready to take an oath 
that she had made up her mind in favor 
of such a testament long before she was 
hypnotized. To put an end to all this, 
she insisted that paper be brought to 
her, and then she wrote a codicil which 
left all her property to the fictitious man 
from the fictitious town. 

The doctors present had to sign as 
witnesses. I put the paper into my 
pocket, switched the conversation over 
to the theater again, and, after a few 
minutes, she had evidently forgotten the 
whole episode. She treated me again 
as a complete stranger, and when I 
asked her a quarter of an hour later 
whether she cared for mathematics, she 
shivered at the mere thought of it, and 
when I asked whether she happened to 
know the city before mentioned I was 
told that she had once passed through it 
on the train. 

When she left the house she had 
clearly not the slightest remembrance 
of that document in my pocket, which 
we others then burned together. 

If I had been present as an unin» 
formed stranger during that afternoon 
visit I should have been so completely 
misled that I could not have thought of 
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any additional inquiry or any further 
argument to test the validity of the tes- 
timony. Everything seemed to har- 
monize with the one plan which had 
been put into her mind. All her memo- 
ries became falsified, all her tastes and 
emotions were turned upside down, all 
her life-experiences were mingled with 
and supplemented by untrammeled im- 
agination, coupled with the strongest 
feeling of certainty and sincerity, and 
yet everything was molded by her own 
mind, with the exception of that one de- 
cision which had been urged upon her 
from the outside. If a suggestion plant- 
ed in a consciousness would remain there 
isolated, it would be easy to detect it. 
It would be in such manifold contradic- 
tion with all the normal reminiscences 
and habitual arguments that every court, 
for instance, would quickly recognize 
the strange thought as an intruder. But 
just this is the uncanny power of sug- 
gestion, that it at once infects all the 
neighboring ideas and emotions and 
forces the whole mental life of the per- 
sonality under the unnatural influence. 
Of course, life does not often make 
such effective experiments, and the dan- 
ger seems small that judges or jurymen 
should ever be deceived by such an 
elaborate performance of a_ witness. 
Few persons only can be hypnotized to 
the degree that a post-hypnotic sugges- 
tion becomes so powerful. But it can 
not be emphasized too strongly that the 
extreme abnormal changes in mental 
life go over by the smallest steps into 
the perfectly normal and habitual be- 
havior. The grotesque destructiveness 
of such a hypnotic revolution shows only 
an exaggerated form of the dangerous 
working of suggestion which leads in a 
sliding scale down to the little bits of 
strange influences with their unreasona- 
ble reasoning, as when we read in the 
cars the unhypnotic suggestions of 
“cook with gas,” or “read the Sun,” or 
“wear rubber heels.” 
The psychologist does not need, in- 
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deed, the hypnotic:state to demonstrate 
experimentally how every suggestion 
contaminates the most sincerememory. A 
picture of a farmer’s room was shown to 
about forty persons, children and adults. 
Each one examined it individually, and 
was then asked to give a report from the 
fresh memory-image in reply to de- 
tailed questions. The picture had plenty 
of detail which could easily be grasped. 
The questions were partly indifferent 
and objective. How many persons are 
in the room? Does the room have win- 
dows? What is the man doing? There 
were persons and windows and the man 
was eating his soup. But other ques- 
tions, referring to objects not present in 
the picture, could pass through different 
stages of suggestiveness. Is there a 
stove in the room? is not so intense a 
suggestion as the express question, Did 
you see the stove in the room? There 
was no stove in the picture. Are there 
houses to be seen through the windows 
of the room? Does a lamp hang from 
the ceiling? The result showed that the 
replies to these suggestive questions 
were correct only in fifty-nine per cent. 
of all cases. Hundreds of times objects 
were invented in accordance with the 
suggestion of the question and this im- 
mediately after the direct observation 
of the picture, and without any personal 
interest in the falsified result. 

The experiments show that the resist- 
ance for the young people is much 
weaker than for the grown-ups, for the 
girls weaker than for the boys, but they 
all were under perfect conditions of emo- 
tional calmness. Such conditions are not 
to be found on the witness stand under 
the excitement of the solemn court pro- 
cedure; there the resistance of the adult 
persons also sinks to the low level of 
that of the boys and girls. Above all, 
the experiments show that at all ages the 
positive effect cf the suggestion works 
itself out in minute and concrete detail. 
As soon as the subject has answered that 
there is a stove in the room, he is at once 
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ready to reply by a positive statement to 
the further question, Where is the stove 
standing? The one says on the left, the 
other on the right; one in the corner, 
and one against the middle of the wall, 
each simply following the path of least 
resistance in his own imagination. The 
experiments allowed a complete grada- 
tion of the suggestive power of the vari- 
ous questions. The gown of the farmer’s 
wife was red. It was sufficient to ask 
whether the gown was blue or green to 
eliminate for many the red entirely from 
memory. And with the suggestiveness 
of the question the readiness to elaborate 
their own inventions steadily increased. 
Experiments of this kind have been car- 
ried on with almost identical results in 
different nations with persons of differ- 
ent ages and professions, with most 
varied material, and every time the 
power of a suggestive question to break 
down the true memory appears alarm- 
ing. But whoever has studied these pro- 
tocols of the psychological laboratories 
can not help feeling that many cross- 
examinations in court are only continua- 
tions of these interesting tests carried on 
to demonstrate that there is nothing 
more suggestive for some persons than a 
skilful question. 

Of course, the illusory effect of a sug- 
gestion need not wait till the labor of 
the memory sets in. Our perceptions 
themselves may be distorted through 
suggestive influences. Experimental 
psychology can demonstrate it and at 
the same time test it in a thousand 
forms. Such little psychological labora- 
tory experiments seem petty and far re- 
moved from the reality of life experi- 
ence, as they can not offer anything but 
a dry, schematic pattern. Yet this is a 
complete misunderstanding. Not the 
weakness of the experiments, but their 
strength, lies in their schematic charac- 


_ter. All the experimental sciences teach 


us to understand the world by bringing 
its manifoldness to the simplest formula. 
The physicist, too, does not wait till the 
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lightning breaks through the clouds; he 
does not need the thunder-storm. The 
small electrical machine on his labora- 
tory table can teach him in a much more 
instructive way what factors determine 
the electric discharge. Thus we do 
not need in the laboratory the erratic 
play of emotions and prejudices which 
suggestions and persuasions may stir up 
in the chaos of practical life. We recog- 
nize the essential features just as well 
in the slight changes of perceptive judg- 
ment with the tiny material of our work- 
shop. If I have on the one side of my 
table thirty little squares of gray paper 
and on the other side the same number 
of the same material, and I ask the sub- 
ject to decide without counting on which 
of the two sides there are more of the 
gray squares, I can easily arrange that 
he sees more on whichever side I want 
him to. I find, perhaps, that his judg- 
ment depends upon the grouping; that 
those thirty pieces suggest different 
numbers, according as they lie in regu- 
lar lines or in irregular disorder; ac- 
cording as they are shut off in small 
groups or grouped in one circle; sur- 
rounded by a frame, or accentuated by a 
few ink spots, or brightened by a dark 
background—in short, that very serious 
side factors suggest an erroneous judg- 
ment as to the number of the perceived 
things. 

And yet such harmless experimental 
tests unveil all the factors with which, 
for instance, political parties before 
election awake misleading suggestions 
as to the relative strength of the party 
vote. A little bit of bright color on my 
laboratory table gives me all the moral 
effect on my subjects which the most 
wonderful torchlight processions and 
brass bands can have on the suggestive 
voter. Or take a still more striking ex- 
periment. We have a series of card- 
board boxes of different sizes, from a 
width of a few inches to several feet, 
and make them all exactly equal in 
weight, filling the smallest, perhaps, 
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with iron and the largest with straw. 
All are to have the same handle, and if 
one after the other is lifted with closed 
eyes, all, of course, appear of equal 
heaviness. But now the subject is to lift 
them, one after the other, with open 
eyes, and the impression of weight will 
at once be controlled by the suggestion 
given by the size. The small box ap- 
pears now several times heavier than 
the large one, and no effort to overcome 
the suggestion can rule out the illusion. 
It may be a long way from the overesti- 
mation of the weight of a little card- 
board box to the falsifying overestima- 
tion of a piece of evidence by the jury of 
a murder case, but it is a straight way 
without demarcation lines. If the twelve 
jurymen were grouped according to 
their suggestibility, from the most stub- 
born to the most easily influenced, they 
would stand probably in the same order 
as if they were tested for error in the 
judgment of our boxes of cardboard. 
Yes, we might simplify our test still 
more. Sometimes I found it sufficient to 
show to my subjects various pairs of cir- 
cles drawn on paper; they had to decide 
which of the pairs was the larger. The 
pairs were always of the same size, but 
in their centers various figures were 
painted ; the suggestible person was eas- 
ily inclined to call the circle with the fig- 
ure seventy-nine larger than the circle 
which contained merely the figure thir- 
ty-two, just as there may be men who 
think the prettier girl to be the cleverer, 
or the richer fellow the more brilliant. 
What does the psychologist really un- 
derstand by a suggestion? Let us be 
sure from the first that it certainly 
means nothing abnormal or patholog- 
ical. The illustrations have indicated 
sufficiently that abnormal disturbance 
and ordinary normal life can meet here. 
My lady with the over-generous last will 
and testament had certainly left the 
realm of normality; the voter who is im- 
posed on by the big parade, or the cus- 
tomer who is carried away by the bar- 








gain prices of the great removal sale, is 
also under the influence of suggestion, 
and may yet be otherwise quite a nor- 
rial person. Suggestion is, moreover, 
no symptom of weakness, and it would 
be absurd to believe that life might be 
wholesomer and better if it could move 
on without the side influences of sug- 
gestion. On the contrary, life would be 
dreary and commonplace without en- 
thusiasm and without convictions if all 
suggestions evaporated. Education and 
art, politics and religion, rely on the 
power of suggestion, for a suggestion is, 
after all, any idea which takes hold of 
our consciousness in such a way that it 
inhibits and excludes the opposite ideas. 

But in what sense has it any meaning 
to speak of opposite ideas? Our con- 
sciousness has room for any combination 
of thoughts, and each idea seems to go 
peacefully together with any other idea. 
We can think black and white and sum- 
mer and winter and man and woman 
quietly together. When the psychologist 
speaks of opposite ideas he means some- 
thing very different. He calls opposite 
such ideas as involve mutually exclusive 
attitudes. I can think of man and of 
woman, but I can not take the attitude 
toward a person of taking him for a 
man and at the same time the attitude 
of taking him for a woman. I can think 
of summer and winter, but I must be- 
lieve that the season is either winter or 
summer, not both, and must act accord- 
ingly. The whole antagonism thus lies 
in our own activities, and, if we may say 
that one idea excludes the opposite, we 
really mean that the idea which de- 
mands one attitude excludes another 
idea which demands an opposite atti- 
tude. In ordinary life, in states free 
yon suggestion, no idea has any pre- 
rogative. Each has fair play. If a new 


idea comes to our mind, perhaps from 
hearing it from a friend, perhaps from 
reading it, perhaps from ouf own imag- 
ination, it may fall into such a conflict 
of attitudes with some other idea pres- 
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ent, or, with some associations and mem- 
ories which are stirred up; then begins 
a fair fight in which either the new- 
comer or the old idea may win. Both 
together can not last, as we can not live 
through opposite actions at the same 
time; we can not turn to the right and 
to the left, we can not close the hand 
and open it, we can not speak and be 
silent. 

Wrong ideas and inappropriate prop- 
ositions enter our consciousness through 
many doors all the time, but they are at 
once eliminated through the influence of 
the opposite ideas which a faithful 
memory and a sound reasoning provide. 
That which is connected most firmly 
with the remainder of our life experi- 
ence will survive. Each of the rivaling 
ideas is thus backed by its own connec- 
tions and stands on its own merits. 
Whenever this is changed and an idea, 
it may be the new intruder or the old 
incumbent, gets an unfair chance, so 
that all its opposing ideas are weakened 
and perhaps even suppressed from the 
start, then we call it a suggestion. All 
our prejudices and all our convictions 
work on such suggestions. They do not 
give to the idea of opposite attitude the 
opportunity for a test. That may work 
for the good or for the bad. The moral 
idea and the vicious idea may be equally 
strengthened through such suggestive 
energy which eliminates the opposite 
from the start. The readiness to receive 
such suggestions from other persons we 
call suggestibility. The degree of sug- 
gestibility changes from man to man, 
and changes in every individual from 
mood to mood, from hour to hour. 
Hypnotism, finally, is an artificially in- 
creased state of suggestibility. Yet there 
are nowhere sharp demarcation lines. 
Even the most stubborn mind is open to 
certain suggestions, and even the most 
deeply hypnotized mind has still the 
power to resist certain ideas which 
would be opposed by the deepest max- 
ims of his life. Emotion certainly in- 
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creases suggestibility with everybody; 
so does fatigue and nervous exhaustion. 

There is nothing mysterious in all 
this, and the psychologist is accustomed 
,to understand it all as product of the 
brain mechanism. He knows to-day that 
each idea is composed of sensations 
which accompany nervous excitement in 
many sensorial brain cells which are 
stimulated by the sense organs. But he 
knows further that this excitement does 
not stop in those sensory cells. The 
process which starts from the sense or- 
gans does not find in those sensory brain 
centers an end station, but runs on into 
motor paths which lead finally to the 
muscular system. Those central brain 
stations thus serve for the transmission 
of the incoming sensory stimuli into 
outgoing motor impulses. All this is 
endlessly complex. Millions of paths 
lead to the brain, and millions of paths 
lead out again, and the cortex of the 
brain is the great automatic switchboard 
for all those tracks. Yet all this alone 
would be no explanation. It would make 
us only understand that any sensory 
idea, a word which we hear, a thing 
which we see, would necessarily lead 
over into an action. But plenty of facts 
speak now in favor of the following 
view. 

Firstly, those motor paths in the brain 
are so related to each other that when- 
ever excitement goes on in the one, the 
track which would lead to the opposite 
action becomes blocked. When the im- 
pulse runs into those nerves which, for 
instance, open the hand, the brain closes 
those channels of motor discharge which 
would lead us to clench the fist. Sec- 
ondly, the ideas which accompany the 
sensory brain processes become vivid 
only when the channels of discharge are 
open; they remain unvivid—that is, 
they become inhibited and suppressed— 
when those channels of discharge are 
closed. A suggestion would thus be an 
idea whose sensory brain accompani- 
ment keeps the channels of motor dis- 
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charge wide open, so that the paths 
which would lead to the opposite action 
are, on the whole, closed; and because 
the channels of discharges are closed, all 
the ideas which might lead to such op- 
posite action are eliminated from the 
first. If the words, “This is a garden,” 
spoken to me here in my library, came 
as a suggestion, they would not exclude 
any activity of mine. I might carry on 
a conversation on politics, might read a 
book, and might remember correctly all 
that happened to me before, but every- 
thing must remain in harmony with my 
attitude toward this room as a garden. 
The wish to take a book from the shelf 
on the wall would be indeed inhibited, 
and the books themselves would become 
correspondingly invisible, while I should 
believe I saw the flowers in the gardeh, 
which I should feel ready to pick. Of 
course, to take my library shelves for 
flower bushes because some one tells me 
this is a garden demands an extreme 
degree of suggestibility, and, where it is 
reached, we should certainly speak of a 
hypnotic state. To take in an anxious 
mood at twilight the trunk of a willow 
tree for a burglar requires much less 
suggestibility ; and to believe the latest 
news of the yellow journal only because 
it is shouted in big headlines, in spite of 
the fact that a hundred earlier experi- 
ences ought to ‘suppress belief, a still 
smaller degree of suggestibility is suffi- 
cient. 

If, therefore, no mystery and no dis- 
ease is involved, if suggestion rests on 
an opening and closing of motor chan- 
nels which goes on automatically and to 
a high degree independent of conscious 
will, if every one is open to suggestions, 
and yet suggestions are able to turn 
white into black and black into white, it 
seems indeed astonishing that the work 
of justice is carried out in the courts 
without ever consulting the psychologist 
and asking him for all the aid which the 
modern study of suggestion can offer. 
There is no one participant in the drama 
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of the court who might not change the 
plot by the operation of suggestions in 
his mind; the defendant may have 
worked under suggestion at the time of 
his criminal deed, the witnesses may be 
influenced during their observation of 
the deed or may labor under suggestion 
on the witness stand, and, even if their 
observation and recollection are correct, 
their narration may still be tainted by 
the strange spell; but is the lawyer or 
the judge, above all, is the juryman less 
open to a disturbance of the normal 
ideational rivalry? 

To be sure, popular imagination runs 
often enough into the suspicion that a 
crime was performed under hypnotic in- 
fluence; but just this is on the whole 
more a motive for dime novels than for 
legal consideration. All the probabili- 
ties are against it. In the fantasy of the 
crowd the scientific facts of hypnotism 
are mixed up with spiritualistic fairy 
tales of telepathy, and thus arises the 
notion that the crime which might other- 
wise be hard to explain was induced by 
the influence of some distant hypnotizer. 
As a matter of course, hypnotizing from 
a distance—that is, without sense com- 
munication—is impossible, and we can 
add that no one can be hypnotized any- 
way for the first time against his will. 

For the purpose of justice, it is far 
more important to keep in mind that 
hypnotism is only the strongest degree 
of suggestibility, and that the weaker 
states of openness for suggestion are the 
real hotbeds of criminal impulses. We 
know to-day, for instance, alcohol poi- 
soning can produce with many persons a 
state of suggestibility in which complete 
imitations of post-hypnotic suggestions 
become possible. The order to do a cer- 
tain foolish act at an appointed hour in 
the sober state will be carried out when 
the order has been given in an impres- 
sive way while the wine was still par- 
alyzing the inhibitory centers. In the 
same way emotion changes the man; 
during a panic the suggestibility is re- 
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enforced to a degree where all resist- 
ances seem to be broken down, and to be 
a member of a crowd is always sufficient 
to weaken the counteraction. But there 
are many persons whose unusual sug- 
gestibility makes them constantly liable 
to chance influences, even in normal so- 
cial life. They are enthusiastic for the 
last arguments they hear, and the next 
speaker, who says the opposite, con- 
vinces them just as fully. The psycho- 
logical experiment can measure the de- 
gree of this constitutional weakness with 
exactitude, and to-leave this nervous 
disposition altogether out of account in 
judging the criminal act is in principle 
not different from punishing the insane 
like a normal man. 

Still more important than the influ- 
ence of suggestion on the crime is that 
on the report of the witness. The distor- 
tion may begin with the mere percep- 
tion of the circumstances. Whenever the 
court becomes doubtful as to whether 
the witness really observed the facts cor- 
rectly, we hear some speculative gener- 
ality as to the probability of a reliable 
judgment. Here again the first thing 
ought to be to find the personal equation 
and to determine by the means of science 
to what degree the perceptive conscious- 
ness of the observer remains independ- 
ent of intruding suggestions. The sug- 
gestible witness may have heard distinct 
words, where the objective witness heard 
only a noise. Much may depend upon 
that for the trial. Words distinguished 
by the unsuggestible mind would count 
for much; those distinguished by the 
suggestible one for almost nothing. But 
to say which is which, it ought not to be 
sufficient to rely on hearsay and anec- 
dotes, with all the means of the labora- 
tory experts at disposal to determine the 
exact degree of suggestibility, just as 
experts would decide whether a bullet 
could have taken one way or the other 
through the body. 

Where the perception was fairly cor- 
rect, the recollection might be entirely 
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distorted by suggestive side influences. 
We have spoken of the experiments 
which prove the powerful influence of 
suggestive questions. No doubt the 
whole situation of the court room re- 
enforces the suggestibility of every wit- 
ness. In much-discussed cases current 
rumors, and especially the newspapers, 
have their full share in distorting the 
real remembrances. Everything be- 
comes unintentionally shaped and mold- 
ed. The imaginative idea which fits a 
prejudice, a theory, a suspicion, meets 
at first the opposition of memory, but 
slowly it wins in power, and as soon as 
the suggestibility is increased the play 
of ideas under equal conditions ends, 
and the opposing idea is annihilated. 
Easy tests could quickly unveil this 
changed frame of mind, and, if such a 
half-hypnotic state of suggestibility has 
set in, it is no wiser to keep the witness 
on the stand than if he had emptied a 
bottle of whisky in the meantime. And 
even if the memory itself is correct, the 
narration may be dictated by suggestive 
influences, and the reported story itself 
may work backward with auto-suggest- 
ive influence on the memory. Even 
within normal limits there are not a few 
who finally believe their hunting stories 
after they have told them repeatedly. 

Is it necessary to say that the most 
suggestible man in the court and the one 
whose suggestibility is most dangerous 
may be neither the criminal nor the wit- 
ness, but the juryman? His task de- 
mands freedom from suggestion more 
than almost any other quality. He has 
to weigh the value of conflicting evi- 
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dence. Here again psychological ex- 
periments can show how easy it is to in- 
terfere with the unhampered play of 
rival ideas when the mind is suggestible. 
The lawyer who knows his average 
juryman instinctively makes the richest 
use of all the psychological factors 
which bring the arguments of the one 
side fully into the focus of interest and 
suppress and inhibit the effectiveness of 
the opposite idea. But here again there 
may be a degree of suggestibility which 
simply interferes with the purpose of 
justice, and only psychological experi- 
ment can bring such deficiency to light. 
The judgment of a jury becomes a cari- 
cature if, instead of the evidence, insig- 
nificant and accidental circumstances 
determine the attitude of the suggestive 
juror. Of course, public opinion, with 
its crowd instincts, is for the most part 
just such a suggestible arbiter. I heard at 
the center of politics that after the Span- 
ish war, when the nation was delighted 
with the navy, and all kinds of scandals 
seemed to bring evidence against the 
army, congress would never have voted 
so much to the army had not West Point 
in that year won the football match over 
Annapolis, and thus swung round the 
suggestible public opinion from navy to 
army. But, to be sure, when the court of 
public opinion begins to weigh the evi- 
dence, it is no longer law, but politics, 
and it might not be wise to ask how far 
there is suggestion in politics, too, inas- 
much as we might be checked at the 
threshold by the counter question: Is 
there anything in politics which is not 
suggestion? 
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WHO WAS FERGUSON?—THE ROOM OF CONTENTMENT—A GOOD WORD FOR JURYMEN— 
THE BENSONS, A STUDY IN HEREDITY—ON CHARACTER IN BACKS 


HO was Ferguson, of Chicago? No- 

body seems quite to know. He was in 
lumber—that much is ascertainable. He 
went his quiet and good ways and thought 
his quiet and good thoughts. Perhaps he 
had a nostalgia for Scottish hills and old- 
world beauty, and 
found the dirty streets 
and the lumber yards 
and the river docks 
ugly. Others have suf- 
fered from these things, 
and perhaps Ferguson 
more than most. Any- 
way, he got in the way 
of going to the Art In- 
stitute and the parks, 
and whenever a new 
statue was put up any- 
where around town he 
went to see it. One 
day, when he was talk- 
ing with one of the 
officers of the Art Insti- 
tute, he said: ‘*Do you 
know, I’ve a notion to 
leave a million dollars 
when I die for the 
beautification of Chi- 
cago.’’ ‘Really ?’’ said 
the officer. He thought 
the man was brag- 
ging—though he didn’t 
look or speak like a 
bragger. But finally 
Ferguson died. And 
sure enough, he left a 
million for the beautification of the city. 
What is more, he knew what he wanted— 
knew how much he desired to have used 
each year, and, in a general way, what he 
wished to have it used for. He selected a 
trustworthy committee of supervision, and 
from some happier sphere, where it is to be 
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hoped the art and the architecture are both 
superior to much of that seen in America— 
not to embarrass Chicago by too much op- 
probrious attention—he looks down upon the 
development of his plan. 

The first step was taken when Lorado 
Taft’s fine fountain, 
‘‘The Sister Lakes,’’ 
was selected. This 
really noble sculptural 
fountain shows the five 
great lakes symbolized 
by female figures, of 
varying qualities and 
moods, linked about the 
fountain, and compos- 
ing a part ofit. Itis an 
imaginative and inspir- 
ing piece of sculpture 
which Mr. Taft has de- 
veloped in one of those 
secret studios of his, 
where he does the great- 
er part of his work, as- 
sisted by that devoted 
band of students whose 
individuality he care- 
fully encourages, even 
while employing them 
at intervals upon tasks 
of his own. Mr. Taft 
has for years devoted 
himself to his art with- 
out. compromise. He 
has bee loyal tohis sec- 
tion, tov, and has re- 
sisted,all temptations to 
identify himself with the East. He has con- 
sistently held to the theory that if a man 
had anything to say, in paint, in letters or in 
sculpture, he could say it anywhere. As a 
consequence of this attitude of mind, his 
work expresses the poetry of his own sec- 
tion, even as Borglum’s and Remington’s 
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have expressed the characteristics of the far 
West. It is eminently appropriate that this 
fountain of the five lakes should be placed 
in Chicago, and it is a matter of great grati- 
fication to all who know in what a spirit of 
true reverence and dignity Mr. Taft has 
worked, that distinguished recognition of his 
achievement has come at last. 


O one has ever, it is probable, realized 
his ideal in love, or in commercial or 
artistic attainment. No one has heard quite 
the ultimate music, or read the completely 
soul-satisfying book. And certainly no one 
has yet possessed his ideal room. Just how 
peaceful, how retired, how kindly, how. com- 
forting that room of the twilight vision is, 
who shall say! Its windows look toward the 


DR. JEAN CHARCOT 


The famous scientist and antarctic explorer has announced recent- 
ly an odd theory of creation. He believes life developed inde- 
pendently on the northern and southern hemispheres—that these 
two hemispheres were separated either in space or bya zone of 
molten material, which was impassable for some time after life be- 
gan to develop in the cooler regions toward the poles. He says 
that his explorations have shown that the flora and fauna of the 
two hemispheres are very different. He thinks that in the south- 
ern polar region fossil remains will be found showing that an en- 
tirely distinct form of life existed there. Dr. Charcot finds atmos- 
pheric conditions in the polar region most delightful. There are 
only two diseases peculiar to that region—snow blindness and a 
peculiar form of heart disease. But other ills, common to temper- 
ate zones, are not felt there. As for food, he has reached the con- 


clusion that no special diet is needed at the pole, which contra- 
dicts the conclusions of some of his confréres 
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HARRY PRATT JUDSON, A.M., LL.D., PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The institution’s New Year’s gift from John D, Rockefeller 
was over two million dollars—nearly a tenth of the sum assessed 
asa fine against the Standard Oil Company by Judge Landis 


open sea or toward the wood. Its hearth is 
wide. Its walls demand no undue amount of 
attention, yet are perfect in their way, and a 
background for pictures that represent one’s 
occult preferences. It has chairs for work 
and chairs for rest ; the books upon its shelf 
are the books of one’s own personal and ec- 
lectic selection. Its floor is so carpeted or 
uncarpeted as to permit a long intramural 
ramble without the necessity of leaping from 
rug to rug after the fashion of poor Eliza on 
the ice floes of the Ohio. It has not so many 
doors as to admit the enemy in overwhelming 
numbers, but merely doors enough for secret 
egress when the enemy approaches by the 
front. And it has several orderly cubicula, 
where may be placed those innumerable ob- 
jects such as pamphlets written by friends, 
government reports on subjects in whjch one 
ought to be interested, and letters of long 
ago which one expects some day to feel senti- 
mental enough to reread. It also accommo- 
dates one’s treasured vices. If one uses Dur- 














ham, there is accommodation for that—if Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s fragrant product, there is 
paraphernalia for that; if one prefers Glen- 
livet, let there be a friendly niche for that. 

It is a room with moods—this room. It 
can, in November, be like an inner chamber 
of the House of Usher, with wind moaning, 
and wild rain beating, and trees lashing ; and 
on the shelves are books to suit the day. It 
must have hours of jocund sunlight, with 
the corners of the room breaking into flowers, 
and with books of brave young poets and 
aspens whispering to the wind. And if, on 
the murky night, one’s bitterest friend sits by 
one’s hearth, to drink the sour wine of mem- 
ory in gloomy sociability, then, on this sunny 
morning, a little child plays in the seaward- 
looking door and feasts on dew-wet berries. 
And there are hours of vagrant laughter in 
the room, and stories of wanderings and ad- 
ventures, and holy hours alone—hours of 
transcendentalism, when each treasured ob- 
ject gives of its essence, telling of the friend 
who sent it, or the place from which it came. 
The very tick of the clock is poignant with 
meaning, and the sweetness of life is empha- 
sized by the swiftness with which it passes ; 
the rustle of the trees is so precious that the 
thought of some time lying insensible to it 
is incredible. The spirit of the night or of 
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_ the day is so actual, so distinct, that it seems 


to abide there in the room, a palpable though 
nebulous entity. The room and the dweller 
within it are intoxicate with the mere rap- 
ture of life, as nightingales are drunk on 
night and wind and moonshine. That these 
glimpses of Pan are so few that they can be 
remembered to the end enhances their won- 
der. One would not have them always. One 
prefers, indeed, that the room should offer, 
usually, its everyday aspect—its serviceable, 
homely mood. The tools of work and the 
hours for work are there. The clock offers its 
brisk admonitions. The daylight has a com- 
mon look—it, too, seems a part of the appa- 
ratus of work. The fire on the hearth is as 
utilitarian as beautiful—and more beautiful 
for being necessary. Each required article is 
at hand, safe in its place. Then, after the 
long day, comes darkness, and beside the 
fire, in vague and drifting shadows, sits one 
chosen companion, and thinks aloud. 

This is the ideal room of one sort of hu- 
man, but there are as many ideal rooms as 
there are varieties of men and women. A 
few, perhaps, have attained to something ap- 
proaching their dreams. Yet, on the whole, 
rooms, like the folk with whom we live, are 
to be borne with rather than enjoyed—or 
enjoyed mostly because of their intimacy. 
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THE GREAT FLEET UNDER ADMIRAL EVANS, HEADED OUT TO SEA ON THE LONG VOYAGE TO 
THE PACIFIC, FLAGSHIP CONNECTICUT IN THE LEAD 


O one favors the abolition of wheeled 

vehicles because they break down or de- 
velop friction in use. We seek as best we 
may to make them more durable and to per- 
fect systems of lubrication, but we use them, 
bearing with their inevitable imperfections. 
Why can not we do the same with that well- 
tried machine for dispensing justice, the jury 
system? We cry out against the foolish ver- 
dicts of juries; but no one familiar with the 
weighing of evidence would take the judg- 
ment of the chief justice as to whether a cer- 


tain thing did or did not happen with the. 


same confidence that he would feel in the 
verdict of an honest jury drawn from all 
walks of life. The chief justice would be as 
apt as the most ignorant man to overlook 
some point in proof. The jury seldom over- 
looks anything in a case on which there is 
room for diversity of opinion. The very com- 
promises which bring the jury into question 
are usually sacrifices of technical law for the 


sake of the ruder justice made up of the re- 
sultant of twelve ordinary minds. Juries 
may be said not always to be honest. Are 
judges any more honest? The juryman may 
be bribed, or he may be filled with some pas- 
sion prevalent in the community, though bad 
verdicts of these sorts are rarer than: we are 
sometimes told. In any case, the jury goes 
back to private life when the case ends; but 
a bad judge remains. Judges, too, are bribed. 
Not with money, but with positions and at- 
torneyships and the entrée into the high life 
of those whose causes fill the court dockets. 
It must be confessed that juries ignore law in 
large measure at times when the masses are 
divided from powerful classes by opposing 
passions and interests. Let us remember, 
however, that, historically, this is just what 
juries are expected to do. The jury is at bot- 
tom a political institution designed to put 
men’s liberties in the hands of other men in 
private life, and to protect them from judges. 



































Judges have ever been prone to uphold privi- 
lege. It is the function of the jury to act as 
a counterweight in favor of the common man. 
We need not fear for wealth or privilege. 
The jury system has not retarded their de- 
velopment. Neither need we blame too much 
the jury system because of the difficulty of 
getting juries in criminal cases of great 
celebrity. These cases are rare. Let us think 
of the thousands of important controversies 
decided weekly by juries in which a higher 
average of justice is done than by the system 
of ascertaining facts in any country where 
juries are unknown. Neither is it true that 
we retain on the juries the men who lack the 
sense to have opinions. The jurors in the 
great cases are usually men who are shown 
to have suspended judgment—a rather rare 
quality of mind. The jury machine works 
with friction occasionally, and sometimes 
breaks down; but there is no way to man 
courts except with fallible human beings, 
and nothing better than the jury system has 
been devised. 
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AY interesting study to those who believe 
in heredity is furnished by the writings 
of the three Benson brothers, sons of a recent 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The first of the brothers to become well 
known was E. F. Benson, the novelist, whose 
first book, “Dodo,” made such a sensation 
when it first came out, and which has been 
fellowed by others of the same type. Society 
is Mr. Benson’s principal topic; the smart, 
fashionable, money-spending society of Lon- 
don ; vicious certainly, but probably not more 
so than that of this country, and infinitely 
more picturesque, owing to the system of 
caste. Fifteen years ago London society was 
not as well known to Americans as it is now, 
and Mr. Benson’s descriptions of it were 
read with avidity as the utterances of one 
who wrote of what he knew. The interest of 
the book was enhanced by the fact that 
“Dodo” was said to be the portrait of a well- 
known young woman who afterward married 
a rising politician, now a member of the 
cabinet, and the book was considered ex- 
tremely clever and amusing. There 
were some readers, to be sure, who 
envied the ease with which English 
society appeared to be amused, and 
to the more conservative the manners 
of the fashionable set seemed more 
appropriate to the occupants of the 
servants’ hall than to the bearers of 
historic names, but there was an un- 
doubted spirit about the book which | 
carried the reader along in spite of 
sundry lapses both in English and in 
taste. 

Of Mr. A. C. Benson it is almost 
superfluous to speak, so much has 
been written about him of late. He 
is the oldest of the three brothers, and 
has been writing the longest, but his 
earlier work was in the line of biog- 
raphy, of which the life of his father 
is the most notable example, and it is 
as an essayist that he is most widely 
known and appreciated in this coun- 
try. An ardent lover of books and 
nature, his writings have also the 
human element that adds the final 
touch of charm to a style that might 
otherwise become didactic. Several 
of his books are in an autobiograph- 
ical form, which gives the reader a 
feeling of acquaintance with their au- 
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thor, and this may be one of the reasons for his 
vogue. Mr. Benson was at one time a master 
at Eton, which gives particular interest to his 
views on the subject of education, but he now 
lives in Cambridge. There is nothing strik- 
ing in his style, but it flows on in a tranquil 
and thoughtful way that has great charm 
for many. As his brother has taken the do- 
main of Mammon for his subject, so has the 
author of “The Upton Letters” chosen the 
things of the mind for his, and has made 
them, let it be said, much the more charming. 

In quite another strain are the books of 
the youngest brother, Father Robert Hugh 
Benson, which are beginning to be read in 
this country. A convert to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, all that is highest and most 
beautiful in the old faith appeals irresistibly 
to him, and the spiritual side of life is his 
topic. Two of his best known books are dis- 
tinctly “churchly” in their tendency, though 
they are pleasantly devoid of any controver- 
sial bitterness or any sneers for the church 
he has left and of which his father was such 
a distinguished member. “The Light Invis- 
ible” is a series of short reminiscences told 
by an aged priest to his young friend, all 
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treating of a spiritual insight which, the 
author says, may belong to any one who will 
take the trouble to cultivate it. “By What 
Authority?” gives a vivid picture of the per- 
secutions of the Catholics under Queen 
Elizabeth, and, in spite of its length, holds 
the reader’s attention in a way unusual for a 
modern historical novel. In “The Sentimen- 
talists” Father Benson comes back to the 
present day and gives a really remarkable 
study of the man of abnormal and morbid 
self-consciousness, the eternal actor, the born 
poseur. How this man is rescued from him- 
self and restored to a sane sincerity of life 
makes a most interesting story, all the more 
convincing because most of us number at 
least one Christopher Dell among our ac- 
quaintances. 

It is curious to see three such strong liter- 
ary personalities in one family, each so able 
and yet so dissimilar. 


HE little girl in Punch who said, “But J 

am in front, Auntie,” expressed the feel- 
ing which I suppose most of us are apt to 
have about ourselves. I am the person whom 
I see in the glass, and the mask which I 
draw over my face is sufficient to conceal me 
when I wish to be concealed. And all the 
time, perhaps, my back is betraying me. I 
am not really acquainted with my back. I 
may, by the aid of a hand-glass or an ar- 
rangement of mirrors, look at it several times 
a day, but I am not intimate with it; I do 
not catch it unawares, as I sometimes do my 
face; I do not know its characteristic ex- 
pression. In fact, I am not apt to think 
about it except as connected with the fit of 
my clothes or the size of my bald spot, if I 
am of the sex which has a bald spot. Per- 
haps a man, being less disguised, or at any 


“rate less various in the fashion of his dress, 


is more easily discoverable by the expression 
of his back. I have a friend who carries a 
perpetual youth in his face, and who,’ with 
his. young eyes, his cheerful smile, his gen- 
eral expression of alertness, impresses you, 
when you meet him face to face, as the most 
charming of good fellows, as indeed he is, 
in most of his moods. You can hardly: be- 
lieve that he has passed his fortieth mile- 
stone. He talks delightfully; he has ideas 
that are worth while. On further acquaint- 
ance you find another side to his character, 
but it is a side which from the first is almost 
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equally in evidence if you only happen to 
look. Observe him as he turns away from 
you and walks across the room. You might 
easily wonder if that middle-aged, obstinate, 
deliberate back can belong to your charming 
friend, but it is really as characteristic of 
him as his face. It is interesting to get an 
insight into his opinion of himself, which is 
quite one-sided and perfectly sincere. He 
looks in his glass every morning and then 
goes about his business, thinking himself a 
dashing blade and fancying that he must hold 
himself in with a firm hand, never suspect- 
ing that he is already well armed against his 
lighter instincts. As might be expected, he 
is an incalculable sort of person, impetuous 
in word and lagging in deed; jumping at a 
conclusion and immovably obstinate in hold- 
ing to it; impressionable and cold-blooded. 

Probably women take more pains than 


men to look well all around, and thus, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, disguise themselves 
better. A fascinating friend of mine once 
said to me: “I would rather have my back 
look right than my face, because if I can 
face people I can take care of myself.” 
Somehow, however, I like to fancy that the 
look of youth which so often misleads you 
before you have seen a woman’s face comes 
from a deeper cause than the mere art of the 
toilette. For although thought, experience 
and, more than all, emotions, ravage the 
face, the heart of a woman never grows old, 
and shall there not be some external token of 
the unconquerable youth within? To which 
question, alas, a candid mind compels one to 
answer: You will not find the token in her 
back if she has grown fat! However, there 
are’other signs. Who of us has not seen the 
eyes of youth looking out of a wrinkled face? 











































THE LITTLE BOY 
WONDERS 


By S. M. TALBOT 


I wonder how I go to sleep; 
It’s mighty queer to me 
*At I can’t never stay awake 
Quite long enough to see. 


What if a fellow should wake up 
An’ be some other chap 
A-cuddlin’ an’ a-rockin’ in 
Some other mamma’s lap. 


It’s lucky pa an’ ma’ an’ me 
Ain’t never got us mixed— 

We couldn’t be more happier 
No ways it could be fixed. 


‘‘Why did you leave your last 
place, Bridget?’’ 

‘*Me missis discharged me fur 
breakin’ dishes.’’ 

‘*How did you come to break 
so many?’’ 

‘*She t’rew dem at me.”’ 





THE MAGAZINE HEROINE 
By JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING. 


Mother, I can not go to-day 
To the rock where the breakers 
shout and cram; 
My loose hair “thrills” in the proper way, 
But I’m not prepared with an epigram. 


What if the flood-tide pen us there, 
Me and my lover, face to face ?>— 
A “situation” beyond compare— 
How shall I shun the commonplace? 


Mother, I’ll not attend the ball; 

I’m not in form, and the sobbing strain 
Of the waltz would never awake at all 
My heavy wits ; I should try in vain. 














Drawn by 
Will Vawter 


Vulgar energy’s not for me; 

I am sworn to “float” to the viol’s swing, 
And reject a lover with novelty— 

And I have not thought of a single thing! 





Mother, I can not pour tea these days ; 
If a frock-coat pause at my hither hand 
I am bound to utter a sparkling phrase 
Too hard for the public to understand. 


Mother, alas, I am gaunt and lean 
—Pardon the word—for it’s not all jam 

Being a girl in a magazine 

Whose staff of life is the epigram ! 
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T is no longer necessary to dwell on 
the food value of good cocoa and 
chocolate. They have long been 

recognized by the leading authorities 
on dietetics as among the most whole- 
some, delicious and nutritious articles 
|! | jj of daily food. When, following the 
smeaseet Conquest of Mexico by Cortez, the fruit 
of the cacao tree was introduced into 
Europe, nearly four hundred years ago, it was 
hailed as one of the most valuable contributions 
of the new world to the old. 


The only question on which the consumer 
now seeks light is the purity and quality of the 
different preparations which are offered to them. 
Is it not sufficient to determine their choice to 
call attention to the record made by Walter Baker 
& Co. Ltd.— 127 years of constantly increasing 
sales; 50 highest awards in Europe and America? — 
and to the fact that this House has grown to be 
the largest of its kind in the world; and that it 
has achieved that result by always maintaining 
the highest standard in the quality of its cocoa 
and chocolate preparations and selling them at 
the lowest price for which unadulterated articles 
of high grade can be put upon the market? 
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" The goodness of Schlitz is due to 
materials; to the barley, the hops, the yeast 
and the water. And to the skill of the 
brewer. 

All that money and skill and care can 
accomplish is done to make Schlitz. beer 
good. 

But greater than goodness is absolute 
purity. That is the rarest quality in_ beer, 
the most important and the most expensive. 

We double the necessary cost of our 
brewing in order that Schlitz beer shall 
be pure. 

The best of materials help to make 
the beer good. But purity does more. It 

makes Schlitz 
beer good 


for you. 









Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown 
ts branded Schlitz. 


he Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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Special Notice to Our Readers 


ITH the March number THE READER will form a union 

WV with one of the oldest and most distinguished periodicals of 

the country—PUTNAM’S MONTHLY. The editors of 

both magazines feel that by taking this step they will be able to offer 

their readers a periodical of double strength and interest, larger and 

more richly laden than either singly. Youngest of all the national 

magazines to win a place among the Standard American Monthlies, 

THE READER is now honored by its adoption into the family of 

long-established journals whose editors and contributors have been among 
the classic spirits of American literature. 

The consolidation under the title 


PUTNAM’S 
MONTHLY 


and the 


READER 


will give every subscriber substantially two magazines for the price of 
one, for the dominating features of each will be preserved. 

To the wealth of hitherto unpublished material to which PUT- 
NAM’S historic relationship gives it access, the editors of the new 
consolidated magazines will be able to add the choicest product of 
a great company of moderns, the best and most widely known names 
of to-day. Whatever has herenediets made THE READER worthy of 
your consideration will be found in the new candidate for your favor. 
The serial, the feature articles, the timely discussion of present-day 
problems, the illustrations, all will take a conspicuous part in this 
alliance of a magazine devoted to the best in American literature with 
one imbued with the best spirit of contemporary American life. 

Subscribers to THE READER will receive the combined magazine 
until the expiration of their subscriptions, or, in case they may already 
be subscribers to PUTNAM’S, their subscriptions will be extended to 
as many months as their subscriptions to THE READER may still 
have to run. 

The magazine will carry, in addition to the imprint of The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, that of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London. 

THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 
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She American Nation 


A istory 
From Original Sources by Associated Scholars 
IN TWENTY-SEVEN VOLUMES 
Rad by 


Albert Bushuell Bart, ~h.B., LL.B. 
Professor of History, Harvard University 


HE AMERICAN NATION: A HISTORY pre- 

sents, in 27 volumes, a complete, authoritative, 
and comprehensive history of the United States from 
earliest times to the present day. It is the work 
of a body of associated scholars from a score of different 
universities, under the editorial supervision of Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Professor of History at Harvard Univer- 
sity, in consultation with advisory committees appointed 
by the Historical Societies of Massachusetts, Vusicia, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. It is the final history of America. 

This great history represents the results of seven 
years of specific application, the scholarship of twenty- 
two authors from twenty universities. The writers, 
trained at the chief universities of this country and 
Europe, have gone to the first sources for their data. 
The results of their years of research are now embodied 
in The American Nation: A History. 

It was clear that no one man could be master of every 

WASHINGTON field of our history. The division of the subject into 

One of the Frontispiece Photogravures (reduced) periods, therefore, each of which has been the life-study 

of some distinguished historical scholar, has made it pos- 

sible to produce a history of unimpeachable and lasting 

scholarship. At the same time, the careful selection of authors who could write brilliantly as wellas 

with scholarship and insight has made it possible to carry the story of America through volume 

after volume with the glow and spirit of romance. Much of the success of this great undertaking 

is due to the careful planning and long consultations with historians, historical societies, publicists, 

and other authorities, who alike have felt the need of a comprehensive history of our country, 
which should also be, above all, eminently interesting and readable. 

While each volume is a complete work in itself, special pains have been taken that each 
shall closely correlate with the preceding and succeeding volumes. Every field of our national 
life has been dealt with—political, constitutional, economic, industrial, diplomatic, social, re- 
ligious, literary, personal, etc. It treats the nation as a whole. 

A notable feature of The American Nation: A History are the original maps, nearly 200 in 
number, beautifully executed in color and in black-and-white. Taken collectively these maps 
furnish a much-needed atlas of American history. 

Of great practical utility will be found the ‘‘Critical Essay on Authorities”? appended to each 
volume. These essays are devoted to discussions of the principal secondary authorities which 
may be consulted in connection with the author’s narrative. Each volume is carefully in- 
dexed, and the last volume is entirely devoted to a complete index of all the volumes. The 
series thus presents not only a great history, but practically an encyclopedia of United States 
History for quick reference. 

This, the Commonwealth Edition, has been designed especially for homes and libraries where 
handsome, well-made books at moderate cost are welcomed and appreciated. The paper is a 
pure white antique wove, made especially for this edition.~ The volumes are of crown-octavo 
size, in two styles of binding: (1) Red polished buckram, stamped in gold, with dark-green leather 
labels; (2) Persian half-morocco of a rich crimson, stamped in gold, with marbled sides and end- 
papers. Gilt tops, untrimmed edges, head-bands, etc., with each style of binding. Typography, 
press-work, and binding are as near perfection as modern book-making can go, and the publishers 
believe that discriminating book-lovers will find this set of boos deeply satisfactory. The Com- 
monwealth Edition will be sold only in complete sets—twenty-seven volumes. Price per 
volume---Buckram, $2.00; Half-Morocco, $3.00. Details of our special offer, specimen maps, etc., 
will be furnished on application. 


Garper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, Nem York 
IRAE AN 
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Babies and Weeds 


are children of Nature—the more you let them alone, the 
faster they grow. You may think your baby is a hothouse 
plant, but he isn’t—he’s plain weed. Get a copy of the Feb- 
ruary Woman’s Home Companion, and read Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson’s stirring article, *‘The Irrepressible Tendency 
of Babies to Grow Up.’’ The doctor tells how to give the 
baby a square deal. His words will do you good, and enter- 
tain you, too—and so will Margaret Cameron’s amusing little 
play, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ powerful story, and the $1000.00 
prize cover by Louise Cox. Ten Cents buys the February 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
is woman’s home companion in 600,000 homes 
One Dollar wil! make it so in yours. Address 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
1o Cents On All Newsstands 
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By the Author of 
CheHOUSE oa THOUSAND CANDLES 


ROSALIND 


The Big Novel 
of the Season 


A more fascinating story 
than Aosalind at Red Gate 
would be hard to find. In 


it once again we visit the 


locality made familiar to 
the world in The House of a 
Thousand Candles. 

A buoyant romance brim- 
ming with lively humor and 
mystery that ends in love 
and happiness; sure once 
more to prove Mr. Nichol- 
son our most popular 
novelist. 


Ilustrated by Arthur |. Keller 
$1.50 postpaid 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


Author of “The Port of Missing Men,” 
“The House of a Thousand Candles,” &c. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers, Ind/anapolis 
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SANDERSO 
by 


ALLIE ERMINIE RIVE 


Author of Hearts Courageo 
and The Castaway 


Pictures in color by 


WENZELL 













A powerful story.—San Francisco Chronicle. 

An eventful and dramatic novel.— New York Sun. 

Of great power and interest.— Pittsburg Press. 

Satan Sanderson has most of them beat a thousand ways.— Buffalo Express. 
Absorbing and dramatic.—Pittsburg Telegraph. 

Reads like a human document.—S?t. Paul Press. 

Grips the attention and holds it.—Jndianapolis News. 

Fills the present demand for something doing.—Chicago News. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Pudlishers INDIANAPOLIS 
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A NEW NOVEL 


By the Author of 


THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


Octave Thanet’s story, THE LION’S SHARE, 
is a thoroughly readable book, and will be found 
satisfying by those. who like a tale of plot and 
incident sharply and well told. It has good char- 
acters and good dialogue. It is entertaining by 
reason of its abundant puzzle—by its skilful build- 
ing and its equally skilful dissection and elucidation. 
We have read it with entire and unusual interest 
and gratification. THE LION’S SHARE is all 
right—a fine detective story.—New York Sun. 


By OCTAVE THANET 


Pictures by E. M. ASHE : $1.50 postpaid 


Everybody wants 


The 
Lion’s Share 








THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Pudédlishers INDIANAPOLIS 
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NORTH, EAST,SOUTH aad WEST ENTRANCED 





The Heart Line 


Blanche Bates, “The Girl of the Golden West,” Says: 


“Thank you, Mr. Gelett Burgess, for a most brilliant 
and absorbing story. After my performance the other 
night I took up your delightful new book, 7he Heart 
Line, and was powerless to lay it down until after turn- 
ing the last page.”"—BLANCHE BATES. 


One of the biggest wholesale book buyers in the 
United States says: “I have read all the big fall novels. 
I must say 7he Heart Line, by Gelett Burgess, is the 
most interesting, the most entertaining and the most 
satisfactory in every way. I liked it best of all, and the 
great American public will not be slowin discovering it.” 


BLANCHE 
BATES 


David Belasco, the Famous Playwright and 


Manager, Says: 


“If Gelett Burgess had done nothing good in 7he 
Heart Line besides his descriptions of San Francisco's 


Bohemia, that alone would make the story a thing of joy. 
But he also saturates the book with good -fellows 


1ip, 


keen humor and fascinating plot."—Davip BELASCO. 


The Chicago Post, in a fine appreciation of The 

Heart Line, says: “His was a charming San Fran- 

cisco—beautiful and tender-tough; where always and 

ever about one was the joy of living; where climate 

and custom united in a seductive influence by day and 

there was a childish yielding to forgetfulness of the 

night; where prevailed Bohemianism unperverted ; 

where there was an abundance of the lightsome and 

DAVID glad, and more than enough of darkness to give con- 
BELASCO trast to the picture.” 


David Warfield, Now Starring in “A Grand 
Army Man,” Says: 

“T don’t know what I like best in 7he Heart Line. 
Iam going to reread it and try to decide, but certainly 
I shal Ps in any procession to crown Gelett Burgess 
King of Bohemia. Never have I read anything that 
tells of Bohemia in the fascinating, real, human way 
that Zhe Heart Line does."—DAVID WARFIELD. 


These are a few of the exceptionally enthusiastic 
messages of praise showered upon Mr. Burgess’ 
fascinating new book by all classes of society and 
from every section of the country. 


THE HEART LINE 


By GELETT BURGESS, Author of The White Cat 
Pictures by LESTER RALPH : {$1.50 postpaid 


Copyright 
1907 , by 
Falk, N.Y. 


DAVID 
WARFIELD 
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By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


The Boys of the Old Glee Club 


The true story of THE BOYS OF THE OLD GLEE CLUB 


has a sweet simplicity in itself; it is the kind of theme Riley loves. The brave jollity of the bald- 
headed veterans singing in later years the songs they learned in army days, the gradual thinning 
of the ranks, and the final touch of sadness when the few survivors hear through the phonograph 
the chorus ringing strong, catch the notes of those who have gone before, and cry like children 
at the sound—these memories are Riley’s, as these men were his friends. No other could tell 
the tale, no other could make the telling of it a joy forever. 


THE BOYS OF THE OLD GLEE CLUB will live while America lasts 
Beautifully Illustrated by WILL VAWTER. Postpaid $1.50 
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BEAUTIFUL VALENTINES 





0 Wig Valentine 





The most attractibe books of recent years in Valentine Dress—Each book beribboned 
and banded “To My Valentine,” and each book handsomely boxed 


The HARRISON FISHER BOOK for 197 LOVE SONGS 


A DREAM OF OLD AND NEW 
FAIR WOMEN Masterpieces of sentimental song. Pictured by 
Twenty-two pictures in color. Boxed, $3.00 C.F. Underwood. Boxed, $3.00 postpaid. 
postpaid. 
AN OLD SWEETHEART HIAWATHA 
OF MINE With over sixty drawings by Harrison Fisher. 
The famous Christy-Riley book. Boxed, $2.00 Boxed, $3.00 postpaid. 
postpaid. 
THE BEST MAN RILEY LOVE LYRICS 
By Harold MacGrath. Pictures by Will Grefé. By James Whitcomb Riley. Pictures by W. B. 
Boxed, $1.50 postpaid. Dyer. Boxed, $1.25 postpaid. 








THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers : INDIANAPOLIS 
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HO’S afraid of the dark? The fact 

is, we’re all of us afraid of it; but 

some of us like it because we're 

afraid of. it. Once upon a time 
we had a cellar door at Our House which, 
when opened from above, revealed a yawning 
pit of darkness. How gloriously, in the year 
I was ten, I ventured into those fearsome 
depths! I can not do the like to-day, except 
through the pages of a book. 

The Black Bag—a bag full of heart-pump- 
ing mystery! is Louis Joseph Vance’s name for 
his new novel. Hot on the heels of his “fast 
and furious” tale, The Brass Bowl, rides this 
hotspur thriller. For it is thrilling. Better 
sixty hours with a Vance hero than a cycle of 
any other snail’s-paced individual, is not her- 
esy—just the honest preference of the great 
reading public. The Black Bag is a phrase to 
fit: it is the apt designation of the moment 
when the hero hesitates—and wins; the right 
word for the Moment That Comes Next, that 
chasm of the adventurous future in which lie 
concealed unguessable possibilities waiting to 
pounce out. 

Danger may wear a bright face in the day- 
light, but in the darkness she relies upon her 
mystery to seduce her followers. There is a 
lure in black caverns in which anything (or 
nothing) may lurk; in blind alleys; in mid- 
night rencounters; in deserts" houses, lit by 
stars; in doors that open ‘:io heaven knows 
what: commend your true adventurer, as a 
boy to the flight of cellar steps, and as a man 
to the leap into the Black Bag. 


ON LKAPING 


“THE BLAGK 





IN'T® 


BAG 


By JOHN AMES 


Louis Joseph Vance has told a story in The 
Black Bag that will enchain everybody. 

To begin with, the hero, as introduced, is 
not paraded asahero. He is “not handsome” ; 
only “straightforward” and “pleasant.” Most 
astonishin’ like the common or garden variety 
of Nice Young Man, who is to be found of an 
evening in clubs and drawing rooms all over 
this broad landovours, is Philip Kirkwood. 
But Philip has a devilish genius for surprising 
one. Read further, and you see that this is a 
young man extraordinarily well worth know- 
ing. A word as to physical courage: 

Most men, let us concede them generously, 
have enough of nascent heroism to make them 
capable of one brave deed. But few of us, we 
must believe, could endure a prolonged drain 
upon the supply. Much goes by courtesy now- 
adays: we carelessly assume a man brave, as 
we assume a bank solvent. It takes very lit- 
tle physical courage to go through the day’s 
contacts.. No one needs carry a sword, in 
1908. Similarly it takes very little currency 
to satisfy the bank’s ordinary demands. And 
let a special necessity arise in either case: 
courage may be forthcoming for an hour, cur- 





rency may be paid over the counter for a day. 
But let there be “a run on the bank,” or a 
series of imminent deadly bodily dangers im- 
pinged upon the gasping hero; and both bank 
and man must be of extraordinary fiber to live 
through it all and block its undermining of 
character. 

Kirkwood is of the sort that never knows 
itself whipped ; a pertinacious, gritty, sticking 














out to the ninth inning, or the last thirty sec- 
onds of play, sort of man. G. K. Chesterton 
pointed out in a recent essay that the trouble 
with modern heroes of fiction is that you find 
them in the midst of adventures and in danger 
of their lives before you have learned to care 
whether they are killed or not. Kirkwood, 
differently, has won our friendship before we 
are asked to sympathize with him in his leap 
among the dangers that make us hold breaths. 
He has staying qualities: one thing to tax his 
courage to the utmost 
follows another from 
out the mysterious 
London night with a 
rapidity that makes 
the tale irresistibly 
fascinating. If, when 
he pays one tax on his 
strength and ability to 
cope with danger, he 
has little over and to 
spare, nevertheless he 
dashes around each 
new corner in the 
maze of mystery with 
the same inability to 
see anything except 
what he’s going after 
—which the same’ is 
Dorothy Calendar, 
and a girl to go 
through fire for. 

So much _ about 
Kirkwood, because 
only such a persistent adventurer could un- 
tangle the web of mystery which Mr. Vance 
has spun around the black gladstone-bag, 
whose possession is the end and aim of each 
character in the book. The quality of in- 
ventiveness, in which Mr. Vance is surpassed 
by no other writer of to-day, is given full play 
in this novel. There is not a single situation 
which the reader could anticipate: nothing 
hackneyed, no trite convention, no serving up 
of cold dishes and depending on Worcester- 
shire to save them. He is one with Mr. Mere- 
dith Nicholson in this fertility of plot-inven- 
tion, choosing only to lead the flying race of 
the story through old continental cities, whose 


ON LEAPING INTO THE BLACK BAG 





LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 











streets and buildings, saturated with romance, 
shed their glamour upon the adventures of 
these two modern young people, rather than 
through American scenes.» London, in_ its 
older quarters, Antwerp, Dover, Calais, he 
seizes upon and throws their image before us 
with quick, firm strokes of the brush, that re- 
call Stevenson in their power of terse and 
graphic description. 

In the rotund Calendar, in the gentleman- 
criminal Mulready, and in the strikingly 
handsome and crafty 
tiger-cat Mrs. Hal- 
lam, the author has 
created a 
rogues 


trio of 
whose brains 
furnish a continuous- 
ly. engrossing whirl 
in the way of making 
things interesting for 
reader and Kirkwood 
alike. An attack from 
three points on a for- 
tune in diamonds 
(carried in the black 
gladstone-bag), the 
utilization of Dorothy 
Calendar’s trusting in- 
nocence to abet each 
plot against her for- 
tune, the _ chivalric 
young man _ whose 
empty pockets embar- 
rass but do not defeat 
his attempt to render 
her assistance, are bits of the story; the abso- 
lute marvelous mastery of the art of holding 
the reader in suspense delights the reader of 
The Black Bag. 
some day who will explain learnedly just why 


A scientist may come along 


the pursuit of an elusive and mysterious ob- 
ject furnishes such universal enjoyment. If 
he is content to go no farther back than the 
theory that the child is father to the man, he 
will point to the wildly excited and laughing 
children at their immemorably-favorite games 
of concealment and pursuit. But whether the 
scientist arises or not, these will be the peren- 
nial joys of children, as tales such as The Black 
Bag will be the perennial joy of grown-ups. 
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AFTER you Kate run the gamilt. of 

toilet soaps—domestic and im- 
ported, colored and white, scented and 
unscented, we ask you to spend a paltr 
nickel for a_cake of FA IRY SOAP 
and*compare it—not-only in appear- 
ance but™in its handy oval shape, its 
free lathering and\ floating qualities, 
its action on tender skin, its wholesome 
after-using odor, and its economy— 
with any soap you have ever used at 
any price. 


FAIRY SOAP is made from choice 
edible products with no coloring matter 
or adulterant to cover up a host of 
poor material. 


“Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ in Your Home?” 


cc For Milady’s Toilet 
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FAIRY SOAP cleanses the 
pores, aids them to properly 
perform their function, and at 
the same time softens and 
sdothes the skin. 

Setis the price of Fairy—at 
all good grocery and drug stores. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 

ago 

Fairy pry oy ya highest pegs 


awards at t. Louis and Portland 
a. 
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Put Your Money 
In a New Country 


The Pacific Coast extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway opens 
to the settler thousands of acres of excellent agricultural land. Butte County, South 
Dakota, and Adams, Hettinger and Bowman Counties, North Dakota, are now 
reached by the newtrack. The soil is a dark loam with a clay subsoil, and produces 
in abundance wheat, oats, barley, spelz, flax, corn and potatoes. The land is well 
adapted to farming, good water is found at a depth of from twenty to fifty feet, and 
the whole country is underlaid with lignite coal that outcrops along the streams and 
in most cases can be had for the digging. 

The climate is healthful, the air is dry and invigorating, and the percentage of days 
of sunshine is high. Outdoor work can be done almost every day in the year. Rain- 
fall is amply sufficient to raise the crops. Regular mail service has been established, 
the roads are good, telephone lines traverse the country and automobiles are in common 
use. The deeded land in this district sells for from $10 to $18 peracre. There were 
many instances in the past year where the crop equalled in value the cost of the land. 

In Butte County, South Dakota, there is considerable Government land open for 
homestead entry. Government land offices are maintained at Lemmon, Hettinger and 
Bowman, where filings and final proofs may be made. All of these towns are on the 


ina Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


In Montana the newrailroad traverses good farming land. It has been demonstrated 
that big crops of grain may be raised there. Along the Yellowstone and Mussellshell 
rivers the yields of alfalfa, sugar beets and grain are remarkable. Inthe Judith Basin, 
near Lewistown, Montana, is one of the most remarkable sections to be found along 
the new line. Under natural rainfall, the famous bench lands produced last year an 
average of 35 bushels of hard wheat tothe acre. The basin contains about 2,000 square 
miles and is sparsely settled. Some Government land still remains open for settlement. 
A Government land office is maintained at Lewistown. In Fergus County, outside 
the Judith Basin, is one of the greatest stock countries in the ‘world, and good ranches 
can be purchased for moderate amounts. f 

The Big Bend Country of Washington presents splendid opportunities in farming 
and fruit raising. Eight new towns along this new line have recently been opened 
in Idaho and Washington. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has established an Immigration 
Department for the purpose of assisting in the settlement and development of these 
new lands. Pamphlets descriptive of its resources will be forwarded free on request. 


F.A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO 
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Fase. \ Ass 
Aieylars DELICIOUS oF 
PEPSIN GUM mh Le Ltt. 
THE GUM WITH THE LASTING PEPPERMINT FLAVOR y' | a ge) Se 
10¢ ALUMINUM BOXES. 
chaghes pe 
© — Misylary < 
ITALIAN PEPPERMINTS | - ; 
E 
FOR THE BREATH. CLEAR THE THROAT. ROFESSIONAL or amateur— 
10¢ ALUMINUM BOXES. every artist wants the reliability of 
quality for which the name Devoe 
stands. 


Art supplies of every kind—oil and 
water colors, china colors, brushes, 





’ canvas, papers; Devoe quality pays. 

Ainylers eee Gastidapen vent on jandant. pt rac 
WASHINGTON TAFFY Department K. 
5° & 10° TUBES. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. De voe 
1F NOT HANDLED BY YOURS, SENT UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 176 Randolph Street, Chicago 
Mizlert 863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ‘ Fulton and William Streets, New York 
en 1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 














I-ron-de-quoit 
Port Wine 


From the Oldest Wine House in America—Established in 1832 


OR three generations Irondequoit Wines have had preference in American 
homes. Made from pure juice of ripe Oporto grapes, with every process 
carefully guarded, it combines in a rich, mellow. liquid the food sieahunte 
of the grape with the tonic properties of a perfect wine. 
Its rare body and flavor distinguish it from every other wine. Thousands of 
physicians recommend it because of its purity and healthfulness. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS; BUT IF YOU CANNOT OBTAIN IT WE WILL SUPPLY 
YOU DIRECT : SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET, “PRODUCTS OF THE VINE.” 


IRONDEQUOIT WINE COMPANY 
, 203 Main Street E. : ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Coffee Drinker 


a few hours after breakfast—just about the time a business 


man should be alert. 
That’s the reaction from the coffee drug—caffeine. 


Coffee drinkers can realize how good it feels to be 
bright, elastic and assertive, when they quit coffee and use 
well boiled 


POSTUM 


for the morning beverage. 


‘¢There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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and aul class passengers. ae take your family away fr om cold 
For art booklet’ of the Limited, address weather to sumiy’ Califorma, 
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Remember this about pianos 
\ LL the really important things about a piano are out of sight 


and out of reach; covered up with the less important things. 

The salesman tells you about these important things; he 
may know, and again he may not; you want to be certain; you 
want all the piano value possible for your money. 


There’s a sure way to get the best; ask for and insist on buying 
a “CrROowN Piano”; the best for forty years. No piano can be 
better, no matter what it costs. 

Before you buy a piano, write to us and let us tell you how to be 
sure your piano will retain its tone quality. 


Send for Catalogue “A.” Geo. P. Bent, Manufacturer 
Crown Place, Chicago 
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You're an Intelligent Man— 
But— 





1. Do you happen to know how the Steel Trust 
is saving $2,000,000 a year in a single plant ? 


FRVS.RE.T 


2. How would you like to make a big income 
by starting a butterfly farm? 


PTT TTF 


3. Do you realize that this is «South America’s 
Century’’? That the great continent to the South 
is leading the world in material progress ? 


rr? Pr? 


4. Did you know that Admiral Evans can talk 
to all the distant captains of his great fleet of 
fighting ships thru the wireless telephone ? 


Ze 


5. Would you be surprised to learn that freight 
rates on English railroads are really lower than in 
the United States, because they include drayage at 
both ends and all shipments that go by express in 
this country ? 


er? 


In the Technical World Magazine for March— 
out February 17—on all news stands—15 cents— 
you will find the latest and most interesting infor- 
mation on these and a hundred other really impor- 
tant and vital questions—and you will not find it 
anywhere else. The Technical World Magazine 
is the only publication in the world which describes 
the great discoveries of science and invention in 
a popular way—more interesting and thrilling than 
any fiction—magnificently illustrated—printed in 
colors. Get your copy early—on all news stands 
February 17. 
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Building Material 
for Boys and Girls 


écé EACHING the Young Idea how to 
| Shoot’’ is secondary to teaching 
that Young Idea what to Eat. 

The growth and development of children 
depends logically upon the kind of building 
material supplied them for that growth. 

It is a notable fact that races which exist 
on a minimum of Nitrogenous Proteid, in 
food, are stunted, or lacking in energy, or both. 

Any Doctor will tell you that Proteid is 
the ‘‘building material’’ in food—the factor 
which produces growth, muscle, mental- 
energy and the capacity to resist disease. 

The percentage of this Proteid, or Building 
Material, in different foods ranges from 
almost nothing to 23 or 25 per cent in others. 

Thus daily Bread contains only 6% to 8% 
per cent. 

Eggs contain about 12% per cent. 

The best Beefsteak has about 20 per cent. 

While Beans (Pork & a contain 23 to 
25 per cent of that powerful Body-building and 
Repair material called Nitrogenous Proteid. 

Ask your Doctor ! 

* * 

Growing Children should eat the right 
kind of Pork & Beans twice or three times 
per week at least. 

And no dish is easier to prepare, than 
‘*Snider-Process’’ Pork & Beans, which are 
ready-cooked and need only a few minutes 
heating to serve. 

Children like them the first time they eat 
them and grow to like them better every time 
as are served. 

he ‘‘Snider-Process’’ renders Beans so 
porous that the digestive fluids of the Stomach 
can readily penetrate their fibres to extract 
the full nutrition richly stored there and make 
them readily digestible. 

) This porosity also enables them to freely 
absorb the piquant, appetizing, Ripe-Tomato 
“‘Snider’’ Catsup with which they are liberally 
surrounded. 

The ‘‘Snider-Process’’ also extracts that 
colicky Gas from Beans which is the insepar- 
able drawback of all Pork & Beans which are 
not ‘‘Snider-Processed.’’ 

It makes ‘‘Snider-Process’’ Pork & Beans 
so mellow, cheesy, tender and delicious that 
Grocers everywhere are authorized to refund 
your money if, after eating, you say they are 
not the finest-flavored, finest-looking Pork & 
Beans you have ever tasted. 

Buy a tin of ‘‘Snider-Process’”’ Pork & 
Beans today and treat your palate to a new 
sensation. 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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WINTER 





RASHES 


Frost bites, chaps, chafings, red, 
rough, and tender faces and hands, 
eczemas, itchings, irritations, and 
the lameness and soreness inci- 
dental to winter sports are promptly 
allayed by warm baths with 


tic 
>CHip'e 


Followed by gentle applications of 
Cuticura Ointment. As Winter 
Emollients for preserving, purify- 
ing, and beautifying the skin, Cuti- 
cura Soap and Cuticura Ointment 


are priceless. Absolutely pure. 
Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 


27 Charterhouse Sq ; 5 Rue de la Paix; 
A R. Towns & So.. a Rasen India, B. K 
Paul, Calcutta; Cita, f Kong Drug Co.; Je an, 


etc.; ° 
ter Drut & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
Poti ag Pi TESS Cuticura Booklet, 8} 








SAVE MONEYonMAGAZINES 


Any magazine, newspaper, or fas ae matter ates 


ean be subscribed for through 
AG. LAN LIS, at wholesale rates. 

We have used the utmost endeavor to have our prices the lowest, but 
if any other agency or publisher offers a lower price or a different propo- 
sition, send us your subscription at that price. This is the way we 
guarantee our prices to be the lowest. 

We havea force which handles sien the year round, and we 
can place your in thep hands practically the same 
day we receive it, thus insuring the prompt starting of your subscription, 

We have issued a 36-page catalogue which we will send free to any 
of our readers. The following are sample bargains from this catalogue: 

Regular Our 
American Magazine and Price Price 
Cosmopolitan or any other 


in Class A and 

THE HOME MAGAZINE 3.00 2.30 
Broadway and 

American or any one of Class A 

2.65 

THE HOME MAGAZINE 3.50 nd 


Cosmopolitan and 
Review of Reviews or any 


one of Class B and 3 00 
THE HOME — 5.00 ° 
Harper’ 's Bazar an 
uccess or any ml in Class A, 


Ainslee’s or any one in Class Band 3 65 
THE HOME MAGAZINE 4.80 


Home Magazine 
McClure’s 2.50 1.65 


House and Garden and 
American Magazine or any one 
in Class A an 3 40 
THE HOME MAGAZINE 5,00 ° 
Lippincott's 








anc 4 
THE HOME MAGAZINB 3.50 2.50 


McCall's Magazine 
(With pattern) and Inter-Ocean 
Weekly and Farmer and 1 50 
THE HOME MAGAZINE 2.50 ° 


McClure's and 
THE HOME MAGAZINE or 
any in Class A and 3 00 
Outing or any in Class B 5.50 . 
Metropolitan Magazine and 


THE HOME MAGAZINE and 
Review of Reviews 5.50 3.00 


Munsey’s 

With Smart Set, 

McClure’s and 4 35 

THE HOME MAGAZINE 6.00 ° 
Outing and 

~ road, 

an 

THE HOME MAGAZINE 6.00 3.70 
Pearson's and 

Cosmopolitan or any one ip Class 

A, and 2 65 

THE HOME MAGAZINE 3.50 e 
Review of Reviews and 

Success or any one in Class A, 

7 3.00 

THE HOME MAGAZINE 5.50 e 
Success and 

American or any one in Class A, 

rs 2.30 

THE HOME MAGAZINE 3.00 ° 


Woman's Home Companion and 
American or any one in Class A, 


and 
THE HOME MAGAZINE 3.00 2.30 
Class A Reg. Price Claas B Reg. Price 
American Boy $1.00 Ainslee's $1.80 
American Magazine 1.00 Automobile 2.00 - 
Cosmopolitan 1.00 Bookman 0 
Harper's Bazar 1.00 House Beautiful 2.50 
Home Magazine 1.00 Independent 2.00 
Metropolitan 1.50 Outing 3.00 
Pictorial Review 1.00 Recre: ction 2.00 
Success 1.00 ae of f Reviews 3.00 
Woman's Home Com- Sm: 2.50 
pan‘on 1.00 Suburban Life 3.00 
World To-Day 1.50 Yachting 3.00 





Remittances should be sent by post-office or express money order or 
by registered letter. Make remittances payable to the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

SPECIAL 1—Club subscriptions may be either new or renewal sub- 


scriptions 
PRIVILEGES 2—In case they are renewals the new subscriptions may 
be started from the expiration date of the old subscriptions. 
3—T he different magazines comprising a club may be sent either to one 
or to several different addresses. 


CENTRAL MAGAZINE AGENCY 
(The Bobbs-Merrill Company) INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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high standard of piano construction. 


() ard of the World. 


other make. 


a Vertegrand at $550, ebonized cases, 


Each piano the criterion of its class. 


VERTEGRAND 
PRICE $660 


Steinway Pianos can be purchased from 
any authorized Steinway Dealer at 
New York prices, with transportation 
cost added. Illustrated catalogue and 
booklet, ‘‘The Triumph of the Verte- 
grand,"’ sent on request and mention 
of this Magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 East 14th St., New York 





HEN purchasing a piano, no matter 

what consideration may be para- 
mount, it is invariably best to buy a Stein- 
way, for no other piano stands for the same 


If it is a question of quality and permanency 
of tone, of superior materials and workmanship, 
of proven durability—then the recorded judg- 
ment of the world’s most eminent musical and 
scientific experts declares the Steinway the Stand- 


If it is a question of price—then, all things 
considered, the Steinway is the greatest piano 
value for the money paid, for experience has 
proven that a Steinway Piano depreciates less 
both in intrinsic and market value than any 


For visible, tangible proof of Steinway 
primacy, examine a Miniature Grand at $800, or 





MINIATURE GRAND 
PRICE $800 
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UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE : ONLY $1.00 PER YEAR 


Those who read it say it pleases them more than any other magazine 











Mr. BILLY SANDERS 
VISITS THE PRESIDENT 


The story of this trip of the Sage of Shady Dale to the White House 
is told in the inimitable fashion of Mr. Sanders, who is in reality a char- 
acter through which the Editor of Uncle Remus’s Magazine exploits his 
views on general affairs. THIS WILL BE JUST ONE OF THE 
MANY STRIKING FEATURES 


In the FEBRUARY number of 


UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE 
Edited by Joel Chandler Harris 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS-DEALERS 
TEN CENTS PER COPY ONE DOLLAR BY THE YEAR 


P.S.—(Here’s an extract from Mr. Sanders’s story of his trip.) “No sooner had 
I shuck the President’s hand than the dinner bell rung—we call it the supper bell 
at my house—an’ then a lovely lady come to’rds me, wi’ the sweetest lookin’ young 
gal that you ever laid your eyes on; an’ right then an’ thar I knowed whar the 
home feelin’ come from.” 


IF YOU FAIL TO READ MR. SANDERS’S STORY OF HIS 
VISIT TO THE PRESIDENT, YOU’LL MISS A TREAT. 


Why not subscribe to Uncle Remus ’s Magazine? 


If you send $1.00 at once and mention The Reader, you will receive a beautiful 
reproduction of Miss Florence Mackubin's famous pastel of Joel Chandler Harris. 
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The Baby’s Picture 


It makes no difference how often baby goes to the 
photographer—and for the sake of admiring relatives his 
visits should be frequent—the record of his infant days is 
incomplete unless there are home pictures to supplement 
the more formal studio photographs. Mother or father or 
sister can readily make a series of pictures of the little 
ones that will grow more precious year by year. Picture 
taking is easy now and inexpensive too, the Kodak has 
made it so. 


“The Kodak Baby Book,”’ is the title of a helpful little booklet that tells how 
to successfully keep a photographic record of the baby—how to make the pictures, how 
to arrange them. Illustrated with a dozen home pictures of the author’s own baby. 


Free at any Kodak Dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Why the Offset 
Crank Shaft ~ 


One of the greatest improvements in motor construction is the offset crank shaft. 

Its advantages are positive and direct. 

First—By practically eliminating the dead center the efficiency of the motor is greatly 
increased through the greater leverage and more direct thrust from piston to crank shaft. 

Second—lIncreased life of the motor through reduction of side thrust on cylinder 
walls and consequent saving in wear. 

Third—Reduction in vibration and increased steadiness of running through more 
direct application of power generated in the cylinders. 

Like many other fundamentally good features this must be done right and in the 
Rambler it is right both theoretically and practically and the result is a motor that combines 
the highest degree of efficiency with long life and economy of operation. 


It is this and other features of equal value that make 


The Car of Steady Service 


Model 34, Price $2,250. 


































Crank Shaft Offset 














Crank Shaft on een? 














This four cylinder chassis, eq 
Price of each style $2,250. e Rambler Uti 


uipped both as a 5-passenger tcuring car and 3-passenger roadster. 
lity Car with double opposed motor, $1,400. 











Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Branches and Distributing Agencies: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. Representatives in all leading cities. 





vt : . 
* . 
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GOLF & COUNTRY CLUB 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


= FTER all is said, no testimony to the superiority of Studebaker vehicles 
| can be quite so conclusive as the evidence of your own investigation, 
and, to facilitate this, Studebaker has established repositories at widely 
—a separated and important centers. 


ae critical examination of the fine examples of the Studebaker product 
in the repository most convenient for you to visit is urgently suggested. 

Studebaker vehicles have not claimed consideration upon the one fact 
that they are the recognized standard of vehicle style; nor yet upon their 


unusual luxury of fittings, or convenient appointments. 


Neither is their 


prestige due simply to their staunchness, nor to their easy riding qualities. 
Studebaker superiority is the result of the successful blending of a// these 


essentials, 


Of the line of Studebaker harness, also carried 
at each repository, no more significant descrip- 
tion is possible than this—it is in keeping with 
and of the same high standard as Studebaker 


vehicles. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 


Largest Vehicle Manufacturers in the World 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


NEW YORK CITY—Studebaker Bros. 
Co. of New York, Broadway and 48th 
Street. Also, 36 Warren Street. 


CHICAGO, ILL.— Studebaker Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 378 and 388 Wabash Avenue. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Studebaker Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 13th and Hickory Streets. 


REPOSITORIES: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Studebaker 
Bros. Co. of California, Market and 10th 
Streets. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Studebaker 
Bros. Co. of Utah, 157 and 159 State St. 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Studebaker _ Bros. 
Co., Northwest, 330 and 336 East Morri- 

son Street. 





SEATTLE, WASH.—Studebaker Bros. 
Co., Northwest, 308 Ist Avenue S. 


DENVER, COLO. — Studebaker Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 15th and Blake Streets. 


DALLAS, TEXAS — Studebaker Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 317 and 319 Elm Street. 
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ese Iwo Business 
rain-Partners 


If You Want To Know How To 
advertise—prepare business letters—read 
proof—buy office supplies—manage a fac- 
tory—handle accounts—employ labor— 
dress windows—sell by mail—form a part- 
nership—draw up hole-proof contracts 

If You Want— 
postal information—shipping rates—busi 
ness formulas—tables of interest—patent 
laws—copyright laws—Wall Street terms, 
If you want to know anything about 
business, consult these two ks. 


No man need go wrong on a legal matter, a sales 
plan, the selection of employes, machinery, paper 
stock, printing inks, business supplies, if he has this set 
of books at hand. It contains, inall, 9,408 useful and 
important facts on business, covering evety branch, 
department and man ina retail, wholesale, manufac- 
turing, banking or specialty concern. It tells how to 
ship goods at the lowest rates, how to read proof, write 
advertising copy, and install an inquiry follow-up. 


The way to get these two valuable books absolutely FREE is 
through SYSTEM. SYSTEM stands pre-eminent the monthl 
oe of og met 260 to 356, =. in “ord issue of SYSTEM, 
and you cannot afford to miss a single page of it. SYSTEM goes 
THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS into the inner offices of the biggest, most successful men and Pa, ten 
forth for your benefit the fruit of their costly experience. SYSTEM will show you how to 
start a new business, how to win trade for it, establish prestige, create profits, minimize wastes, 
keep down expenses, stop losses. Better, SYSTEM will show you how to accomplish more, 
make more in your present daily work. SYSTEM has 300,000 readers. It has helped many 
of them to better salaries, bigger profits, that would have been impossible, undreamed of with- 
out SYSTEM. Both proprietor and clerk can learn more and earn more through SYSTEM. 


From a Chicago Manufacturer: 

“The value of SYSTEM can never be accur- 
ately estimated. By direct instruction, by timely 
suggestion it turns many a life and business 
man into better, more profitable channels.’’ 

Alexander H. Revell, of A. H. Revell & Co. 


From a leading New York merchant: 

“System is essential to business success and so is 
SYSTEM the magazine. No business cansucceed 
without system—no business man can get along 
without SYSTEM, the business magazine.’’ 

Samuel Brill, of Brill Brothers 


4 Merely send $2 with the coupon. We will enter your 
Special Offer z name for a year’s subscription to SYSTEM and will 

send you free of all cost a handsome two-volume 

set of the Business Man’s Encyclopedia bound in substantial red vellum cloth. Or 
better still include a dollar extra—$z in all—and we will bind the volumes in the 

finest flexible English Morocco—and gold the edges. There is no leather so 

handsome, so strong, so dignified and so satisfactory as the genuine English 
Oxford Morocco. This leather will stand the wear and tear of years. 
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Name. 


Address. 


A set of these 
books on your 
desk is almost 
equivalent to a 
corps of busi- 
ness experts on 
your payroll 


—to counsel you 
in every business 
move 


—to give facts, 
statistics, working 
data, legal infor- 
mation and past 
experience on 
every plan or pro- 
ject 


Andtogive you 
all this without 
a penny of cost 


It tells how to be your own attorney and settle your 
own legal tangles without paying an attorney’s fat fee. 
It contains condensed correspondence courses on a full 
baker’s dozen of vital business subjects such as win- 
dow dressing, show-card writing, salesmanship, busi- 
ness law, bookkeeping, systematizing—really the boiled 
down essence of the best stuff on business ever written— 
condensed into ‘‘meaty”’ little chapters for your leisure 
study and ready reference. A complete and simple index. 




















for which please 
enter my name for 
one year’s subscrip- 
tion to SYSTEM, be- 
ginning with the current 
number and send me with- 
out extra charge, all trans- 
portation charges prepaid, a set 
of the Business Man's Brain 
Partners bound as per your offer. 













151-153 


44-60 
Wabash Ave. East 23d St. 


Chicago ‘THE MAGAZINEOrsusINESs ~New York 
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Protect Your Books ha ) 
From Dust and Dampness ~ iS 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASES are practical and beauti- 

ful. Each Viking Section is dust-proof, practically air- 

tight and solidly built, with the same attention to detail 

that marked the work of the old-time cabinet-makers, In 

design they satisfy the most refined taste. They embody 
more important improvements than any other make. 


The Viking Sectional Bookcase 


is iy ae with smooth-running, noiseless ‘‘ Disappear- 
ing Doors” on Patent Steel Door Guides; air-cushioned 
to prevent slamming. Each section has double dust- 
proof top. No metal bands to mar artistic effects. Each 
“stack” complete in itself. Viking Sectional Bookcases 
are built of the finest seasoned woods, and will not shrink, 
crack or swell. Plain, Mission, De Luxe and other styles. 
Plain or leaded glass, 

The Viking Sectional Bookcase is just the thing for the 
person just beginning to accumulate books. Youcan buy 
only one or two sections at a time, and some day—almost 
without knowing it—you will own a handsomely housed 
library. 

Write for the Book of Viking Styles and our “‘on ap- 
proval” purchase plan. 


SKANDIA FURNITURE COMPANY 
43 N. Second Street : ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Leading Dealers Sell Viking Sectional Bookcases 


ASK. 2'scnosi 

a school 
We will send you cata- 
logues and school infor- 
mation of any kind which 
you cannot obtain so 
easily in any other way. 
This service is abso- 
lutely free. No charge 
now or at any other 
time. The following 
classes of schools are 
included in this offer: 


A—Colleges, Universities 
B—Schools for Young Ladies 
C—Boys’, Military 

D—Music, Art, Oratory 
E—Professional 

F—Technical, Trade 
G—Business, Telegraph, Normal 
H—Kindergarten, Nurse 
I—Correspondence 


Educational Information Bureau 
323 Lesan-Gould Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
































A LANDMARK IN BUSINESS. 


She 
PAUL EWIRT 
FOUNTAIN 

PEN 


has for thirty 
years held its 
position as not 
only the origi- 
nal, but THE 
BEST for busi- 
ness or general 
use; it is in a 
class by itself— 
for which there 
is no substitute, 
Particularly 
suited for busi- 
ness, as it is 


Always 
Ready— 
Always 























100 styles 
to choose from. 
Sold by best dealers. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue and price list. Address 


Box G-29, BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
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The American Civic Association 


gave life, force and direction to the popular demand for the preservation of Niagara 
Falls. It is now fully recognized as the guardian of the people’s interest in the great 
cataract, maintaining a constant watch on the power situation. 

It originated and is the moving force in the nation-wide effort to restrict the ex- 
tension of ugliness by having billboards legally taxed, as is other productive property. 

It has advanced the children’s garden movement, and was instrumental in 
securing a Congressional appropriation for school gardens in the District of Columbia. 

It has secured the enactment of a model street-tree law in Pennsylvania, and is 
teaching the intelligent care of trees the country over. 

It is giving guidance and effective direction to the widespread and rapidly growing 
movement for the abatement of the smoke nuisance. 

It helps in progressive city - making, and is continually arousing and fostering 
sentiment for civic beauty, for clean streets and home surroundings, for convenient 
and serviceable parks, for playgrounds—in short, for every form of civic betterment. 























Growing Demand for Help More Members are Needed 


If Niagara is to be permanently preserved, there The American Civic Association is a voluntary 
must be an international agreement. Legislative organization of persons working to make America 
campaigns must be made in every state to secure the most beautiful country in the world. The fine 
laws vagina 3 and taxing billboards. Public work it has done was accomplished solely with the 
sentiment must be further aroused in favor of forest dues and contributions of members and interested 
reservations. From every section of the country | friends. The demands upon it require for it greater 
there come calls for concrete assistance. resources in membership and more liberal support. 








The careful coordination and economical execution of its working plans enable the 
American Civic Association to render invaluable service at small cost, for it is free 
from cumbersome machinery of organization and in position to do things — to do 
them speedily, quickly and thoroughly. This is a direct appeal for YOU to become a 

. member. Use the coupon below or a copy of it in remitting. 
AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J. Horace McFARLAND, President WILiAM B. HOWLAND, Treasurer 
CLINTON ROGERS WooprurFrFf, Vice-Pres. and Acting Secretary Rosert C. OGDEN, Chairman Advisory Com. 





Recent and Forthcoming Literature 


The American Civic Association has made many important additions to the authoritative literature 
of civic endeavor. Other documents of notable value will be published in the early future. Members re- 
ceive the literature as currently published, without charge. The material they thus obtain in the course of a 
year in itself is worth a great deal more than the membership fee. Some specimen subjects are as follows: 























; Billboards and Their Re tions. 
ymposium. 
AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia, Pa. Good Roads and aie Te pe 
preston, wv pe sg ‘ 
—— anning. 
I enclose $____________., and wish to be enrolled as Mosquito ya 
He Seed est H.C.Weeks. 
a member of the American Civic Play and Playgrounds. 
nae wm entins y Joseph Lee. 
iati ic Comfort 
Association. By Frederick L. Ford. 
Railroad me ne 
eS Sa A. E. McCrea. 
seames -; G Contes. R Tayl 
Life Membership, $50 or more : wf Overhead Wires. rear 
Sustaining “* $10 a year ADDRESS By Frederick L. Ford. 
Club es $5 a year Setent Ny oma By W. A. Baldwin. 
. oes Tees 
Councillors $5 a year By J. Horace McFarland. 
Annual - $3 a year - a ‘The Smoke Nuisance. ASymposium. 
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eB es pan ~ oe P wu 
If you are, the two important 
points to consider are comfort 
and economy. 


NEPONSET 


SHEATHING PAPER 
Keeps Houses Warm 


because it acts as a blanket on the 
house. It insulates against cold in 
winter and heat in summer. It makes 
the walls cold and dampproof; the 
house free from drafts. It saves you 
334% in your coal bill, not one winter 
but every winter your house stands, 
and the.comfort and economy is con- 
tinued and lasting. 

Don’t take our word for it. Ask 
your architect. He knows because for 
twenty-five years he has been speci- 
fying NEPONSET. 

See for yourself that it is used in 
your new home. Sold by hardware 
dealers everywhere. Let us send you 
samples and descriptive literature so 
‘you will know when you get it. 

Write us for advice on _ building 
problems. We are helping many; we 
can help you. Write us NOW. 


FW. BIRD & SON 


East Walpole, Mass. 


























PAROID.—The famous Ready Roofing 
Sor ali classes of building. Contains no 
tar, ts highly fire resisting. 

Send for Paroid Proofs showing where tt 
has been used and how to use tt. 


























The Story the 


Streef-Car Tells- 


The Trained and the Untrained Man 


Side by side they sit;—one filling an important 
position in the world—the other poorly paid and 
discontented. One man is frained—an expert in 
his line of work, the other is nof. 


If you’re the untrained man and want to ad- 
vance, write to-day to the International Corres- 
pondence Schools and learn how you can better 
your position—how you can have your salary raised. 

You’ll be surprised when you learn how easy 
it allis. Tear out the coupon, mark it opposite 
the occupation you like best and mail it to-day. 
There’s no charge for the information and advice 
that the coupon will bring. 

Doesn’t matter how old you are, where you 
live or what a do—so long as you can read and 
write the I. C. S. can help you without your 
having to lose a day’s work cr leave home. 

Doesn’t the fact that during November 26 
students voluntarily reported better positions an 
higher salaries obtained as a direct result of 
I. C. S. training prove the ability of the I. C. S. 
to raise your salary ? Mark the coupon NOW. 








International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 986, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please cnpiem, without farther obligetion on my part, 
how I can qualify for a larger salar v in the posi- 
tion before which I have marke’ X 
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| 

| 

| 

| 
Bookkeeper Mechan. .| Drafisman 

| Stenographer Telephone Engineer 

| Advertisement Writer Elee. Lighting Supt. 
Show Card Writer — 

| Window Trimmer Stationary Engineer 
Commercial Law Civil Engineer 

| Illustrator Bullding Contractor] | 
Civil Service Architee’! Draftsman 

| Chemist Architect 
Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 

| Electrician Bankin 

| Elee. Engineer Mining Engineer | 

| | 

Name. 
I | 
| Street and No | 
| 
| City. State. 
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Don’t freeze 


Nothing equals the dis- 
comfort and disadvantage of 
a cold house. It means a 
poor start for the day’s work; 
and by night, no matter how 
brightly lighted or well fur- 
nished, a cold house is a poor 
climax to the day’s efforts. 
Then, too, the family bread- 
winners are handicapped in 
the business competition with 
others who are put in the 
best mental and physical 
poise by rising, bathing, 

Are you still living in this primitive way? dressing, and breakfasting 
in rooms tempered and invigorated by the soft warmth of Hot Water 
or Low-Pressure Steam, as produced by 


Then there are the great economies to be 

considered: You save heavily at the coal-bin— 

burning, 1f you wish, the cheapest grades of soft 

coal, screenings, gas-house coke, natural gas, 

wood— anything. These outfits do not throw RADIATORS 

ash-dust, soot, smoke, or coal-gases into the living-rooms, thus reducing 
house-cleaning one-half and 

Showing relative amount of fuel saving much wear on carpets 


used to warm a /7-room ent ishings. 


cottage. 
Better to omit the useless 

inner doors, extra chimneys, 

mantels, fancy lamps that are 

never lighted, books which are 

never read, vases which contain 


A Steam or Hot-Water outfit will save in the fuel the : 
difference in cost over a hot-air furnace in 2 or 3 seasons, NO flowers, etc. The Savings 


Ob oe bs oe abs os hs bs hs fe as os cs os cs eats offe bs os obs ath obs chs 
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at home 


brought about by these outfits will soon 
assist to pay for fine furnishings. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators will outlast the building— 
require no repairs. When property 
is sold, owners get full money back, or 
10% to 15% increased rentals. Bankers 
extend larger loans, and more readily, 
on property thus modernized. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN .__. 
American Radiators are an ornament 1o any room, 
Radiators require far less attention however rich the furnishings.” Ask for booklet, 


“Radiation and Decoration,” showing Radiators in 
° 4 colors to match room decorations, best ways of 
than does a parlor stove ? a child can placing Radiators, etc. IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 
, CAN Radiators are made in all sizes, to fit $1,000 
run them. cottages up to whole city blocks. 








Quickly put into OLD buildings, farm or city—in mid-Wéinter — 
without disturbing occupants. Just the season to get the services of the 
most skillful fitters—the finest workmanship! Prices 


are now most favorable. 
DEAL Don’t delay investigating this well-paying invest- 


ment with its marked fuel, labor, and repair savings, 
BOILERS besides the greater comfort, health protection, clean- 

liness, safety, low insurance, and durability. If you 
" are paying the bills and suffering the ills of old-fashioned heating, write 
us the kind of building you wish to heat. Our catalog (free) contains 
valuable information which every owner and tenant should have. Write 
today to our General Offices, Dept. A29, Chicago. 


AMERICAN RADIATORCOMPANY 





New York Buffalo Cleveland St. Louis Kansas City Brantford, Ont. 
Boston Atlanta Detroit Memphis Denver London 
Philadelphia Indianapolis Chicago Minneapolis Seattle Paris 
Pittsburg Cincinnati . Milwaukee Omaha SanFrancisco Berlin 


OB oy alls oll es sos bs obs os ls os os lls obs eke ole ls os as cos os oS ots coh 
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Pus : 


Silver Aluminum 


JELLY MOLDS 


Like these 


FREE 


To Users of 


= er 


9 ye 






Should 


Last a 


No Money Required. 


Large Mold holds 1 pint. 

Individual Molds hold 1-6 pint. 
Get a 10c. package of JELL-O at your 
grocers and learn how easy it is to se- 
cure them.. Leaflet in each package 
explaining. 
JELL-O complies with all Pure Food Laws. 








The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, we 








$500°° BRUSH 





Designed by Alanson P. Brush, Designer of the 
. Single Cylinder Cadillac. 


Seats two—that’s all. Goes fast enough 
—that’s all. Costs less to run than a horse. 


Speeds up to twenty-six miles per hour; goes twenty-five 
miles per gallon of gasoline. Vertical motor and other 
mechanism under hood—a marvel of accessibility. Won- 
derful hill climber—goes anywhere wheels will go. Dura- 
ble, certain, comfortable, lively, handsome, almost noise- 
less, almost vibrationless and rides like a baby carriage. 
Solid tires standard, pneumatic $50.00 extra. 

More runabouts of Brush’s design ave running than of 
any other designer in the world. 


Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


Brush Runabout Co., 37 Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











Hotel Cumberland 


New York 
$. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th Street Subway and 53d Street Elevated, and accessible 
to all surface lines 


Ideal Location. 
Near Theaters, 
Shops, and 
Central] Park. 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly First- 
Class in Every 
Respect 

All outside 
rooms, 

No carpets. 

All Hardwood 
Floors and 
Oriental Rugs. 
European Plan. 
Transient rates 
$2.50 with bath, 
and up. 
Restaurant 
Unexcelled. 
Prices 
Reasonable. 





Send 
Sor Booklet 


Harry J. Stimson R. J. Bingham 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial Formerly with Hotel Woodward 


ae 
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It’s Better to Look for the Seal 
Than to Be Disappointed 


“Trade Mark 
iit lle 


\ 
Dae eel 
| Sweets ; 
New England 


Confectionery Ce 
ati 






True lovers of sweets are so appreciative of quality that they 
would rather go without than be disappointed in confectionery. 

The question is—how are you to know in advance—how can 
you recognize quality before you buy and before you try. There 
1s one sure way—ask for Necco Sweets and look for the red seal 
on the box. Necco Sweets are absolutely uniform—as good this 
time as they were last—and you are sure of the next time. As an 
example of the high quality of Necco Sweets try a box of 


enox (Hoeolat es 


which are but one of 500 different varieties. 

Necco Sweets are not only delicious but wholesome and good 
—make the little ones happy and keep them healthy. 

You will find any sort of confectionery you may want, from 
the simplest to the most elaborate, under the protecting seal of 
Necco Sweets. 


Necco Sweets are sold by all dealers who sell high grade goods. If your 
dealer does not have them, send us 25 cents for an attractive package of 
Lenox Chocolates; or, better still, order one of our special $1.00 
packages in a handsome art box. Either package sent postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Summer and Melcher Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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ETERS 


“High as the ORIGINAL 


Alps in Quality.’’ 


> eg IIOCOLATE 


Satisfies Hunger, but 
does not create Thirst. 















Wholesome as Bread 
and Butter, yet Irre- 
sistibly Delicious. 


The Safest and Sanest 
Confection for 
Children 


You never grow tired of 


Ab PETER 


The World’s Favorite Chocolate 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 
NEW YORK 


cay 
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The pleasant- 
tasting aperient ©) 
at 


water 
RED ge 
AVEN nice girl you had 
| along 


Probaktly went some place 
for supper 
Lobster a la Newburgh and 
others 

Now you don’t feel right 

Don’t go to the office feeling like 
that 
Clear up with a bottle of 


Red Raven 


Then you can do your work and 
the old man won’t kick 














That was a great 
show last night 
That was an awful 


J 


If you don’t send 4 cents to us for “The Wooing of Henry”—our great 
new booklet—we will think it is because you haven’t got 4 cents 


everywhere 15c 


Address 


Red Raven, Harmarville, Allegheny County, Pa. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 


WRITE FOR THE NEW. WHITE CATALOG 


We would like to send a copy of our new catalog to every one interested in 
any phase of motoring. Every one should read, for example, the description of the 
White generator, that wonderful steam-making device wherein the water is at the 
top and the steam at the bottom and wherein none of the conditions of the ordinary 
boiler are present. The references to the continued success of the White in all 
forms of competition during the last seven years will also prove of interest. Also, 
we invite attention to the detailed specifications of our two models—one of 30 horse- 
power and the other of 20 horse-power— with touring car, runabout, limousine 
and landaulet bodies. 





A POSTAL TO US BRINGS A COPY 





THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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WE TRUST 
YOU 


NO TUITION FEE 
Until we place you 


Expert Bookkeepers were never in such growing 
demand as now. Employers throughout the world are 
willing to pay good money for the man who knows his 
business. That is why ‘Our Graduates are making 
pene Panics have no terrors for “The Man Who 

an.’ 


LEARN BOOKKEEPING FREE 


We Double Your Ability to Double 
Your Income 


The fellow who doesn't know, is the first to feel the 
effects of ‘hard times”—not the trained, posted man, 
Send for All Our Free Books 

A valuable, interesting, inspiring lot of literature, 
mailed postpaid on request. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
24 G. Commercial Building, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


WRITE 
FOR OUR 
CREDIT—-PLAN 











REASONS 
WHY 


Vinol is the Best 


Cod LiverPreparation 


Vinol contains every medicinal, healing, body buildi 
element known to oxi in the Cod’s Liver—but a 
Vinol is made by a scientific extractive and concentrating 
rocess from Cod’s Livers and their oil with 

| sewed of iron added—It tastes good. 

Vinol combines the two most world famed tonics all 
the medicinal properties of Cod Liver Oil and iron 
deliciously palatable and agreeable to the weakest 
stomach—an old and valuable remedy improved by 
modern science, and unexcelled as a 


STRENGTH BUILDER 
for old people, delicate children, weak run down per- 
sons after sickness and for chronic Coughs, Colds, etc. 


FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your druggists 
name and we will give him the agency, 
TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


























TOBEY HANDMADE 
FURNITURE 


(Not "Arts and Crafts’) 


is submitted as the most elegant furniture procur. 
able in America to ay. 


Made of beautifully grained, solid woods, in a 


wide variety of 
jal designs. 


patterns 


to order in spec 


If you have need of furniture of the higher order 


we w 
requirements. 


e pleased to receive the detai 


of -your 
booklet upon request. 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
WABASH AVENUE AND 
WASHINGTON STREET. 


NEW YORK 
ELEVEN WEsT THIRTY- 
SECOND STREET.... 
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Ourmany years of intimateassociation with every va- ¥ 
4 Water ‘Company riety of high-class investment, prompts us to advise: : 
4 tit Prices 64 % Per Appum. That First Mortgage Bonds of the highest > 
> . : grade may to-day be purchased at the lowest s 
Electric Light Co. vices that will prevail for years to come. a 
+ p 
Pa FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS ; aie ¥ 
At Prices 6% of Per Annum This condition is the result of the money market mo 
4 to Realize ° for 17 Years rc a It makes this the logical time to buy ® 
r or investment. ra 
*| Industrial Co. We offer for sale quite a number of Bonds upon 
a FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS the basis of these prevailing low prices. Or if you : 
pL aeaeinirves | wet aeeegre eo le 
A sition of exchange. ; » 
> Gas Company Which of these Bonds are you most interested in? La 
A , Prices 614 of Pe pes Mark with a cross (X) and mail a SS stenepo am M4 
¥ or ae ea aoe to us at once with your name and address written 
eat th tar Ana on the margin. We will send you full details, 2 
= . e 
fen eee A.N. CHANDLER & CO. 
Wl tokens’ 6% % For devours NOHILADELPHIAT S XEW YORE. > 
¥ 
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PRESS CLIPPINGS 


eahe~nmmeeee --— Service for One Cost 
t’s 
International 
Service 


























PROMPT SERVICE 
Most Comprehensive, Prone lete and Thorough in 


SUPPLIES Items of News and Comment on Any Sub- 
ject, whether Commercial, Personal, Social, Techni- 
cal, Scientific or Political, 

FURNISHES Advance Information on Proposed Build- 
ings, Construction, and all kinds of new enterprises 
and businesses. 

RENDERS red hot Trade News Service; special to 
you—just what you want—all there is of it—and fresh 
every day, and costs but 20 to 50 cents a day. 

Interesting booklet tells how it’s done and why 
a's pts wn To sent free on request. Address 


International Press Clipping Bureau 


1619 BOYCE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


“OUT-DOOR CHILDREN” 


are healthy, happy, well developed chil- 
dren,the rose bloom on their cheeks tells 
thetale. Careful mothers daily use 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


to guard tender skins from the effect of 
winter wind and weather, thus insuring 
a smooth, clear, healthy complexion. 
Use Mennen’s after bathing 
and after shaving. In the 
nursery it is indispensable. 
For your protection the gen- 
uine is put up in non-refilla- 
ble boxes—the “Box that 
Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
on top. Guaranteed under 




































CUSHION 
RUBBERB' 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 









































the od and Drugs Act 
aupe a0th, 31006 com 1542; THIS GUARANTY 
old everywhere, or by m 
cents. Sample Free. COUPON-IN YELLOW HOSE ER 
GERHARD MENNEN CO, 1S ATTACHED THIS WAY SUPPORT 10 
Newark, N. J. TO EVERY PAIR OF THE CéALER AND USER 
Try Mennen's Violet GENUINE — BE SURE AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 
ee fonder i hes the” eee THE BUTTONS AND 
e' wi 
scent of fresh-cut Par- Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk GOc. |I| LpOPSARE LICENSED 
ma Violets. Mailed on receipt of price FOR USE ON THIS 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers |}/ Hose supporter 
The Boxt BOSTON ONLY. 






































Rhoda Roland 


A Woman from the West in Washington + SHE, 
J vngion | al INGFISS 
SILK FISH LINES 


Mark x opposite your kind of 
fishing and. we will mail free, 
samples of the proven-correct 
lines made and selected by ex- 
perts for that particular kind of 
fishing. 

Take these samples to your 
dealer and insist on having those 
exact lines bearing the Kingfisher 
trade mark. Look for the King- 
fisher bird or the word “‘ King- 
fisher.” If it isn’t there, it isn’t 
a “ Kingfisher.” 

Success in fishing depends 
largely upon using the right 
lines. These samples represent 
nearly a quarter century of ac- 
knowledged fish line superiority. 
Cut out the coupon 








By H. S. SUTTON 


@‘‘RHODA ROLAND” might be well called the ‘Intricacies 
of Office Seeking as Told from the Inside.’’ A girl stenographer 
in a village in the Keokuk country assists a Congressman to his 
position and then goes to Washington to secure a place for 
herself, She is initiated into the Washington way familiarly 
known as ‘‘influence.’’ Her associates are each, one and all, 
earnest workers in the Congressional, departmental and com- 
mercial hives of the National Capitol, Rhoda serving as a vehicle 
for introducing the Jife-story of a half-dozen ladies called to do 
battle with the world of Washington. In the part of Vera, 
*¢Our Lady in Vaudeville,’’ a theatric vein penetrates the nar- 
rative, this lady being the type of French-Hebrew so common 
to that profession. Zaida, Alma, Olga and Tom Baxter are 
habitats of that mystic land without a meridian, known as 
















Bohemia. Just before you make a play for place, read RHODA Brook Trout and mail at once to \ 
ROLAND-— it will help you to turn the trick; just before you Leke Trout E. J. MARTIN’S SONS 
sidestep into Bohemia, rad RHODA ROLAND and learn ahaa _. 15 Kingfisher St. 
the ropes, Be) Salmon ROCKVILLE 
Cloth—12mo—$1.50 t| Grayling CONN, 
At all Booksellers, or prepaid from the publishers upon Pike 
receipt of price. Pickerel_ 
Mascalonge 

MADISON PUBLISHING COMPANY, - New York City = 

Post Office Address, Box 1212 siecbianaee 
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ORANGEINE S A 
Formula Since 1892 
ACETANILID .. 2.4Gr. , 
SodaBi-Carb.. 1 “* As a result of public 
ae ae = appreciation, from 
omeopathic 
uration of Acts quickly, thoroughly, normally on the past ten years’ 
drake, Blue Flag experience, the 
and Nux Vomica 1 “ Orangeine sales for 


Guaranteed under the 


Colds, Grip, Headache, Neuralgia, 


the second week in 
December were 


Indigestion, Brain Fag, Common 
Ills; Offsets Chill and Exposure. 


$16,000.00—over one 


Food and Drugs Act 
< million powders. 


of June 30, 1906 
Serial Number 959. 














Secures Good Health! 


A Great Physician says: “You don’t have to talk Rev.T. 8. OHILD&, D.D.,OHAPLAIN, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ORANGEL IETY, CHEVY CHASE, **We value Orangeine as much 


Your Perfect Formula talks to everybody D.: 
who has any medical skill or medical sense.” Sen are constantly giving it to others, with excellent 


Mrs. T. J. PEDDICORD, OAKLAND, MD., writes: ‘‘I have . 4 
used Orangeine for sis veise andiregard 1¢ as the mowt, value | ye OOPad; Wy ALLon, Hens, Texas, writen: “After toven 
able preventive remedy of which I have any knowledge.’ scarcely ever to need it, but it still is a never failing source of 
Mr. J. W. TILLINGHAsT. CLEVELAND, 9. writes: ~My lon relief when called into requisition.” 
experience convinces me that Orangeine Pow¢ ers are of incal- Mr. Epmunp Murray, Brooxtyn, N. Y.: “I have been 
culable value as a household remedy and preventive. using Orangeine for the past six years, and my experience has 
Mr. A. OC. Smrrx, Pres’t, SUFFoLK HosPrraL AND D1s- led me to believe that it sinfallible. My mother, in her 
PENSARY, Boston, Mass.: **We have used Orangeine for years, year, finds its use very beneficial. 
and certainly regard it as a very meritorious preparation. Dr. Henry Tytpestxy, CENTRAL Crry, Ky., writes: 
Rev. W. 0. Goopwin, Moutng, Kas.: “It is an excellent “*Orangeine is the only perfect remedy for Colds and Grip. 
remedy for many ills.’’ Its composition ideally recommends it to every physician.”’ 


Prevents Sickness ! 











2 5 C P ck FREE! We want zon te enjoy comes as others 
enjoy it. And while it is sold by druggists 

" ent a age © everywhere in 10-cent, 25-cent, 30-cent and 
$1.00 packages, we will be glad, on receipt of By postal request, to mail you 25-cent package 
free, with full information. THE ORANGEINE CHEMICAL CO., 15 Michigan Ave., Caicaco. 











| BUFFALO 


LITHIA 
SPRINGS 





WATER. 


These Physicians Have Used It Personally and in 
Practice—Are They Not Competent Witnesses? 





** For These Purposes it is Endorsed by the Highest Medica] Authorities.’* 


Dr. Geo. E. Walton’s standard work on the Medicinal Springs of the United States and 


Canada + is an efficient diuretic, and proves of great value in 
egg LITHIA WATER ini sninta TION cscd Tetra TIONS the BLAD. 
DER and KIDNEYS, especially when dependent upon the URIC ACID DIATHESIS, as exhibited in 


cases of GRA VELand GOUT. For these purposes it is endorsed by the highest medical authorities. ’’ 
Dr. Chas. B. Nancrede, Prof. of Surgery, Medical Dept. University of Mich., and «uthor 


of articles in International Cyclopedia 4 is one of the best 
of Surgery, is of the opinion that BUFFALO LITHIA WATER alkaline waters in 
this country. I have used it with undoubted advantage in my own person.’’ 

Dr. John T. Metcalf, Emeritus Prof. of Clinical Medicine, College of Physicians and 


rgeons, New York: — ; ; for patients, and used it inm 
have for some years prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER own case for GOUTY troub 
with decided beneficial results, and I regard it certainly as a very valuable remedy.” 

Additional testimony on request. Yor sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER C2 Sprincs, vixcina 


SPRINGS, 
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SUPER-EXTRA Chocolates and 
Confections—80c a pound box 


Preserving in every pound and every package the 
proud reputation they achieved in Philadelphia 
sixty-five years ago. Dainty as the finest Parisian 
con Aradbape s eleonas always fresh, owing to 


Wi method of distribution. One agent — 
usually the leading druggist—in every 
community; or send $1.00 for specimen box. 


Ui, Instantaneous Choco‘ate made in- 
stantly with boiling milk or water. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 


Chocolates and Confections 
60c a pound box. 


Whiimons Victoria 


Chocolates and Confection, 
50c a pound box. 











Throat Husky? 
Take a Zyme® FRohey 


7 tO TROKEYS are good not only for public ‘* 
speakers, singers and actors, but for all who suffer from 
voice-strain. Nearly everybody finds a Zy-mole Trokey 
“just the right thing” at one time or another. Business men, 
teachers, preachers, lawyers, salesmen, solicitors, clerks— 
all can use Zy-mole Trokeys frequently and continuously 
without harm. 

Zy-mole Trokeys never derange the stomach. 

They are particularly desirable for children’s 

use on account of their harmlessness. 




































Zy-mole Trokeys stop coughs, clear the throat, strengthen the voice 
and allay the irritation and congestion that cause Colds, Sore Throat, 
‘Difficult Breathing or kindred distress. They give quick relief from 
Hoarseness and Huskiness, and are instantly helpful for “tickling of 
the throat” and “smokers’ sore throat.” 

They deodorize the breath, neutralize the odor of tobacco, liquor, 
onions, etc., and keep the throat in a sweet and healthy condition. 


At All Druggists, 25c Per Box of 50 


Just send your name and address and we will send a dainty minia- 
ture package, FREE and postpaid. A single trial proves how 
superior Zy-mole Trokeys are to ordinary and ineffective throat or 
cough lozenges. 


Stearns & Curtius, Inc. ™“*s,0f SHAS: -r New York City 


A PMI 
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VOAMISHIMUN LE 


Is the most perfect article for cleansing and polishing purposes ever offered to the public. 
No housekeeper should be without it. It will clean and polish tin, brass, iron and 
earthenware, cutlery, paint, woodwork, bath tubs, etc., and for cleaning the hands it has 
no equal. It will remove all stains and leave the hands soft and pliable. Adams’ Mineral 
Soap contains nothing injurious and can be used with perfect safety. 
GENEROUS SAMPLE FREE 
In order that you may satisfy yourself of the wonderful properties of Adams’ Mineral 
Soap, we will give a liberal free sample to all who write for it, giving their grocer’s name. 
Write to-day. 
THE ENOS ADAMS COMPANY, BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
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The Manhattan 
Press Clipping Bureau 


Arthur Cassot, Proprietor 


Executive Orrices 503 CAMBRIDGE BUILDING 
Cor. Firtu Ave. AND 33p St., New York City 
Established in 1888 Opposite Waldorf Astoria 


Gives the best service of Press Clip- 
pings on any subject of interest from 


MISSION STYLE all papers and periodicals published 


here and abroad. Our readers gather 





The latest and very popular design—just the 


thing in which to keep your Christmas books for you more valuable material than 
away from the dust and dirt. There are no weer * fate 
you could get ordinarily in a lifetime. 
htly iron bands, exposed fasteners or other y ; 8 - y 
disfiguring indications of sectional construc- Our service is the neatest and most 
tion as in other makes. thoroughly done. Scrap-books of 
Gunn sectional bookcases are superior, in construc- ati 
tion and finish, and excel all ofers in the “‘¢on- Clippings are most valuable for refer- 
venient”’ featu:res. The only sectional case in which ’ 
any door (roller-bearing and over-lapping) may be ence and your library. Send your 
removed without tearing down the units P zs 
over it. order on the subjects of interest and 
DO NOT BUY ANY SECTIONAL BOOKCASE BUT THE GUNN secure our up-to-date service. 


They are an inspiration to the proper care of books, and 
create a desire for the best in literature. 

No matter what system you may have used, send for 
our new catalogue showing all the latest ‘designs. 
postal card request will bring it. 100 Clippings $5. 90 
GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. Fa “ ue 


Makers of Gunn Sanitary Office Desks 
and Filing Devices 


TIERCE MOTOR. BoaAtT 


‘* Always Dependable ’’ 
Guaranteed superior to all others for 
Safety, Comfort, Durability and 
Speed. Substantially constructed on 
most modern lines. Noiseless and 
powerful. Improved Pierce Motor. 
Stock sizes, 16 to 25 ft. Motors 
only 1% to 15 H. P.—-single and twin n cylinders. Write for catalog. 


4 PIERCE ENGINE CO., 1220 Clark St., Racine, Wis. 


EASTERN AGENCIES: Siegel Cooper Co., N. ¥. City; Henry Siegel, Boston, Mass.; Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For wares be sure to address Pierce Engine Co., Racine, Wis. 
If interested in Autos,” write us for catalog of Pierce Racing Automobiles. 


Terms: 
i £00 Clippings oy 4 
10) 000 bai 280. 00 
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Sc Mblisher ils! 


We are forced to offer at less than cost, the remaining sets of 
the publisher's latest and most important publication—“Library of \%' 
Universal History,” fifteen sumptuous volumes, over 5,000 pages, \ 
100 specially engraved maps, 700 beautiful illustrations, copious margi- 
a ae he Be a nal notes and chronological index. A new publication from cover to cover, \- 
a a 86prepared by a staff of great historians. Cost to produce nearly $250,000. 
wniane - Each volume is 7 in. wide and 10 in. high. Heartily endorsed by America’ 
Aaah a aaa awa «greatest scholars and historians. 
AL SD ED ED OS Beginning with the dawn of recorded thought and tracing the progress of 
mankind, these fifteen volumes of History leads us through Ancient, Medizval 
and Modern Times. We see the birth, growth and development, the decay and 
death of races and nations—a complete history of the whole world from the 
mY PY WY WY Wy earliest times to the present year. More fascinating than fiction. Young folks will 
LE SP RD LD LSD use this work and read it with delight, charmed by its splendid pictures and vivid style. 
1 oh a8 Our Offer! We send these 15 massive volumes, prepaid, to you at once for five days’ free 
* examination. If found satisfactory, send us $0c and $2 monthly for 12 months for 
this beautiful Combination Art Cloth binding. This is only $24.50 while the publisher's price was $56. 
If not perfectly satisfactory after 5 days’ examination in your own home, notify us and we will have 
15 it returned at our expense. You run no risk whatever, but act promptly a3 the sets are going fast. Mail coupon at onc® 


American Underwriters Corporation, Finance Agents, Dept. 86, 240 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, iL 


THE LARGEST ENGINES IN THE WORLD 


4 
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Keep CHICAGO & AETON Trains 
On Time Between. 
CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS: KANSAS CITY. 


The OnlyWay”  4\ 
GEO.J.CHARLTON. GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT. “CHICAGO. 


It is pure of the purest, with a sparkle its own, 

Of the delicate flavor that long lingers on; 

Thorough-bred, thorough-ripened, for long years it has lain, 
Till it’s rich, rare and royal—The Great Western Champagne. 

















The fine wine grape, possessing the same qualities as those 
grown in France, with the French method of making, give 


Great Western 


Extra Dry 


Champagne 


. the exquisite taste and sparkling effervescence of the best foreign wines. 
Great Western is made under the same identical methods as the most select 
French Champagnes, and it is aged for five years in the same kind of cellars. 
This gives Great Western an excellence which the French connoisseurs 
themselves recognize. 

Nearly one hundred years of cultivation of Great Western vineyards in 
New York State have given the soil the elements that produce the same 
peculiar quality Champagne grape as grown in the famous vineyards of France. 

At the Paris Exposition Great Western Champagne was awarded a gold 
medal for quality. 

Great Western Champagne costs 50% less than the imported. The U.S. Custom 
House receives no revenue from Great Western and you get 100% wine value. 

Try Great Western —we like comparisons. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N. Y. 
Sold by dealers in fine Wines and served in Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes. 
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6ca Day Will Double the Efficiency of Your 
ieeaaiitiaiaaeatiin Bookkeeper 


and will give you quick and accurate results in the accounting, extend- 
ing, costs, payroll, balances and statistics of your business. 


The Comptometer 


adds, multiplies, and divides rapidly, and without error by simply 
touching the keys. The Comptometer is as necessary in your business 
as a typewriter. It is the speediest, most durable and most satisfac- 
tory mechanical calculator ever made. Follow your own good busi- 
ness judgmentand let us prove this to you by our Special Trial Offer. Write for pamphlet at once and we will 
send you a booklet describing the reg gee and its many uses. Comptometer sent, express prepaid, 
on trial, to responsible parties in the U.S. or Canada. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., Wabansia and No. Paulina St., Chicago 











—Tell us how your home is heated, and let us 

show you how to heat it better at lower cost— 

Whether your home is heated by stoves, by fur- 

nace or by steam, we can show you how to heat 
Ee it better for less money. 

It costs you nothing to find out why and how we 


cando this. Simply mail us a postal card with your 
name and address, saying how your home is heated, 
and we will show you what 


irae §=KlymaxBoilers 


You ‘qu «= KEWANEE RADIATORS 


j will do to make your home more comfortable, and 
to reduce your heating expense. Klymax Boilers 

OU me, CE generate the greatest amount of heat at the lowest 

cost, and Kewanee Radiators distribute the heat 

: more evenly and effectively than any other radia- 

tor built. It’s all in the way they are made. 


| wg All you need do is to send us a postal with name and 
b address—we send the proof—then it is up to you, 





1212 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





LOFTIS 


SYSTEM 


—— is known as “Cupid’s Month.” Itis ost te time to sweetheart a beautiful 
A Diamond for a Valentine, Diamond Ring. “Diamonds Win Hearts,” oulnoe. ka ae tevsuenen On is safer or earer ion 8 
je Old Reliable, Original, Diamond | Pat aenwe Lactne ries callie ron dates cad 
and Watch Credit House we will send it on a al. I 
GRGS.RC8. opt B-269, 92 State St., Chicago, lll. | cight equal monthly amounts. 
























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
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I Will Make You Prosperous 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real Es- 
tate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your own, 
and help you make big money at once. Un- 
— opportuni 











NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO., 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D.C. Atheneum Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





AD Bile rite Sor a afer. 
Ship on without acent 
SD acpore allow 10 DAYS TREE TRIAL 


y' 
FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, tires 
. and sundries. Do not duy until you receive our cat- 
alogsand learn our saheaed of prices and marvelous special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-226, Chicago, lil. 


WE CAN TEACH YOU TO DRAW 
You can earn $20 to $60 and upwards per week. 

ht all branches 
y correspondence since 1898. 




















cated in Positions guaran- 
Successful students everywhere. Iilust’d Year kk , 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED T 
127-142 Fine Arts Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich., U. 8. A. 


Staliman’s Dresser Trunk 


y to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packing and amy Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 

ood box trunk. Hand-riveted ; 
strongest trunk made. In small 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 
with Deiviege of of eee. 


PALSTALLMAM, 46 E Spring 81, Columbus, 0, 


Pony Rigs for Boys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children so much 
pleasure. Our Tony Pony line of wheeled vehicles 
and sleighs, all styles, strong, roomy, safe, com- 
bine best material, original designs, expert work- 
manship—nobby and durable. OUR PONY 
FARM is the best stocked in the West. Prompt 
shipments. Illustrated catalogue free. 

» Michigan Buggy Co. 
429 Office Bldg. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


rkling, beautifal. For brill 
Bright. va ie Oe standing all test an 
8. e t 




















ee THE R. <aReoa MPG. & IMPT. CO. 
” Dept.7 52-58 W. Jackson Blvd, - Chicago, Til. 


When 


Knives 
Remember that the 


four great essentials of 
desirablesilver—artistic 


patterns, correct style, a; 

proper finish and the quality 

that endures—are all to 
ver 


fectly combined in si 
plate that is marked 


“IBATROGERS BROS: 


For over 60 years this famous brand 
of silver plate has been proven by the best 
of service and has worthily earned the 
well-known title, 

“Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


Sold by all leading dealers, Send for 
Catalogue “‘P-42,"" showing latest patterns, 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 
Meriden Silver Polish—the easy cleaner. 


CASH Hanae I. 


You can clear $5.00 to 625. 
Miracle Concrete pF awd, A and’ Dee 
is a business 
make it pay bi 
for sewe nage an 
the whole proposition—It gives the absolute 
facts—Tells how thousands of men are making 











how you can start wi (Bg atten 
out riakings cent, Writetoday, and Pils a BOOK FREE 
0. U. MIRACLE "rzrigont miracte pressed, Stone, Co. 

40 Wilder St. Minneapolis, U. S. A. 




























—_ = #1 cH Old Pistols 





1907 
ALOGUE, 260 large taining thousands of 
deantiful illustrationseontt! 3 Sislanle and SodDs, 
* of 15 acres ae AUCTION SALE Ds, 


mailed for 15 cents (stamps). 
N ‘CIS BANNERMAN, 601 Broadway, NEW YORE 











Berkey & Gay Evrattare Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
170 Canal Se, 


Berkey & Gay Furniture is 
Correct in Design 


Send 15cin U.S. stamps to 
Dept. R for c— De 
oe Book let, Furniture 
of 





Sold at Leading Furniture Stores 
at Modest Prices 
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The 
Rotary 


Neostyle 


turns out 


Neat, Clear 
Copies 


at the rate of 60 or more a minute. 

It is the most satisfactory, rapid 
and economical method of duplicating 
hand or typewriting. 

One copy is written on the type- 
writer or by hand like an ordinary letter 
except on specially prepared paper. 

This stencil is put on the Neostyle 
which prints as many copies, all exact 
duplicates of your original, as you wish. 


The work is merely turning the 
crank and feeding the paper—the Neo- 
style prints, counts and discharges the 
copies automatically at the rate of 60 
to 100 a minute, without fuss and 
without delay. 


Will you give us your address on a 
postal so we can send our booklet? 


Neostyle Co. 
30 Reade St., New York 
109 Franklin St., Boston 
219 Randolph St., Chicago 























You never saw 
anything like it. 
It will be a con- 
stantdelightto you 
and your friends. 

The magnificent 
flowers of this re- 
markable plant, as 
shown inthe illustra- ¥ 
tion, actually come } 
out of the dry bulb 
in two or three weeks 
without being placed 
in soil or water. 

We guarantee this. 

The flower sheath \ 
sometimes reaches Of 
two feet—is a rich, red ‘ 
brown color, tipped 
with red and yellow. 
L.L. MAY & COMPANY 


25 Cents 


POSTPAID TO YOU 


This Curious Floral Novelty 
Monarch of the East, from 


Central Asia 


Blooms Without Soil or Water 


The inner parts of 
the flower are 
ee brilli- 
ant, lace in any 
fancy receptalce, 
without water, in 
warm room on table 
or mantel, and watch 
it grow. ‘Without 
leaves or roots, the 
flower shoots up— 
thriving entirely on 
the nourishment contained 
in the bulb. Later, an 
umbrella- shaped spotted 
% leaf will be formed,reach- 
ing 3 feet, and most orna- 
# mental. Write to- day. 


New book of Northern Grown 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
Fruits on request. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Put Your Money in a New Country 


Move to the growing West and get a farm or store of your 
own. Unusual openings are offered the farmer, stockman and 
merchant in the Dakotas and Montana along the Pacific Coast 


extension of the 
CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY 


Rainfall and climate insure good crops; markets are assured 
by the completion of the line; land now sells at reasonable 
rices; some may still be secured under the homestead laws. 
escriptive books free from F. A. MILLER, GENERAL PAs- 
SENGER AGENT, CHICAGO. 


VENTRILOQUISM 


Learned by any Man or Boy at Home. Small cost. Send today 2-cent stamp for 
particulars and proof. 0,A. SMITH, Room 609, 2040 Knoxville Ave,,Peoria, Ill. 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


B LE E MACON, MO, 


Best equipped in United States. Only one whose Superintendent and Com- 
mandant are both graduates of West Point. College preparato~y and business 
courses. Large grounds, Splendid athletic facilities. Send for catalogue. 


B. M. A. Box 117 - MACON, MO. 


ARE YOU A MASON? 


Get your charms and all emblems at factory prices. If you want 
anything i in Masonic jewelry, from a lapel button to a solid gold 
K. T. or 32-degree charm, write me for prices. 


RALPH P. COLE, - 

















Attleboro, Mass. 


DRIED FRUIT, CALIFORNIA TO CONSUMER 


Direct from where produced, wholesale prices. Finest quality, fresh packed. 
Write for prices. CALIFORNIA PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 25, COLTON, CALIF. 


i No relapse. No return of 
choking spells or other asth- 
mane symptoms. Whetzel 


ystem of treatment 4a; 
roved by best U.8. medical authorities as the 4 


ae cemanent- FREE TEST TREATMENT 
ETZEL. Mics 


































meric 
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CAIN? | 
COME OF 2100C 


The Less Money You Have, the Greater is the Need to Place | It 
Where It Will Work Hard and Fast for You 


If you can save five to twenty-five dollars per month for a few months, here is the fairest and best safeguarded and most 
practical plan ever offered you to make these savings produce an assured income, And remember your money goes into real 
estate, the foundation o/ all values, the recognized measure of all conservative securities. 

We are developing a thousand acres of fertile land to a product which possesses an enormous capacity for profit-making, 
and we are offering to you an interest in this investment which will increase enormously in value, and will bring you a splendid 


annual income. JUST FACTS 


Bearing peach orchards are worth $300.00 to $1,000.00 an acre. Why? Because an acre of Elberta peaches will net its 
owner $100.00 a year. Let ussend you the written testimony of many conservative bankers more than corroborating these 
figures. We can prove them absolutely, 

Don’t think because you are living in a climate where peach trees are destroyed by the winters, where the blossoms are 
blasted by the frosts, and the fruit withered and stunted by the cold winds, that there are not favored places where peach trees 
grow and thrive like weeds in the sunshine, loaded year after year to the breaking point with luscious fruit. 

There is nothing about the following figures that you cannot understand or verify: 130 peach trees to the acre, one bushel 
to the tree at $1.00 per bushel, means $130.00 per acre. Less than 204 of this will care for the acre and all expenses of harvest. 
You may, until the present series of 200 shares is sold, secure these shares (each representing an undivided acre of developed 
orchard) for only $120.00 of your own money, paid in small instalments of but $5.00 per month, The profits from this acre 
should average $100.00 or more a year. Is not this worth investigating? 

There is already a splendid orchard of 70,000 peach trees on our property. 


WE PROVE EVERY STATEMENT 


Write for our plan and make your own investigation. Do this—Do it now. It costs you nothing. Look up our officers and 
directors. You will not find their names used for ornamental purposes, but you will find them to be men who know their 
business, who are accustomed to earning their money by ‘‘delivering the goods’—all men whom you can very easily find 
out about. 

Don’t take our word for these things. Look us up. Start now upon the road to success and at a pace that will make 
saving a greater pleasure than spending. Let us show you what $5.00 per month will do for you. 











Ten of these shares will at maturity yield you a sure and 
certain annual income of one thousand dollars 


ONLY A FEW SHARES 


There are only one thousand of our shares altogether,and they areselling above par right now. You pay one-half the cost of 
these shares out of your own money; the rest is earned by the property itself. And more, every dollar you pay is deposited with 
a responsible Trust Company, which acts as trustee, and this money is all used for development of the investment and for 











else. 

Net a dollar of the money you pay in is a profit to us, and no one gets a profit until youdo, It is only by making the 
investment profitable to you that we can make any profit. The men who make you this ofter are practical, hard-headed 
business men, who own large interests in this same line, and have received, and are now receiving, !arge profits from them. 
We would like to give you bank references. 


SAFEGUARDS 


Every possible safeguard surrounds this investment. A responsible and well-known Trust Company holds title to the 
property as trustee. We deposit with them the money you pay to us, and we are compelled to file with them sworn statements 
as to the development of the property. (Look upthis Trust Company.) You are fully protected from loss in case of death, 
and you are given a suspension of payments if desired. Examine into our safeguards. 

This investment opens the door, not to wealth perhaps, but, to what is far better, a competency for future years when 
you may not be able to earn it. 

Our literature explains everything fully and concisely, It is free. We want to send it to you. Write for it now. 


SEND THIS COUPON TO 
Security Elberta Company, 105 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me [free] full information as to your plan of investment. 


Name Address 
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* 50" 


FOR THIS 
COMPLETE 

















Clean—Sanitary—Odorless—Newest Designs 
—Best Appliances-—Finest Nickel Trimmings 


Here is an example of our ability to save you 40 to 60 per cent in the purchase of high grade 
plumbing fixtures. We guarantee that every article used in this outfit is absolutely brand new and 
first class in every particular. 

THE BATH TUB is spotless white porcelain enameled, with heavy roll rim and of very graceful shape. 
THE LAVATORY is beautiful, spotless white porcelain enameled, with full set of nickel plated trimmings. 
THE CLOSET is the latest and most sanitary, vitreous syphon jet;. polished solid oak seat and tank. 
THE ACCESSORIES include bath seat, nickel plated soap cup, two towel bars and toilet paper holder. 


NO JOINTS TO WIPE, all threaded pipe connections. 
is is our No. 3% outfit, and our price of $50.00 absolutely includes all of the. plumbing 
fixtures shown in the illustration, properly crated-and packed for shipment. 

This is but a sample of the many different styles that we offer for sale. Fifteen different 
combinations ranging in price from, $25.00 to $200.00. Our prices will save you one-half what your 
plumber would ordinarily charge you. 

We furnish a written binding guarantee with everyjoutfit that we sell. If any material is not 
fully up to our representations or your expectations, We will exchange at our freight expense or 
refund your money. 

OUR BOOK ON PLUMB ERIAL contains charts, drawings and diagrams; shows 
how any ordinary mechanic all ceetien fixtures without wiping joint, also tells how to 

eet sanitation send it free if you mention where you have seen this advertisement. 


NTS:FROM $100.00 UP. | 


We save you from 30 to 50 per cent. 

Send us a sketch or diagram of your house for our estimate. 

Steam and hot water heating plants of modern construction 
furnished you complete, ready to install. Our efficient Engineering 
Department furnishes you correct heating ideas. Any handy man 
can install our plants, either in new or old buildings. Our complete, 
yet simple instructions, sent with each plan. 


Write for our Book “COLD WEATHER COMFORT” 


A useful heating guide. Gives full and necessary information 
on the care of your plant. Contains one thousand heating hints. 
Mailed free to any one mentioning this publication. 


Our 500-page catalogue, No. F.A, 607 on merchandise for the 
Home, the Field and the work } ng is mailed free. 


We buy our goods at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ sales. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY 
35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 
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Use the 
MAHIN 


ADVERTISING 


DATA BOOK 
10 Days Free 





556 Pages—Vest Pocket Size 


E want to place in your hands 7he Mahin Advertising Data Book—as tangible 
W proof of how much more than a mere brokerage service the Mahin Advertising 
Company extends to Advertisers. 

While Mahin purchasing power means absolutely the lowest rates for space—and 
while the close knowledge of Mediums, and the exceptional facilities of the Mahin 
organization insure advantageous placing and a correct and intelligent execution of 
advertising orders 

—Mahin Personal Service has a far broader, deeper meaning. It means a thor. 
ough analysis, with the Advertiser, of his market, and his selling proposition. It 
means digging deep for nuggets of selling argument, and constant, helpful co-opera- 
tion with the Customer and his Sales Force to one end—Sest Results. 

This is the type of Service that we are rendering today to many of the most suc- 
cessful Advertisers in America, in preparing and executing tor them— 


Data Built Advertising Campaigns 


And this is the type of Service which is reflected in The Mahin Advertising Data 
Book—which contains the gist—the pure cream—of reliable Data we have gathered, 
developed, condensed, verified and applied, in years of broad Advertising experience 

The Mahin Advertising Data Book is invaluable to the manufacturer who wants 
to know just what each portion of territory is worth to him in actual sales possibilities, 
and how they can most profitably be developed. 

Fact by fact, and figure by figure, it lays conveniently before him the number of 
a and the number of families in each State in the Union—-showing Rural and 
rban populations. It tells how many farmers there are in each section, how many 

mechanics, railroad men, manual laborers, etc., etc. 

And it tells the average imcome of each class—how many rent—how many 
own homes. 

It tells you of the distribution of Rural Free Delivery Routes, by which to 
reach Farmers, and its complete list of dealers in various lines by states, enables 
you to judge how best to market and sell your goods through dealers. 

































The Mahin Advertising Data Book gives representative lists of Magazines, — 
Women’s, Agricultural and Religious Publications, Newspapers, Bill Post- mail to 
ing and Street Car facilities, with rates, discounts, ‘‘closing dates,’’ etc. Mahin 
Besides over 100 pages are reserved for owners of Magazine, News- Advertising 
paper, Street Car and Bill Board space to make most explicit Company 






announcement of the advantages they offer Advertisers. 

In short it provides a wealth of vital fact material for the Advertiser, 
such as is collected and presented in no other volume or group of volumes. 
Printed upon fine specially imported paper, with gilt oa in red Rus- 
sia Leather—556 pages, vest pocket size. Price, only $2.00 

And we will be glad to send it 10 days on approval, to any Adver- 
tiser, Advertising Manager, Business Man or Publisher who will 
write for it. Send for your copy today. Address 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
892 American Trust Building CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


892 American Trust 

Building, CHICAGO 
Please send me 
your 1908 Advertising 

Data Book on 10 Days 
“Free Trial. 
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“What We Want is 
Not Only Customers, 


But Pleased Customers’ 


= of the leading stores in Indianapolis has 








recognized the value of giving its custom- 

ers what they ask for, and, if they do not 

have the article asked for, they offer to get same 
regardless of expense they may incur. 

A card reading as follows occupies a prominent 


place in this store: 


“We Do Not Substitute. The policy of this store is: 
We give you what you ask for. If we do not carry 
in stock the article you wish, we will get it for you 
regardless of expense to us. What we want is not 
only customers, but pleased customers.” 











This spirit is growing among dealers in nearly 
every line of goods. Dealers know that if one of 
their customers asks for a particular article, there’s 
a reason for their doing so. 

Manufacturers know the value of telling people 
why they should ask for their particular brand of 
goods. They spend millions of dollars annually in 
doing so through magazine advertising. 

Therefore, it is but fair that dealers should and 
are selling their customers the goods that they 
ask for. 





DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE. INSIST ON 
GETTING WHAT YOU ASK FOR, AND BE SURE 
TO ASK FOR ADVERTISED GOODS 
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‘WASHINGTON, 


with his hatchet cut down ‘ 
* the cherry tree. If you \, 
/ cut your foot or hand with an 
y axe, hatchet, knife, glass, tin, \ 
’ rusty nail or barb wire, cleanse the 
' cut immediately with Dioxogen to re- 
* move septic substances and preventinfec- ‘ 
" tion. Read the wrapper, entitled “The Third © 
Kind of Cleanliness,” in each package, and you | 


will understand. 


February Throats / 


are irritated by raw weather 
unless cleansed with 


Dioxogen. 


BUBBLING. 
CLEANSER 


Of Mouth, Teeth and Gums \ 


Dioxogen bubbles while it is cleansing, hence 
you can see it work. It finds and cleanses \ 
tooth cavities no matter how remotely hidden 4 

away, where never reached by the toothbrush. | 
Dioxogen is entirely harmless to the teeth, pleasant 
A child could drink it 


to use and absolutely safe. 
without injury. Dioxogen has many uses in YOUR 


hhome—as well as when travelling, camping, automobil- | 
ing, hunting, yachting, fishing. Three popular sizes, 25% | ‘ 


50c and 75c everywhere. 


—e— 


i 
\ 


y 


Our attention has been called to the fact that some tricky dealers / 
are offering a substitute in a bottle made to look like the Dioxogen ¥ 
bottle. The ohly sure way to protect yourself against such imposition 
is to look for the word “ DIOXOGEN” on the package. If it is not ; 
there, thearticleisasubstitute. Insist on seeing the name *DIOXOGEN” * 
before the package is wrapped. F 


The Oakland Chemical Cte New York | 





“Tue Reaper.” 
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THE READER ADVERTISEMENTS 











The right way to wash dishes is with Ivory Soap and lukewarm water. The 
wrong way is with ordinary laundry soap and boiling water. 


glad of it. Every once in a while, someone comments on the cleanliness of their china; 
dainty as they ever were. 


Comparatively few women have adopted the right way; but those who have are 
and they, themselves, note with quiet satisfaction, that their hands are as sweet and 


Dish washing has not harmed them. 


washing dishes. 


For the facts are these: Ordinary laundry soap was never intended for 


Its proper place is in the laundry. Its proper use is to wash 
clothes. Ivory Soap, on the other hand, is mild and pure. It contains no 


Women who stick to the old way often wonder why their dishes are not as clean 


as they might be; and they note, with a sigh, that their hands get redder and coarser 
and rougher as the years go by. No one is to blame but themselves. 


“free” alkali. 


It cleans, but it does not injure. 


It is true that Ivory Soap costs more than ordinary laundry soap. 
How much more? Perhaps six cents a month; certainly not more 
than ten. 


But what does that amount to, as compared with the 
satisfaction that comes from scrupulously clean dishes; from the 
improved appearance of one’s hands; and from the knowledge 
that eve-y ingredient of Ivory Soap is clean and sweet and pure? 








Ivory Soap pig i «laa 993%. Per Cent. Pure. 
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